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PREFACE 


TO   THE 


THIRD    EDITION. 


FT  were  tedious  to  the  reader  were  I  to  recount  here 
the  various  mischances — want  of  stereotyping,  etc. — 
Avhich  have  kept  this  work  out  of  print  for  more  than  three 
years,  in  the  face  of  a  steadily  increasing  public  demand; 
but  in  issuing  a  new  edition  it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  that 
I  should  offer  some  remarks  on  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  in  the  original 
text. 

The  alterations  are  few,  being  limited  chiefly  to  the  titles 
of  one  or  two  of  the  chapters,  my  object  being  to  enable 
the  reader  to  see  more  clearly,  and  at  a  glance,  the  essential 
connexions  of  the  successive  chapters  in  a  work,  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  is  so  wide  and  complex  that  the  approaches 
to  it  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  circuitous  and  involved. 
And  accordingly,  for  '  How  is  Justice  done  I '  the  original 
title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Part,  I  have  substituted 
4  How  is  Civilization  possible  1 ';  and  for  '  The  End  of  Govern 
ment  1 '  the  title  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  Part, 
I  have  substituted  '  The  End  of  Civilization ' ;  and  have 
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added  a  word  or  two  here  and  there  in  the  text  to  illustrate 
these  changes. 

Of  more  importance  than  these  alterations  are  the  additions 
which  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  give 
the  work  a  greater  completeness;  the  addition,  viz.,  of  a 
section  on  Hegel's  'Philosophy  of  History,'  in  the  historical 
retrospect  at  the  beginning  of  Part  VI.,  where  I  pass  in 
review  the  contributions  made  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Civilization  by  preceding  thinkers;  and  a  section  more 
fully  explaining  the  New  Organon  or  method  which  I  have 
used  in  the  investigation  of  this  problem,  to  be  found  in 
the  chapter  under  that  title  in  Part  I. 

The  reason  I  have  added  the  short  section  on  Hegel'& 
'  Philosophy  of  History,'  is  that  some  of  my  critics  with 
Hegelian  leanings  have  felt  that  the  book  was  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  this  really  great  and  important  work 
of  their  revered  master,  and  although  I  have  placed  him 
somewhat  out  of  his  strict  chronological  order,  I  am  in 
hopes  that  by  so  doing  I  have  made  his  contribution  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Civilization — what  he  did  and  what  he 
left  undone — all  the  more  clearly  seen. 

As  to  the  additional  section  on  the  New  Organon  or 
instrument  which  I  have  used  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  Civilization,  it  has  been  rendered  almost  necessary  by  the 
difficulty  which  several  thoughtful  and  competent  critics  have 
found  in  grasping  precisely  what  it  was  that  I  specially  meant 
by  this  new  instrument.  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  chiefly  by 
two  classes  of  men ;  on  the  one  hand  by  the  pure  Metaphysicians 
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who  profess  to  deal  with  the  laws  of  the  mind  as  seen  from 
the  side  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  other  by  the  scientific 
Psychologists,  who  profess  to  deal  with  the  same  laws  from 
the  side  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  1  had  myself  defined  the  .New  Organon  which  I  proposed 
to  use  as  '  the  JLaws  of  the  Mind  in  its  entirety  and  as  a  concrete 
whole/  but  1  meant  Dy  this  neither  the  analysis  of  the  mind 
into  its  component  parts — into  the  intellect,  the  will,  the 
imagination,  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  &c. — of  the  Meta 
physician,  nor  its  analysis  from  the  side  of  the  brain  of  the 
Psychologist,  but  understood  by  it  rather  what  the  ordinary 
reader  would  understand  by  it,  viz.,  the  laws  that  connect  and 
relate  these  parts  to  one  another — the  intellect  to  the  will,  the 
will  to  the  imagination,  the  imagination  to  the  sentiments  and 
passions,  and  so  on — laws  all  of  them  which  one  may  see 
exhibited  in  the  concrete  and  with  the  greatest  subtlety  in 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Othello  for  example.  It  was  mental  laws 
of  this  kind,  and  not  the  mere  analysis  with  which  the  Meta 
physicians  and  Psychologists  deal,  that  I  proposed  to  use  for 
the  first  time  as  the  keys  by  which  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
problem  of  Civilization  ;  but  as  the  phrase  '  laws  of  the  human 
mind'  had  never  been  used  by  the  Metaphysicians  and 
Psychologists  in  this  sense,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
ieft  in  some  perplexity  and  difficulty.  Had  they  been  willing, 
however,  to  wait  and  gather  the  meaning  of  the  definition  from 
its  application  to  the  special  problems  that  arose  in  the  sequel, 
rather  than  to  fix  on  what  was  after  all  merely  a  preliminary, 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  bare,  abstract  definition,  their 
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difficulties  would  have  disappeared  of  themselves.     That  there 
is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  matter  may  be  seen  at  once,  if  we 
remember  that  Civilization  being  a  product  of  the  entire  nature 
and  mind  of  man,  of  human  nature  in  short,  unless  we  can 
complete  the  entire  circuit  of  connection  of  all  its  parts — the 
intellect   with  the   will,   the   will   with  the  imagination,   the 
imagination  with  the  sentiments  and  desires,  and  so  on — and 
make  the  laws  of  these  connections  our  instrument  and  standpoint 
of  interpretation,  it  will  not  really  be  human  nature  with  which 
we   are   dealing,   but   rather   some   emasculated  metaphysical 
abstraction  of  it;   and  our  results  in  consequence  instead  of 
being  predicable  of  human  beings  and  of  what  they  will  do  or 
avoid,  will  turn  out  to  be  mere  Utopias  and  dreams.     Nor  need 
these  laws  be  so  many  in  number  as  we  might  at  first  suppose. 
Civilization  being  a  problem  of  men  in  societies  and  masses, 
and  not  of  the  mere  individual,  it  is  only  such  laws  of  the 
mind  as  are  commensurate  with  society  as  a  whole  and  have 
a  social  import  that  have  a  bearing  on  our  problem ;  and  not 
those  which,  as  in  the  drama  and  novel,  pertain  only  to  the 
private  and  individual  heart,  and  which  in  society  neutralize 
one   another.     These   social  laws  of  the   mind,  if  I  may  sc 
call  them,  are  and   must   be   after   all  comparatively  few  in 
number.      But  though  few   in   number  they  are  the  widest, 
the   deepest,  and   the   most   comprehensive  that  can  connect 
man  with  man,  and  are  in  consequence  inaccessible  to  thinkers 
who   will   persist  in  taking   their  stand  on  more  special  and 
less  comprehensive  points  of  view;  to  such  Physical  Scientists, 
for  example,  as  are  wedded  exclusively  to  the  laws  of  Physical 
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Nature  ;  or  such  Practical  Men  as  think  only  of  the  application 
of  these  laws  to  existing  conditions ;  to  those  Physicians  and 
Psychologists  who  are  wedded  exclusively  to  physiological 
and  pathological  laws  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  to 
Judges,  Jurists,  and  Attorneys  who  refuse  to  see  beyond  the 
laws  of  evidence  and  of  prudential  motive;  to  Theologians 
and  Religious  Teachers  who  are  wrapped  up  exclusively  in  the 
relations  of  all  thought  to  piety  and  devotion ;  to  Novelists 
and  Dramatists  who  will  not  quit  the  private  hearth,  or  the 
laws  of  revenge,  of  jealousy,  or  of  love;  and,  finally,  to 
Practical  Politicians  and  Statesmen  who  cannot  dilate  their 
sight  beyond  the  relations  between  particular  classes  in  the 
same  country,  or  between  particular  countries  and  the  world 
at  large.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  results  arrived  at  by 
all  these  special  workers  must  be  used  as  material  for  the 
problem  of  Civilization,  and  their  special  intellectual  methods 
as  instruments  of  research;  but  unless  these  methods  are 
dropped  and  thrown  aside  as  standpoints  of  interpretation  when 
they  approach  the  wider  problem  of  Civilization,  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  their  seeing  the  problem  as  a  whole.  That 
I  was  not  wrong  in  believing  that  the  organon  I  have 
used  is  the  true  one,  has  been  gratify ingly  brought  home 
to  me  by  the  unlooked-for  recognition  which  this  book 
has  received  from  the  most  widely  different  quarters,  from 
men  who  differ  from  one  another  on  almost  every  point  of 
speculation,  as  well  as  from  men  from  whose  principles  I 
have  myself  in  some  one  or  more  important  particulars  been 
obliged  profoundly  to  dissent;  from  Roman  Catholics,  for 
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example,  in  spite  of  my  chapter  on  Newman;  from  the 
orthodox  of  all  shades,  in  spite  of  my  chapter  on  Super- 
naturalism;  from  Atheists  and  Agnostics,  in  spite  of  my 
chapter  on  First  Principles ;  from  Positivists,  in  spite  of  my 
chapters  on  Comte ;  from  Tories,  in  spite  of  my  chapters 
on  Aristocracy ;  and  from  Democrats,  Socialists,  and  Radicals, 
in  spite  of  some  sections  in  my  chapters  on  Democracy. 

But  what  is  the  function  of  this  New  Organon,  it  may 
be  asked,  and  how  does  it  operate  in  the  discovery  of 
truth?  The  answer  is  that  its  function  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  higher  calculus  in  mathematics,  enabling  us  to  solve 
problems  insoluble  by  ordinary  methods.  For  just  as  the 
relations  of  some  general  (x)  or  (y)  in  Algebra  will  solve 
problems  impossible  to  Arithmetic  where  you  have  to  deal 
with  particular  numbers  and  amounts,  so  those  relations 
between  each  part  of  the  mind  and  every  other  which  I 
have  made  my  organon,  will,  when  put  into  abstract  form 
and  generalized,  solve  problems  of  society  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  science  or  method  of  observation  which 
deals  only  with  the  individual  mind. 

Among  the  results  which  I  claim  from  my  application  of 
this  New  Organon — to  which  alone  is  due  any  contribution 
I  may  have  been  permitted  to  make  to  existing  thought — 
I  may  mention  that  besides  enabling  me  to  accomplish  the 
main  object  of  this  work,  viz.,  the  completing  the  circuit 
of  those  great  Laws  of  Civilization  which  previous  thinkers 
had  left  undetermined;  it  has  enabled  me  to  give  scientific 
demonstration  and  precision  to  a  number  of  doctrines  which 
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had  either  been  inadequately  stated  by  preceding  writers,  or 
had  been  seen  only  in  glimpses,  but  the  accurate  determination 
of  which  was  essential  to  the  harmony  and  completeness  of 
my  theory  as  a  whole.  Of  these  I  may  instance,  for  example, 
the  exposition  of  the  part  played  by  History  in  civilization 
and  culture ;  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  Religion 
and  Science ;  between  Religion  and  Morality ;  and  between 
Morality  and  Science ;  all  of  which  are  involved  in  the  very 
groundwork  of  Civilization,  and  must  be  solved  before  the 
larger  problem  can  even  be  entered  upon.  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  that  lies  at  the  root  of  Newman's  theological 
method ;  the  central  fallacies  and  neglects  in  the  political 
doctrines  of  Comte  and  Carlyle ;  and  the  illusions  in  political 
thinking  which  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  the  element 
of  Time. 

But  besides  giving  greater  precision  to  views  that  hitherto 
have  been  vague  and  shadowy,  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  made  by  means  of  this  New  Organon  certain  distinct 
additions  to  existing  thought,  and  to  have  given  solutions, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  to  problems  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  insoluble,  solutions  which  if  finally 
ratified  must  revolutionize  the  whole  drift  of  philosophic 
speculation.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  following : 
First,  there  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  so  often  propounded 
by  Carlyle  as  if  it  were  an  unanswerable  enigma,  viz.,  '  Given 
a  universe  of  knaves,  how  to  get  a  common  honesty  from 
their  united  action  1 '  a  solution  I  may  add  without  which  no 
theory  of  Civilization  can  so  much  as  get  a  foothold  or  point 
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of   departure.      Then   there   is   the   discovery   that   although 
according  to   Science   nothing  need   be    believed  that  cannot 
be    scientifically   known,   there   are    six   truths   at   least  which 
must  be  believed  although  they  cannot  be  scientifically  known 
(for  all    Science    is   based  on  them,  and  not  they  on  it),  a 
discovery  which  if  true,  must  for  ever  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  Physical  Science  as  a  standpoint  of  interpretation  for  the 
great  problems  of  the  World  and  of  Human  Life.      Again  there 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  intellectual  epochs,  in 
crossing  the  borderland  of  which,  principles  become  so  reversed 
that    you   have   the   apparent  paradox  that   what  was  intel 
lectually  credible  in  the  time  say  of  St.  Paul,  must  by  the 
same   logic   be   incredible   to-day — a   demonstration  which  if 
accepted    must    be   the   death-knell   of   all   forms   of   Super- 
naturalism.      And   again   there   is   the   exhibition   of   certain 
unresolvable  mental  facts,  among  others  the  '  scale  in  the  mind,' 
for   example,  which  when  their  implications  are  clearly  seen 
must  be  fatal  to  Scientific  Materialism.    Besides  these  doctrines 
there   is   set   forth   a  new   view  of  the  World   whereby  the 
problem  of  Evil  takes  quite  a  different  complexion,  so  that 
the  very   statement   of  the    problem   of    Religion    and    Sin 
becomes  revolutionized.     And  again  there  is  the  enunciation 
and  demonstration  of  the  two  great  Laws  on  which  all  religions 
are  constructed,  and  along  the  lines  of  which  they  are  evolved,, 
laws  which  if  they  prove  true  will  at  once  throw  open  the 
secrets  of  Religion  and  the  parts  played  by  it  in  civilization 
and  life.    And  lastly  there  is  the  exhibition  under  all  Religions, 
of  Philosophies  which  have  not  only  given  rise  to  most  of  the 
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hitherto  existing  anomalies  of  the  subject,  but  which  explain 
at  a  glance  the  mysteries  of  religious  ritual  and  practice, — of 
prayer,  of  offering,  of  religious  persecution,  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  like. 

Now,  unless  I  am  deceived,  the  above  are  all  real  additions 
to  the  stock  of  existing  thought  on  these  subjects.  That 
they  are  true  as  well  as  new  I  am  myself  convinced,  and 
am  persuaded  that  they  will  stand  any  strain  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  even  that  severest  of  all  tests, 
viz.,  that  on  each  and  all  of  them  scientific  predictions 
may  be  hung.  Of  all  this  the  reader  of  course  must  be  the 
judge,  but  should  he  agree  with  me  in  regarding  these  doctrines 
as  true,  I  must  still  beg  him  to  believe  that  they  are 
due  entirely  to  the  organon  which  I  have  used  throughout 
and  not  to  myself — that  organon,  without  which  not  only 
is  there  no  chance  of  solving  the  problem  of  Civilization,  but  I 
->vill  go  farther  and  say,  no  chance  of  solving  those  problems  of 
Politics  that  lie  beyond  the  mere  expediencies  of  the  hour; 
or  of  Life  that  lie  above  the  merest  worldly  concerns.  Indeed, 
so  firm  am  I  in  my  belief  that  this  organon  has  all  the 
virtues  of  a  new  mathematical  calculus,  that  I  will  under 
take  to  point  out  in  any  system  of  philosophy  whatever 
that  ignores  it — whether  it  be  a  philosophy  of  the  World, 
of  Civilization,  of  Sociology,  of  Metaphysics,  of  Politics,  of 
Political  Economy,  or  of  life  in  general — I  will  undertake, 
I  say,  to  point  out  where  each  of  these  systems  must 
end  in  absurdity,  Utopia,  or  impossibility.  So  great  a 
stress  do  I  lay  on  the  employment  of  this  new  calculus, 
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organon,  or  method,  call  it  what  you  will,  for  the  solution 
of  the  higher  problems  of  thought ! 

But  I  wish  further  to  point  out  that  for  the  special  solu 
tions  achieved  in  this  work,  this  organon  would  have  availed 
me  little  had  I  not  come  sufficiently  late  into  the  field  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rich  heritage  of  thought  left  me 
by  the  great  masters  of  my  youth — Spencer,  Comte,  Goethe, 
Carlyle,  and  Emerson — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Spencer,  have  used,  although  more  or  less  unconsciously  as 
it  were  and  without  formal  recognition,  the  organon  to 
which  I  am  myself  so  much  indebted ;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  where  they  have  but  dropped  it  for  a  moment,  there 
they  will  be  found,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
to  have  fallen  into  Utopias  and  dreams.  As  to  the 
special  contributions  which  these  great  thinkers  have  made 
to  my  own  course  of  thought  as  it  washed  their  richly- 
laden  shores ;  and  how  from  each  of  them  in  turn  I  have 
been  able  to  extract  jewels  which  they,  as  contemporaries, 
were  unable  or  indisposed  to  accept  from  one  another ; 
and  after  what  a  wide  circuit  of  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
speculation,  my  own  organon,  apparently  so  simple,  was 
reached ;  for  all  this  I  must  refer  the  reader  who  may  care  to 
follow  to  a  future  volume,  now  far  advanced,  in  which 
the  whole  course  and  evolution  of  my  thought  will  be 
fully  and  clearly  seen. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  such  portions  of  this  work  as  bear 
on  those  social  and  political  questions  which  for  some  time 
to  come  must  engage  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  men,  I 
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may  add  that  while  the  end  at  which  my  speculations  aim 
is  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  individual  mind,  and  is, 
therefore,  so  far  individualistic ;  the  means  by  which  I  would 
reach  that  end  lie  in  the  pressure  on  the  individual  of  that 
moralized  and  enlightened  public  opinion  which  must  always 
continue  to  rise  like  a  divine  essence  from  the  Ideal  which 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men — and  are  therefore  so  far 
socialistic. 

I  may  further  add,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  which  is  inculcated  and  enforced 
in  these  pages  under  whatever  variety  of  name  or  title  I  may 
have  chosen  to  designate  Him — whether  as  First  Cause,  the 
Absolute,  God,  the  Deity,  and  the  like — is  not  the  belief 
in  a  God  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  or 
even  of  the  narrower  orthodox  sects  of  our  own  time,  but 
in  a  Being  who  transcends  while  he  includes  the  highest 
attributes  of  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  apologise  for  the  ambiguities  which 
from  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  subject  have  made  it 
almost  a  necessity  that  I  should  inflict  this  additional  matter 
by  way  of  preface  on  the  already  over-burdened  reader. 

October,  1892. 
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high  and  generous  recognition  which  has  been  accorded 
to  this  work  by  a  few  of  the  foremost  thinkers  and  critics 
of  the  time  makes  it  incumbent  on  me  in  issuing  a  new  edition, 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  one  and  another  of  the  various 
difficulties  and  objections  which  some  of  these  critics  have 
found  either  in  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  special 
views  and  opinions  presented  for  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  objections  turns  on  the  New  Organon  or 
Method  which  I  have  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
discussed,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  its  introduction  and 
use.  Now,  as  the  main  object  of  this  work  was  not  so  much  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  brand-new  theory  of  Civilization,  as 
to  so  re-arrange,  modify,  and  develop  the  various  elements  of 
older  theories  as  to  fit  them  into  a  new  and  more  harmonious 
structure,  it  is  evident  that  many  complications,  both  in  method 
and  in  treatment,  had  to  be  cleared  away  before  I  could  enter 
with  confidence  on  my  central  problem,  which  was — to 
determine,  if  possible,  more  accurately  and  scientifically  than 
had  hitherto  been  attempted,  the  relative  parts  played  in 
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Civilization  by  the  great  organic  factors  of  Eeligion,  Govern 
ment,  Science,  and  Material  and  Social  Conditions  generally^ 
and   to   connect   these   factors   by    such    stringent    laws   and 
relations  that  the  whole  would  be  seen  to  form  one  single  and 
harmonious  scheme.     In  endeavouring  to  carry  out  my  object, 
the  first  difficulty  I  had  to  encounter  was  that  presented  by  the 
various  and  divergent  standpoints  occupied  by  existing  students 
of  Civilization — standpoints  as  various  and  divergent  as  the 
various  sciences  from  which  the  problem  was  approached.     The 
Historian,  for  example,  whether  of  the  narrative  or  the  philo 
sophical   school,   is   apt   to    feel    that   a   sufficient   theory    of 
Civilization  will  have  been  attained  when  once  the  mines  of 
history  shall  have  been  minutely  and  exhaustively   explored, 
and  the  results  collated  and  embodied  in  some  one  or  more  wide 
and   far-reaching   generalizations;    the    Christian   Theologian, 
when  he  has  referred  its  phenomena  to  the  presence  or  absence 
from  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men  of  that  Spirit  which  Christ 
promised  to  leave  to  the  world  after  he  was  gone ;  while  the 
Physical   and   Psychological    Scientist    thinks   the   course    of 
Civilization  sufficiently  accounted  for,  either  by  representing 
it  as  the  continuation  into  the  mental  and  moral  v;orld  of  the 
same  impersonal  law  of  Evolution  which  rules  the  physical ;  or 
by  referring  many  of  its  most  striking  phenomena — notably 
those  fanaticisms  and  enthusiasms  which  have  given  rise  to 
religions,  and  changed  the  face  of  the  world — to  the  effects 
produced  by  material  conditions  of  the  brain  on  mental  states. 
And  as  all  these  types  of  Thinkers  have  carried  into  their 
survey   of    Civilization   the   methods   and   standpoints  of  the 
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respective  studies  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  as,  further, 
the  method  of  each  is  considered  by  the  rest  to  be  false  or  in 
competent,  and  all  are  felt  to  be  more  or  less  partial  and 
incomplete;  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  try  and  discover,  if 
possible,  some  new  organon  or  method  which  should  be  com 
mensurate  with  the  full  breadth  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  which,  while  freely  using  all  these  various  sciences  as 
instruments  of  investigation,  should  become  itself  the  sole  and 
only  standpoint  of  interpretation.  Accordingly,  after  passing 
under  review  the  various  sciences — History,  Physical  Science, 
Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Theology,  and  the  rest — and  marking 
out  the  limits  beyond  which  their  various  methods  were  in 
applicable,  I  proceeded  to  explain  my  own  method,  which  was 
simply  this — to  take  my  stand  on  Human  Nature  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  to  detach  its  laws  from  the  web  in  which  they  lie  and 
make  them  my  standpoint  of  interpretation,  while  using  the 
various  sciences  as  subordinate  instruments  to  furnish  me  with 
the  materials  and  results  required.  Such  is  my  new  organon 
and  the  necessity  I  felt  for  its  use  and  adoption.  That  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  this  may  be  seen  in  the  practice  of  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  any  wide  class  of  confused  and  conflict 
ing  phenomena.  The  Statesman,  for  example,  who  is  obliged 
to  call  in  for  consultation  and  advice,  lawyers,  doctors,  soldiers, 
seamen,  vestrymen,  and  divines,  is  unable  to  take  the  stand 
point  of  any  of  his  advisers,  but  must  occupy  another  and 
different  one  proper  to  his  own  particular  problem ;  for  while 
hearing  what  the  doctors  have  to  say  as  to  the  necessity  of 
compulsory  vaccination,  he  has  still  to  consider  the  effects  of 
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compulsion  on  individual  liberty;  what  the  War  Office  and 
Admiralty  have  to  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
armaments,  has  still  to  consider  their  relations  to  the  public 
purse ;  what  the  vestrymen  or  philanthropists  have  to  say  on 
the  necessity  of  further  poor-relief,  has  still  to  consider  its 
effects  on  the  springs  and  incentives  of  industry ;  and  the  like. 
Again,  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  all  the  old  religions  of 
the  world  contained,  wrapped  up  in  their  structure,  philosophies 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  things  more  or  less  adapted  to  their 
age  and  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  great  role  played  by 
religions  in  the  practical  life  of  the  past  was  due  to  these 
philosophies  embedded  in  their  creeds ;  and  I  contended  that 
when  once  Science  shall  have  taken  over  these  philosophies 
from  Eeligion,  and  added  them  to  her  own  proper  domain,  as 
she  is  doing  more  and  more  every  day,  Religion,  having  lost  its 
jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  field,  will  no  longer  have  any 
effect  on  action,  but  will  be  restricted  to  its  natural,  proper,  and 
perennial  function  of  harmonizing  the  heart  and  mind.  On 
arriving  at  this  point,  one  of  the  acutest  of  my  critics  was 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  imagining  that  my  words  conveyed  the 
impression  that  Religion  would  no  longer  be  of  any  practical 
value  at  all,  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  book  might  still  be 
written  to  show  how  immense  must  ever  be  its  practical 
influence  on  human  life.  Now  the  fault  here,  I  have  no  doubt, 
lay  with  myself  in  not  more  distinctly  explaining  that  when  I 
said  that  Religion  in  the  future  would  have  no  effect  on  action, 
what  I  meant  was,  not  that  it  would  not  be  of  any  practical 
value  (for  any  theory  that  generates  conviction,  and  giver  unity 
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and  harmony  to  both  mind  and  heart,  must  give  a  stimulus  and 
impulse  to  action  which  can  never  be  attained  when  mind  and 
heart  are  rent  in  twain  by  Scepticism),  but  that  it  would  no 
longer  dictate  our  specific  actions,  as,  for  example,  whether  we 
should  take  usury  or  not,  drink  wine  or  not,  give  alms  or  not, 
persecute  heretics  or  not,  but  would  leave  all  this  to  its  proper 
sphere  of  Science,  with  its  balanced  considerations  of  expedi 
ency,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  the  realm  of  calculable  cause  and 
•effect. 

Another  of  my  critics,  observing  the  immense  influence  often 
exerted  over  individual  men  by  direct  moral  exhortation  and 
appeal  in  spite  of  unfavourable  physical  and  material  conditions 
of  life,  found  fault  with  me  for  insisting  as  strongly  as  I  did 
that  the  controlling  factor  in  Civilization  was  not  the  more  or 
less  preaching  of  morality,  but  the  material  and  social  conditions 
of  men ;  that,  in  truth,  you  can  get  at  morality  in  societies  only 
through  improvements  in  these  conditions ;  and  that  before  you 
can  get  a  further  advance  at  any  given  stage,  these  conditions 
must  be  more  equalized;  the  active  agent  in  the  successive 
equalizations  being,  as  I  have  shown,  Science  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  term,  with  its  application  to  all  the  arts,  comforts, 
^and  conveniences  of  life.  Now,  although  in  saying  this  I  my 
self  fully  recognize  the  great  reclamations  and  improvements 
worked  in  individual  natures  by  direct  appeals  to  their  intellects, 
consciences,  and  hearts,  independently  of  any  change  in  their 
merely  material  and  social  conditions,  I  feel  still  bound  to  point 
•out,  what  my  critic  seems  to  have  overlooked,  that  I  am  dealing 
•in  this  work  with  the  problem  of  Civilization,  that  is  to  say, 
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with  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  men  in  societies 
and  masses,  and  not  with  what  concerns  man  as  an  individual 
unit ;  and  that  the  laws  which  determine  the  progress  of  the  one- 
are  practically  as  different  from  those  which  determine  the 
progress  of  the  other,  as  the  laws  of  bodies  in  the  mass  are 
practically  different  from  the  laws  of  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed.  In  actual  life,  this  is  everywhere  recognized. 
If  you  take,  for  example,  any  high-class  journal  which  deals 
alike  with  Politics  and  Eeligion — say,  for  example,  The 
Spectator — and  run  your  eye  along  the  series  of  articles  under 
each  of  these  respective  headings,  you  will  find  that  the  con 
siderations  advanced  in  the  one  case  are  quite  different  from 
those  in  the  other;  that  while  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
Religion,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  appeal  to  man  as  am 
individual  unit,  the  writer  expects  to  influence  the  reader  by 
presenting  him  with  higher  and  truer  ideas,  with  nobler 
standards  of  morality,  and  the  like ;  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
Politics,  or  society  as  a  whole,  the  argument  proceeds  almost 
entirely  on  the  assumption  that  improvements  are  to  be  effected 
in  men  only  by  alterations  in  their  general  material  and  social 
conditions.  The  truth  is,  the  two  problems,  viz.,  of  Society 
and  of  the  Individual,  are  quite  distinct  and  separate  in  nature,, 
and  require  quite  distinct  and  separate  treatment ;  and  hence 
the  large  space  devoted  in  this  work  to  proving,  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  life,  that  all  attempts  to  forward 
civilization  by  direct  moral  exhortation  or  appeal,  in  the  face  of 
material  and  social  conditions  adverse  to  its  reception,  are 
dreams  of  the  closet  only. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  in  a  work  dealing  with  so  wide 
and  complex  a  subject  as  Civilization,  it  was  inevitable  that  if 
I  were  to  attain  to  results  of  a  definite  and  scientific  character, 
I  should  have  to  hew  my  way  through  all  manner  of  obstruc 
tions,  and  through  all  forms  of  accepted  doctrine  and  tradition. 
I  hope,  however,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  I  have  been 
forced  into  collision  with  other  and  abler  minds,  I  shall  be 
found  to  have  represented  them  with  that  fairness,  and  spoken 
of  them  with  that  courtesy  and  respect,  which  is  due  alike  to 
their  high  and  unselfish  aims,  and  to  the  depth  of  my  own 
indebtedness  to  their  labours ;  and  in  leaving  the  work  to  the 
reader,  I  trust  I  may  rely  on  his  giving  it  that  patient  con 
sideration  which  not  any  pretensions  of  mine,  but  the  importance 
of  its  subject,  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose,  and  the  long  labour 
spent  on  it — some  ten  years  in  preparation,  and  four  in  actual 
construction  and  writing — may  claim  at  his  hands. 

January,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


TN  the  present  work  I  propose  to  trace  the  great  laws  of 
-*-  Civilization  and  Progress,  and  to  exhibit,  in  as  systematic  a 
form  as  possible,  the  parts  played  respectively  in  civilization  by 
Religion,  Government,  Science,  and  the  general  Material  and 
Social  Conditions  of  the  world.  But  just  as  in  a  watch  the 
connexion  of  each  wheel  and  movement  with  every  other  must 
be  known  and  adjusted  before  the  watch  can  be  of  any  practical 
service ;  or  as  in  an  electrical  apparatus  the  connexion  between 
all  the  links  of  the  circuit  must  be  established  before  the 
machine  can  be  made  available  for  working  purposes ;  so  until 
the  laws  which  unite  each  of  the  great  factors  of  civilization 
with  every  other  are  known  and  understood,  we  cannot  have  a 
theory  of  civilization  which  will  be  of  practical  value,  either  as 
enabling  us  the  better  to  understand  the  Past,  or  as  affording 
us  guidance  for  the  Future ;  the  failure  to  apprehend  the  part 
played  by  any  one  of  the  factors  completely  vitiating  the 
practical  value  of  the  theory  as  a  whole.  Now  although  the 
illustrious  thinkers,  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
engaged  on  the  problem  of  civilization,  have  succeeded,  in  the 
face  of  enormous  difficulties,  in  establishing  the  true  relations 
existing  between  certain  of  the  factors,  none  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  have  clearly  established  the  true  relations  existing 
between  them  all,  and  none  of  them  therefore  have  given  us  a 
theory  of  civilization  that  can  lay  any  claim  to  completeness. 
Comte,  for  example,  although  he  succeeded  in  working  out, 
with  great  brilliancy  and  with  an  abundance  of  historical  detail 
the  relations  existing  between  Religion  and  Science,  failed  to 

discover  the  link  that  united  Religion  with  Material  and  Social 
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Conditions  generally ;  and  so  was  unable  to  bring  a  full  and 
complete  theory  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  past  or 
the  guidance  of  the  present.  Buckle,  again,  although  he  set 
forth  with  much  force  and  clearness,  the  part  played  in  civiliza 
tion  by  Science,  and  by  Material  and  Social  Conditions,  left 
the  parts  played  by  Religion  and  Government  dark  and  confused; 
while  Herbert  Spencer,  concerning  himself  only  with  demon 
strating  that  civilization,  like  all  other  phenomena,  follows  the 
general  law  of  Evolution,  has  not  attempted  to  show  the  parts 
played  in  it  respectively  by  religion,  government,  science,  and 
material  and  social  conditions.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to 
add  to  the  inheritance  of  thought  bequeathed  to  us  by  these 
great  thinkers,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  means  of  the  super 
structure  which  they  have  erected,  to  carry  the  solution  of  the 
problem  a  step  higher,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  lights 
which  they  have  planted  in  different  portions  of  the  field,  to 
carry  the  torch  of  science  still  farther  into  the  darkness.  But 
instead  of  pursuing  the  enquiries  begun  by  them  into  further 
or  finer  detail,  I  prefer  to  concentrate  all  my  efforts  on  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  uniting  those  factors  which  they  have 
left  unconnected ;  and  so,  if  possible,  by  completing  the  circuit 
of  connexion  at  all  points,  to  establish  the  outlines  of  a 
philosophy  of  civilization  which  shall  be  sufficiently  vital  and 
well-jointed  to  stand  on  its  feet,  and  enable  us  to  interpret  the 
Past,  and  in  a  measure  afford  us  guidance  for  the  Future.  In 
the  method,  however,  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  employ  to 
reach  my  ends,  I  differ  almost  entirely  from  these  distinguished 
thinkers.  For  while  they  have  either,  like  Comte  and  Buckle, 
taken  their  stand  on  the  past,  and  from  the  generalization  of 
what  are  called  the  facts  of  history,  have  sought  to  interpret 
the  present  and  forecast  the  future ;  or  starting  like  Herbert 
Spencer,  from  some  more  or  less  comprehensive  generalization 
of  the  external  world — as,  for  example,  from  the  law  of  evolu 
tion — have  cast  their  hypotheses,  like  nets  into  the  sea  of; 
history,  landing  only  such  facts  as  fall  within  their  range;  I. 
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have  taken  as  my  point  of  departure  the  essential  identity  of  the 
human  mind  in  every  age  and  clime,  and  have  sought  to  trace 
the  progress  of  civilization  to  the  union  of  this  constant  nature 
with  the  various  material  and  social  conditions  of  the  past, 
regarding  the  facts  of  history  as  instructive  commentary  only. 
In  a  word,  while  former  thinkers  have  made  historical  data  the 
main-stay  of  their  theories,  and  have  regarded  the  human  mind 
;as  practically  of  subordinate  importance,  I  have  taken  my  stand 
on  the  constant  nature  of  man,  and  have  regarded  the  facts  of 
history  as  but  appendage  and  illustration. 

To  justify  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
Interpretation,  and  to  show  that  a  new  method  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  must  be  systematically  employed  if  we  are  to 
attain  to  scientific  truth  in  these  higher  departments  of  specula 
tion,  I  have  opened  with  a  section  which  I  have  entitled  A 
New  Organon.  Under  this  section  I  have  arranged  most  of 
the  ordinary  and  recognised  instruments  of  knowledge,  physical 
and  mental ;  and,  while  attempting  to  show  precisely  the  part 
they  play  in  human  thought  and  culture,  I  at  the  same  time 
point  out  that  none  of  them  can  furnish  us  with  the  organon 
we  require  for  the  problem  of  civilization.  I  show  that  while 
civilization  includes  within  itself  the  great  transactions  of 
history,  yet  history,  neither  in  its  narrative  nor  in  its  philo 
sophical  form,  can  furnish  us  with  what  we  require ;  that  while 
it  includes  the  great  results  of  Physical  Science,  Physical 
Science  is  not  the  method ;  that  while  it  has  to  do  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  neither  Metaphysics  nor 
Psychology,  which  deal  with  these  thoughts  and  feelings,  will 
serve  us ;  that  while  it  is  largely  concerned  with  commerce  and 
industry,  Political  Economy  cannot  help  us ;  and  finally,  that 
while  it  is  full  of  the  results  of  religious  beliefs,  Theology  is  of 
no  avail  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Having  thus  thrown 
out  the  ordinary  instruments  of  knowledge  as  unsuited  to  my 
purpose,  I  then  endeavour  to  show  what  that  new  organon  is 
which  must  be  persistently  employed,  if  we  are  to  establish  & 
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science  of  civilization  that  shall  bear  practical  fruit;  and! 
further,  I  show  that  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  this  organon  or 
instrument  that  are  traceable  not  only  the  main  illusions  of  life, 
but  also  most  of  those  political  and  social  Utopias  into  which 
thinkers  of  the  highest  eminence  have  fallen,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Having  illustrated  in  detail  the  importance  of  the  new  method 
which  I  propose  to  employ  in  my  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
civilization,  I  am  in  a  position  to  enter  on  the  main  business  of 
this  work;  and,  accordingly  after  attempting  to  answer  the 
question,  How  are  Civilization  and  Progress  possible  at  all,  in 
a  world  where  the  selfish  and  anti-social  instincts  are  stronger 
than  the  social  and  unselfish  ? — or,  as  Carlyle  has  it,  liow  from 
a  world  of  knaves  to  get  an  honesty  from  their  united  action  ? — 
I  come  to  the  first  and  all-essential  problem  to  be  solved, 
viz. :  What  is  the  goal  of  Civilization ;  the  aim  that  Nature 
has  at  heart ;  the  end  to  which  all  political  and  social  arrange 
ments  are  but  means,  and  to  which  all  individual  efforts 
should  be  directed;  and  in  determining  this,  I  shall  have 
indirectly  determined  the  main  and  essential  element  in  civiliza 
tion  itself.  Now,  in  order  to  furnish  a  solution  that  shall  be 
broad  and  comprehensive,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sufficiently 
definite  and  precise,  E  shall,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  by  a 
direct  inspection  of  Nature  herself ;  and,  in  the  second  place 
(and  by  way  of  affording  an  indirect  or  side  light  on  this 
important  question,  and  bringing  it  into  greater  relief),  I  shall 
contrast  the  views  held  on  it  by  the  two  opposite  schools  into 
one  or  other  of  which  all  systematic  thinkers  may  be  drafted  ; 
tracing  these  divergencies  of  opinion  to  their  secret  roots  in 
opposite  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  what  constitutes 
his  highest  welfare.  And  as  I  give  my  own  firm  adhesion  to 
the  one  side  in  this  conflict  of  opposing  camps,  I  hope  to 
exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  other  by  showing  the  primary  laws 
of  the  human  mind  which  it  has  neglected,  and  the  Utopias  to 
which  this  neglect  gives  rise  when  projected,  like  the  image  of 
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a  camera,  on  the  vast  canvas  of  the  world.  For  just  as  the 
smallest  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle,  if  ignored  or  neglected 
will  subtend,  in  proportion  to  the  vastness  of  the  field,  wide 
and  unsightly  gaps  in  the  circumference;  or  as  the  smallest 
want  of  proportion  in  a  miniature  will,  if  sufficiently  expanded, 
show  as  a  foul  and  ugly  distortion  ;  so  the  smallest  neglect  of 
.any  of  the  primary  laws  of  the  human  mind  will,  when 
embodied  in  theories  of  the  world,  in  schemes  of  political  re 
generation,  ideals  of  society,  and  the  like,  end  in  Utopias  and 
chimeras.  An  examination  of  the  two  most  pregnant  of  these 
political  and  social  Utopias  will  serve  to  expose  the  errors  that 
lie  concealed  in  the  central  conceptions  from  which  they  take 
their  rise,  and  will  assist  the  reader  to  a  just  decision  on  the  all- 
important  question  involved. 

The  goal  to  which  Civilization  is  gradually  tending  being 
thus  determined,  I  shall  next  attempt  to  estimate  the  parts 
played  in  it  by  Eeligion,  Government,  Science,  and  Material 
and  Social  Conditions  respectively,  in  order  that  I  may 
afterwards  treat  of  these  factors  in  combination,  and  show  how 
the  successive  steps  of  progress  have  been  slowly  realised  in  the 
past — those  moral  conquests  won  by  man  from  the  realm  of 
'barbarism  and  night.  And  throughout  the  whole  enquiry  I 
shall  follow  the  method  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  the  New 
Organon  seeking  to  bring  the  constant  laws  of  the  human  mind 
in  their  fulness  and  entirety,  to  bear  on  the  different  periods  of 
the  past,  always  of  course  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
•circumstances  and  conditions  of  different  times  ;  much  in  the 
same  way  as,  in  a  telescope,  we  allow  for  different  distances  by 
adjusting  the  segments,  while  the  lens  or  eye  of  the  instrument 
remains  all  the  while  unchanged. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  part  played  in  civilization  and 
progress  by  religion,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  define  at  the  outset 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  religion  is  to  be  used,  as  of  late 
years  Comte  and  his  disciples  have  put  forward  the  claims  of 
Humanity  to  be  worshipped  in  the  same  sense,  and  on  the  same 
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footing,  as  the  deities  of  the  old  religions.  A  critical  examina 
tion  accordingly  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will  show  us  the 
special  and  exceptional  sense  in  which  alone  Humanity  can  be 
legitimately  said  to  be  an  object  of  religion,  and  will  leave  us 
with  certain  clearly-defined  ideas  with  which  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  religion  in  its  wide  and  generally-accepted  sense. 

The  way  thus  cleared,  I  shall  invite  the  reader  to  a  considera 
tion  of  the  subject  of  Religion  in  general,  and  my  first  attempt 
will  be,  after  giving  the  question  a  form  sufficiently  definite  to* 
admit  of  a  scientific  solution,  to  point  out  the  two  great  laws  on 
which  all  religions  whatever  have  been  constructed,  and  along 
the  lines  of  which  they  have  all  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,, 
evolved.  If  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  reader  with 
me  so  far,  I  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  mark  out,  more 
precisely  and  scientifically,  the  part  played  by  religion  in 
civilization  and  human  life — its  effects  on  the  intellect,  heart, 
and  conduct  of  men;  the  laws  on  which  religions  are  con 
structed  being  the  other  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  necessities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  these  religions  are  adapted  to  meet 
and  satisfy.  And  while  some  persons  believe  that  religion  does 
everything  for  human  life,  and  others  that  it  does  nothing,  or 
worse  than  nothing ;  my  endeavour  shall  be  to  estimate,  in  as 
scientific  a  way  as  is  open  to  me,  what  it  does  do,  and  what  it 
does  not  and  cannot  do. 

Having  exhibited  the  part  played  by  Religion  in  Civilization, 
and  Progress,  I  come  next  to  the  part  played  by  Government. 
Now,  as  the  form  of  government  existing  in  any  country  should 
be  in  a  general  way  the  outcome  and  reflex,  of  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  material  conditions  of  that  country,  it  is  evident 
that,  politically  speaking,  all  forms  of  government  are  alike  good 
or  bad  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  adapted  to  the  time  or 
circumstances.  But,  morally  and  socially  speaking,  these 
different  forms  of  government  have  the  most  widely  different 
results.  To  exhibit  these  moral  and  social  effects — and  these, 
after  all,  are  the  essential  elements  in  civilization — all  forms  of 
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government  may  for  convenience  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic.     The  essence  of  Aristocracy 
is  the  inequality  of  men's  material  and  social  conditions,  and 
includes     all     forms     of     despotism,    imperialism,    kingship, 
oligarchism,  and  the  like;    the  essence  of  Democracy  is  the 
equality  of  men's  material  and  social  conditions,  and  includes, 
besides  democracies  pure  and  simple,  all  forms  of  Socialism  that 
are  of  natural  and  spontaneous  growth  (and  not  mere  paper 
Utopias),  and  which  are  but  the  carrying  of  the  principle  of 
equality  from  the  political  sphere,  still  further  into  the  material 
and  social  sphere.     But  to  ensure  the  reader  against  the  risk  of 
being  led  into  the   region  of  misty,   vague,  and  unprofitable 
speculations,  and  also  to   test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of   the 
doctrines  enunciated  by  the  touchstone  of  actual  fact,  1  have 
exemplified  the  effects  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  respec 
tively  by  the  existing  condition  of  England  and  America,  with 
just  so  much  reference  to  other  democracies  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  as  shall  bring  out  aspects  of  political  law  not 
elsewhere  to  been  seen.     In  doing  this,  I  have  endeavoured  so 
to  free  the  essential  characteristics  of  Aristocracy  and  Demo 
cracy  from  the  complications  and  illusions  that  obscure  them, 
that  the  great  laws  of  society  may  be   clearly  exposed.     For 
just  as  the  highest  service  the  dramatist  can  render  us  is  so  to 
present  a  number  of  concrete  men  and  women,  variously  related, 
and  of  different  characters,  that  by  their  action  and  interaction 
on  one  another  they  may  exhibit  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that 
shall  be  true  of  all  men  and  in  all  times ;  so  the  highest  problem 
of  the  political  thinker  is,  from  the  relations  existing  between 
different  concrete  institutions  and  forms  of  government,  and  the 
character  of  the  people  living  under  them,  to  establish  laws  of 
such  universality  that,  due  allowance  being  made  for  compen 
sating  circumstances  and  conditions,  they  will  account  for  the 
great  characteristics  of  any  nation  and  of  any  age. 

The  parts  played  in  Civilization  and  Progress  by  Religion 
and  Government  having  been  determined,  and  the  course  of  the 
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discussion  having  also  brought  out  prominently  the  parts  played 
by  Science  and  Material  and  Social  Conditions,  it  then  becomes 
possible  to  treat  of  these  great  factors  in  combination.  But 
before  I  can  exhibit  the  laws  that  connect  each  of  these  factors 
with  every  other,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  the  coherent  unity 
called  Civilization,  which  marches  along  the  ages,  and  in  its 
evolution  throws  off  along  its  track  the  different  special  civi 
lizations  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  controlling 
factor,  the  factor  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  and  from 
which  they  take  their  initiative  and  word  of  command;  the 
factor,  in  a  word,  which  must  be  practically  addressed  if 
civilization  is  to  be  advanced  or  retarded.  This  being  deter 
mined,  I  shall  then  ask  how  this  controlling  factor  must  be 
affected  to  make  each  successive  advance  in  civilization  possible ; 
and  this  in  turn  being  answered,  it  will  only  remain  to  exhibit 
the  way  in  wrhich  the  different  factors  have  acted  and  interacted 
on  each  other  as  they  have  come  down  through  the  long  ages 
of  the  Past,  and  will  continue  to  act  and  interact  far  into  the 
unknown  Future. 

The  reader  may  possibly  have  anticipated  that  the  execution 
of  a  plan  so  wide  and  comprehensive  would  cover  even  a  larger 
space  than  that  which  in  this  work  I  have  given  it.  When  a 
writer  bases  his  theory  of  civilization  on  the  alleged  facts  and 
details  of  history,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  bulk  is  indispensable,  even  inevitable ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  reconditeness  of  the  causes  to  which 
political  and  social  phenomena  are  referred,  and  their  remote 
ness  from  the  ordinary  motives  that  actuate  human  beings, 
must  be  the  volume  of  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported ; 
as  in  the  early  Church,  in  proportion  to  the  incredibility  of  the 
miracles  recorded,  were  the  clouds  of  witnesses  by  whom  they 
were  attested.  Indeed,  all  theories  of  civilization  that  are 
wanting  in  that  simplicity  which  characterises  the  primary 
motives  and  impulses  of  human  nature,  are  liable  to  suspicion, 
and  like  the  characters  of  persons  whose  actions  are  dark  and 
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involved,  must  be  reinforced  by  hosts  of  testimonials.  But  as 
the  truths  which  I  desire  to  enforce  are  founded  not  so  much 
•on  the  multiplicity  of  past  events,  with  their  fugitive  and  mis 
leading  lustres,  as  on  the  steady  identity  of  human  nature  in  all 
ages ;  not  so  much  on  the  endless  circumstantialities  of  History, 
as  on  universal  principles  of  interpretation;  not  so  much  on 
external  generalizations,  as  on  the  inner  laws  of  the  human 
mind ;  all  undue  bulk  would  be  a  weakness,  like  that  excess  of 
fat  which  is  a  sign  of  degeneration  rather  than  of  development, 
•or  that  overgrowth  of  territory  beyond  the  arm  of  the  central 
power,  which  historians  have  noted  as  a  real  source  of  debility, 
and  a  sure  precursor  of  decline.  Accordingly,  instead  of  in 
undating  the  reader  with  a  flood  of  historical  details,  which  fall 
from  the  mind  like  the  filings  from  a  magnet  when  the  theory 
that  gave  them  cohesion  becomes  discredited,  and  of  adding 
thereby  to  the  number  of  ponderous  tomes,  that,  like  the  ruins 
of  Roman  aqueducts,  have  lain  mouldering  in  sullen  decay  since 
the  doctrines  that  gave  them  life  have  been  superseded,  1  shall 
•endeavour  rather  to  compose  my  theory  out  of  the  simple 
impulses  and  laws  of  the  human  mind;  filling  in  the  canvas 
with  pigments  picked  up  here  and  there  along  the  great  high 
way  of  life,  following  in  this,  with  humble  step,  the  example  set 
by  the  great  Michael  Angelo  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  painted 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican  with  ochres  dug  from  a  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  palace,  careless  of  the  source  of  his  materials,  so 
only  that  his  pictures  were  intelligible,  and  bore  the  impress  of 
-truth. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HISTORY— DESCKIPTIVE. 

A  T  a  time  when  not  only  the  great  crises  of  nations,  but  the 
*-*•  minute  and  personal  concerns  of  individuals,  were  believed 
to  be  under  the  immediate  care  and  guidance  of  a  Supreme 
Power,  and  human  affairs  were,  in  consequence,  liable  to  super 
natural  interventions  at  every  turn,  no  attempt  was  likely  to  be 
made  to  unite  the  Present  with  the  Past  by  connected  links  of 
natural  causation.  History,  accordingly,  busied  itself  for  the 
most  part  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  conspicuous 
personages  whose  sublime  heads  were  regarded  as  the  appointed 
channels  by  which  the  will  of  Heaven  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  great  masses  of  men,  lying  passive  and  inert  around  the 
base  of  the  social  edifice.  But,  from  the  time  that  the  pro 
cession  of  human  events,  like  the  movements  of  the  stars,  was 
suspected  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  fixed  and  inexorable- 
laws,  and  '  the  people '  (hitherto  believed  to  be  as  rooted  and 
inanimate  as  that  object  on  whose  scaly  rind  Milton's  pilot 
moored),  was  discovered  to  be  a  Leviathan — a  huge  but  inarti 
culate  life  stretching  through  the  centuries,  with  impulse  and 
motion  inherent  in  itself — History  entered  on  a  new  path,  and 
announced  itself  as  a  new  and  sovereign  power.  Instead  of 
dealing,  as  formerly,  with  the  intrigues  of  princes  and  priests, 
with  the  rivalries  of  courts  and  camps,  it  set  itself  to  follow 
and  record  the  movements  of  that  great  world-stream  of 
Humanity,  on  whose  impetuous  waters  princes  and  potentates 
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were  swept  along,  like  straws  on  the  surface  of  some  dark 
unfathomed  tide.  In  other  words,  as  human  affairs  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  interference  of  the  Deity,  and 
natural  causes  were  invoked  to  explain  them,  men  turned  for 
the  springs  that  moved  events  to  the  vast  and  complex 
structure  of  society  itself;  and  History  announced  itself  as 
the  only  sure  ground  on  which  to  rest  in  any  attempt  to  under 
stand  the  Present  or  guide  the  Future.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  an  immense  quarry,  wherein  were  to  be  found,  if  assiduously 
explored,  those  secret  links  which,  like  the  fossils  of  the 
geologist,  would  unite  the  present  order  of  things  with  the 
remotest  past ;  as  a  vast  pyramid  or  mausoleum,  whose  inner 
recesses  would,  when  unlocked,  disclose  the  mighty  figures 
that  still  work  among  us — '  those  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns 
who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns.'  So  deeply,  indeed, 
has  this  new-born  conception  penetrated  the  present  age,  that 
not  a  creed,  institution,  or  shade  of  opinion  but  may  be  seen 
groping  in  the  dark  and  unfathomed  mines  of  history,  seeking 
to  connect  its  lineage  with  the  extinct  heroisms  of  other  days. 
Here,  for  example,  are  a  band  of  Christian  believers  digging  at 
the  root  of  the  primitive  tree,  trying  to  square  their  doctrine 
and  practice  with  the  simplicity  of  the  early  times ;  there,  a 
group  of  pale  and  eager  figures  bending  over  the  great  Protes 
tant  upheaval,  intent  on  proving  the  legitimacy  of  their  des 
cent  from  the  early  ritual  of  the  Eeformation;  and  apart, 
.unchanged  while  all  around  are  changed,  the  undaunted  forms 
of  those  who  stand  stern  and  inflexible  on  that  primitive  rock, 
against  which  it  has  been  said  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 
The  torches  of  the  politicians,  too,  are  to  be  seen  flitting  here 
.and  there  in  the  dusky  labyrinths : — Radicals  chanting  dirges 
over  the  grave  of  Liberty,  or  invoking  the  shade  of  Pericles 
and  the  glories  of  departed  Greece ;  Reactionaries  under 
Oarlyle,  doing  homage  at  the  shrines  of  Caesar  and  of  Crom 
well,  and  commemorating  the  brilliancies  of  the  despotic 
regimes;  Whigs  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  Macaulay  as 
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they  march  past  the  long  line  of  monuments  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  their  once  vital  but  now  fast-decaying  principles. 
There  they  all  are,  equally  anxious  to  justify  their  claims  to 
pre-eminence  in  the  new  and  ever-living  Present,  by  con 
necting  their  lineage  with  the  shadows  and  spectres  of  the 
Past.  And  not  only  these,  but  even  popes  and  kings,  who 
formerly  held  their  haughty  prerogatives  in  fief  by  the  grace 
of  God  or  divine  right,  are  now  obliged,  like  suppliants,  to 
appeal  in  justification  of  their  existence  to  the  glorious  role 
they  have  played  in  the  past — their  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
progress  and  civilization,  their  guardianship  of  national  honor 
and  prestige,  their  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  their  care  and  tenderness  for  the  elevation  and  ameliora 
tion  of  the  masses.  Nor  is  such  an  appeal  altogether  without 
reason.  For  just  as  the  traditions  which  a  man  has  inherited, 
the  training  he  has  undergone,  and  the  circumstances  and 
influences  by  which  he  has  been  moulded,  leave  their  impress 
on  his  character,  and  are  held  as  testimonial  and  guarantee  of 
his  present  honor  and  integrity,  so  the  historical  antecedents 
of  the  current  phases  of  life  and  opinion  may  be  fairly  adduced 
in  support  of  their  claims  to  the  approval  of  mankind.  But 
when  such  antecedents  are  made  the  ground  of  exclusive 
authority  and  pre-eminence,  and  each  starts  up  in  turn  to 
assert  itself  as  the  leading  thread  in  the  vast  complexity  of 
causes  at  work  in  the  past,  we  feel  that  the  web  is  too  hetero 
geneous,  the  threads  too  involved,  to  justify  the  assumption. 
The  same  may  be  urged  against  those  philosophical  historians 
who  would  refer  the  evolution  of  societies  to  the  agency  of 
a  single  principle,  proximate  or  remote,  such  as  climate, 
geological  or  meteorological  phenomena,  the  'persistence  of 
force '  and  the  like.  Carlyle,  who  of  all  thinkers  has  per 
ceived  most  clearly  the  unfathomed  deeps  of  mystery  on  which 
our  little  islet  of  knowledge  swims,  advises  the  historian  to 
refrain  from  such  attempts,  as  more  worthy  of  an  artisan  than 
n,  true  artist ;  and,  instead  of  fancying  that  he  has  exhausted 
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the  infinite  meanings  of  any  transaction,  to  restrict  himself  to 
the  more  modest  attempt  of  giving  some  faithful  picture  of  it, 
deducing  from  it  only  such  household  truths  as  may  prove 
valuable  recipes  in  practice.  Nevertheless,  he,  too,  urges  all 
men  to  search  more  and  more  into  the  Past,  as  '  it  is  the  true 
fountain  of  knowledge,  by  whose  light  alone,  whether  cons 
ciously  or  unconsciously  employed,  can  the  Present  or  the 
Future  be  interpreted  or  guessed  at.'  Now,  as  this  is  pre 
cisely  the  point  which  I  wish  here  to  raise,  and  if  possible  to 
resolve,  I  shall  for  the  sake  of  clearness  consider  History,  first, 
as  a  mere  record  of  events,  and  secondly,  as  a  philosophical 
interpretation  of  them ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
effects  of  each  on  a  just  insight  into  the  Present  or  wise 
guidance  of  the  Future. 

Of  late  years  the  scattered  records  of  dead  and  forgotten 
ages,  dragged  from  the  recesses  in  which  they  lay  entombed 
toy  assiduous  and  indefatigable  explorers,  have  been  so  in 
geniously  dovetailed  and  pieced  together,  that  the  Past,  like 
some  fossil  mammal,  stands  reconstructed  before  us,  and  is 
open  to  the  inspection  alike  of  the  curious,  the  contemplative, 
or  the  indifferent.  Not  only  the  great  panorama  of  events, 
moving  in  vast  perspective  and  outline  along  the  ages,  but  the 
political,  religious,  and  social  life  of  the  various  peoples  and 
nations,  have  been  traced  with  fidelity  by  the  historic  pen; 
each  link  in  the  great  chain  of  historical  sequence  having 
found  its  natural  relations  and  connexions.  We  see  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East  as  they  emerge  large  and  indistinct  on 
the  far  horizon,  their  vast  and  shadowy  figures  rising  and 
falling  in  perpetual  conflict,  like  a  confused  wrestle  of  giant 
spirits  in  the  dawn  We  see  Persia  returning  triumphant  from 
the  struggle,  and  follow  the  movements  of  her  gigantic  des 
potism  as,  like  some  huge  python,  it  rolls  its  slow  and  porten 
tous  bulk  westwards  to  the  sea,  over  whose  sunny  isles  it  hangs 
for  a  while  dark  and  minatory,  until  Greece,  startled  by  the 
impending  danger,  steps  gaily  out  from  beneath  the  oppressive 
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shadow,  erect  and  defiant  as  a  young  Apollo,  and  with  impe 
tuous  ardour  buries  the  glowing  shaft  deep  in  its  unwieldy  side. 
Eastern  barbarism  rolled  back  for  a  while  to  its  den,  we  watch 
with  impassioned  interest  the  rapid  flowerage  and  culmination 
of  Grecian  glory,  her  noontide  brilliance  and  dazzling  eleva 
tion  ;  and  as  she  turns  slowly  to  her  setting,  we  linger  over 
her  departing  splendour  until,  torn  by  dissension  within  and 
treachery  without,  she  sinks  fouled  and  bedraggled  into  the 
night.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  degenerate  Greeks  sit 
chattering  in  their  dotage,  unmindful  of  the  glory  of  their 
sires,  Macedon  has  arisen  and  asserted  her  supremacy  over  the 
whole  peninsula.  Holding  in  her  leash  the  last  remnants 
of  Grecian  patriotism,  whipped  from  its  torpor  into  fiery 
enthusiasm  by  the  memory  of  happier  days,  we  see  her 
storming  across  the  Hellespont,  her  legions  mad  with  glory, 
into  the  heart  of  the  prostrate  East ;  and  as  she  advances  in 
her  career  of  conquest,  we  see  kingdoms  and  peoples  fall 
successively  before  her,  until  her  dominions  stretch  from  sea 
to  sea.  But,  long  before  the  colossal  fabric  has  had  time  to 
consolidate,  dismemberment  ensues,  and  the  glory  of  her  short 
lived  empire  passes  away,  until  at  last  the  once  mighty  king 
doms  of  which  she  was  composed,  after  here  and  there  a 
spasmodic  flicker  of  returning  vigour,  like  the  cottage  lights 
of  some  peaceful  hamlet  in  the  evening,  are  one  by  one 
extinguished.  For  a  power  more  stern  and  indomitable  has 
arisen  and  is  pushing  onwards  to  universal  dominion,  dis 
daining  to  share  with  meaner  rivals  the  empire  of  the  world. 
While  the  crash  of  falling  kingdoms  is  resounding  in  the  ear, 
and  the  confused  din  of  perpetual  strife  fills  the  air,  the  infant 
Rome,  unheeded  and  in  obscurity,  is  putting  out  her  little 
feelers,  and  is  seizing  on  such  adjacent  territory  as  lies  within 
her  reach.  Growing  by  what  she  feeds  upon,  she  gradually 
enlarges  until  she  has  covered  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  -con 
verted  it  into  nutriment  for  herself.  Centuries  .come  and  go, 
empires  rise  and  fall,  and  many  a  bright  promise  has  bloomed 
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and  faded,  but  still  she  waxes  in  bulk  and  vigour,  until  at  lasty 
like  some  mighty  octopus,  we  see  her  embracing  the  world  in 
her  giant  tentacles,  and  Gaul  and  Carthage,  Persia  and  Egypt, 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  have  all  alike  gone  down  before  her 
indomitable  arms.  But  long  ere  the  vast  stretch  of  dominion 
has  reached  its  utmost  bounds,  her  vital  organs,  gorged  to- 
repletion,  lose  their  vigour  and  are  beginning  to  decay. 
Luxury  and  dissipation  have  taken  the  place  of  the  early 
simplicity  and  frugality ;  intrigue  and  faction,  of  the  old 
republican  virtue ;  the  pleasures  of  the  circus,  of  the  glories 
of  the  field.  The  ancient  patriot  is  succeeded  by  the  self- 
indulgent  voluptuary ;  the  ancient  priest,  by  the  winking 
augur ;  and  the  old  Roman  citizen,  by  the  effeminate  oriental 
and  emancipated  slave.  And  when  at  last  civil  war  has  pre 
cipitated  its  bloody  round  of  proscription  and  atrocity,  and  the 
Republic,  honey- combed  to  the  heart  by  corruption,  is  about 
to  collapse,  the  Empire  arises  to  prop  for  a  while  the  rotting 
edifice  and  stay  its  impending  fall.  But  still  the  disintegration 
goes  on.  The  army,  grown  omnipotent  and  dissolute,  puts  up 
the  Empire  to  auction ;  and  the  favourites  of  the  hour  are 
borne  in  turn  from  the  camp  to  the  palace  on  shields  dis 
honoured  by  treachery  and  stained  by  crime.  Victorious 
generals  returning  in  triumph  from  distant  provinces  make 
Rome  the  bloody  arena  wherein  to  contest  their  rival  claims  to 
the  envied  purple.  Liberty  is  strangled,  the  voice  of  Freedom 
is  hushed,  and  the  bright  scintillations  of  genius  are  extin 
guished  in  the  thick  and  stifling  air.  Licentiousness  and 
debauchery  run  riot,  and  their  mad  orgies  are  varied  only  by 
confiscations  and  crimes.  While  revelry  holds  its  court  at  the 
capital,  in  the  meantime  around  the  vast  ring  of  frontier  the 
Barbarian  sits  squatting  low  and  savage,  and,  as  he  presses  in, 
his  growl  is  heard  from  the  outer  darkness,  like  the  confused 
rolling  of  the  midnight  sea.  The  provinces,  crushed  under  the 
dead  weight  of  civil  and  military  officialism,  that  stretches  like 
an  iron  network  over  the  surface  of  the  Empire,  are  impotent 
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for  defence ;  resistance  droops ;  the  ramparts  give  way ;  and 
through  the  breach  the  thickening  hordes  pour  like  a  scorching 
flood.  The  Empire,  put  on  its  defence,  disperses  or  buys  off 
the  invaders,  reconstructs  its  dykes,  and  retracts  its  limits ; 
but  still  the  flood  rolls  in,  until  at  last,  subsidies  and  defeats 
proving  alike  unavailing,  and  even  whole  provinces  thrown  out 
to  appease  the  fury  and  slacken  the  pursuit,  the  Empire  goes 
down  under  the  desolating  tide.  When  we  next  catch  sight  of 
it,  after  the  waters  have  subsided,  its  vast  system  of  central 
ization  has  fallen  to  pieces  and  disappeared ;  society  has 
resolved  itself  into  its  primitive  molecules  ;  the  old  world- 
serpent  has  become  a  roll  of  isolated  rings ;  and  Imperialism, 
after  an  abortive  attempt  to  resuscitate  itself  in  the  West, 
passes  into  the  feudalism  with  which  modern  civilization 
commences.  The  face  of  Europe  is  seen  studded  over  with  the 
castles  of  barbarian  chieftains,  around  each  of  which,  as  a 
nucleus,  runs  a  series  of  concentric  circles  of  infeudation, 
which  radiate  power  and  authority  from  the  feudal  lord  him 
self,  through  successive  ranges  of  vassals  and  retainers,  to  the 
outermost  ring  of  artificers  and  slaves.  Christianity,  mean 
while,  has  arisen,  and  become  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
World.  Dropped  as  a  leaven  into  the  fermenting  heart  of  the 
Empire  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  power,  we  see  it  at  first 
working  silently  among  the  lowest  sediment  of  the  people — the 
cooks,  the  cobblers,  and  slaves — then  slowly  rising,  in  spite  of 
persecution,  through  the  superincumbent  layers  of  society, 
until  it  surges  at  last  over  the  feet  of  the  imperial  throne. 
Returning  thence,  like  a  vivifying  lava-stream,  it  spreads  itself 
abroad  on  all  sides,  mingling  with  the  currents  of  barbarian 
invaders  that  roll  in  successive  tides  over  the  empire,  and 
converting  them  to  itself,  until  it  reaches  the  most  secluded 
districts,  and  there  silently  extinguishes  the  last  fires  left 
slumbering  on  the  neglected  altars  of  Paganism.  Accom 
panying  it  as  it  extends  is  the  vast  organization  of  the  Church, 
which  interweaves  its  golden  threads  everywhere  through  the 
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complex  structure  of  society  ;  softening,  by  its  creeds, 
charities,  and  chivalries,  the  harsh  and  cruel  codes  of  the 
barbarian  conquerors,  and  moderating  the  internecine  feuds  of 
their  savage  chieftains.  While  society  is  thus  re-arranging 
itself  in  the  West,  the  Crescent  arises  with  its  flaming  propa 
ganda,  firing  the  sky  like  a  comet,  and  after  lopping  off  Africa 
and  the  East  from  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  penetrates 
into  Europe,  and  plants  its  standards  at  the  very  gates  of 
Christendom.  Kepulsed  and  driven  back  to  its  native 
dominions,  it  continues  to  maintain,  with  varying  success,  the 
conquests  it  has  achieved,  until,  with  the  somnolency  of  fate 
creeping  over  its  decaying  members,  it  relaxes  into  torpor,  and 
finally  sinks  into  impotent  death.  The  West  knit  together 
again,  by  the  whirlwind  of  religious  fervour  into  which  the 
Crusades  have  thrown  the  nations,  Industry  begins  to  appear, 
and  Commerce  cuts  highways  for  itself  over  distant  seas  to  the 
most  inhospitable  shores.  The  Serf,  hitherto  chained  to  the 
earth,  gradually  acquires  property  and  even  rights  in  the  soil, 
shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  ventures  to  lift  his  stooped  and 
imbruted  front  to  the  light;  but  his  mind,  enmeshed  in  a 
finer  and  more  subtle  despotism,  is  still  enslaved,  and  awaits  a 
happier  day.  The  People,  meanwhile,  have  gathered  into 
towns  and  become  powerful,  and  in  return  for  services  rendered 
are  extorting  charters  of  liberty  from  unwilling  kings.  The 
Nobility,  once  free  as  mountain  eagles,  but  now  ruined  by 
Crusades  or  decimated  by  civil  war,  lose  their  authority,  and 
are  gradually  reduced  under  the  arm  of  the  central  power. 
And  then,  again,  once  more  a  new  era  of  Cassarism  and  King 
ship  arises  for  Europe,  which  here  conspiring  with  the 
nobility  against  the  people,  and  there  depressing  both  alike, 
continues  to  exist,  until  the  nations,  stripped  of  the  last 
vestige  of  political  and  social  liberty,  and  ground  by  oppression 
to  the  dust,  are  awakened  by  the  trumpet-blast  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  rise  in  terror  and  majesty  to  sweep  the 
accursed  thing  away. 
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Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  a  rough  general  sketch  of  the  great 
movements  with  which  History  has  familiarised  us,  and  the 
question  becomes — What  light  does  this,  or  the  like  of  this, 
worked  into  minute  or  minuter  detail,  throw  on  the  Present  or 
-the  Future  1 

The  Present  is  ever  a  mystery  to  us  until  it  is  irradiated  by 
some  knowledge  of  the  Past.  The  glittering  symbols  we  see 
around  us — Church,  School,  Court,  and  Camp — seem  to  the 
unlettered,  as  they  do  to  children,  to  be  fixed  and  rooted  in 
eternity,  and  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  economy  of  Nature  as 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  But  a  glance  along  the  perspective 
of  history  shows  us  that  these,  too,  like  the  fleeting  years,  are 
-evanescent  and  transitory ;  that  Time  changes,  and  will  continue 
•to  change,  their  configuration  and  character ;  and  that,  as  they 
sprang  originally  from  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and  necessities 
of  men,  so  they  will  fade  and  disappear  with  them. 

History  it  is  that  traces  the  changes  that  institutions  have 
undergone  from  their  inception  and  starting-point  down  to  our 
own  time,  and  thus  enables  us  to  apprehend  intelligently  their 
present  position  and  significance — saving  us  from  the  deception 
of  appearances.  Without  History,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
-to  know  whether  the  large  and  imposing  organizations  that 
confront  us  on  every  hand  were  gaining  or  losing  ground ;  were 
waxing  or  waning ;  were  rising  in  power  or  sinking  in  decay. 
The  Catholic  Church,  for  example,  still  stretches  its  vast 
•network  over  Europe  as  it  did  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Papacy.  How,  then,  can  I  tell  whether  it  be  a  rising  or  de 
clining  power,  but  by  tracing  its  history  from  the  days  when 
kings  shuddered  before  its  anathemas,  to  the  time  when, 
pressed  by  relentless  foes  on  every  side,  and  still  fighting  like 
a  Parthian  in  its  retreat,  it  finally  yields  to  the  enemy  its 
last  heritage  of  political  power?  Royalty  is  still  surrounded 
with  all  the  trappings  of  authority — with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  state.  To  know  whether  it  is  in  its  prime, 
or  its  dotage,  we  must  follow  it  from  the  time  when  it  held, 
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in  its  single  hand  alone,  each  several  rein  of  authority  and' 
power,  to  the  time  when,  stripped  one  by  one  of  its  pre 
rogatives,  it  at  last  becomes,  as  a  political  power,  a  myth 
and  symbol  merely.  So,  too,  with  the  Aristocracy.  They 
still  retain  unimpaired  their  dazzling  supremacy  of  wealth, 
and  position,  and  still  exist  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
body  in  the  State.  It  is  only  when  we  see  that,  after  having 
been  once  the  rivals  of  kings,  they  are  now  compelled  to 
save  themselves  from  political  extinction  by  winking  the  eye,., 
by  ducking  to  let  the  wave  pass  over  them,  that  we  rightly 
apprehend  their  present  position.  The  face  of  the  Continent 
gleams  with  bristling  bayonets,  compacted  into  battalions  larger 
and  more  menacing  than  any  the  world  has  seen.  How  then 
can  I  know  whether  Militaryism  is  gaining  or  losing  ground 
in  the  world,  but  by  a  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
its  history  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  ?  The  great  body 
of  the  people  still  retain  their  ancient  habits  of  deference  and 
submission,  and  to  all  appearance  are  still  in  their  pupilage.. 
But,  by  following  them  from  the  time  when  they  were  still 
enslaved,  down  to  the  time  when,  shaking  off  their  chains 
and  coming  to  manhood,  they  set  their  feet  on  the  necks 
of  their  former  oppressors,  we  can  the  better  estimate  the 
present  significance  of  Democracy. 

In  this  way,  History,  by  furnishing  a  larger  base  for 
observation  and  comparison,  and  by  fixing  the  attention  on. 
deeper  and  more  cardinal  issues,  enables  us  to  apprehend 
intelligently  the  purport  and  significance  of  things  around. 
us.  It  enables  us  also,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  to  forecast 
their  future.  For  if,  as  many  believe,  the  course  of  history 
is  the  most  authoritative  expression  and  revelation  of  the 
deep  designs  of  the  Creator,  or,  if  you  will,  of  the  great 
central  laws  of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that,  by  following 
the  tracks  described  by  institutions  in  the  past  down  to  their 
meeting-points  in  the  present,  and  thence  prolonging  them 
onwards  according  to  the  laws  of  their  proper  curves,  we 
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•may  roughly  determine  their  relative  positions  in  the  future. 
Some  are  moving  in  ascending  lines,  others  in  falling  ones; 
:some  have  short  arcs,  and  will  soon  complete  their  cycles 
and  disappear ;  while  others,  with  vaster  sweep,  will  prolong 
their  influence  far  into  the  unknown  future. 

It  is  somewhat  in  this  way  that  History,  as  a  record  of  the 
Past,  is  believed  to  throw  light  on  the  Present  and  the  Future. 
But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that,  while  it  accounts  for 
the  Present,  it  does  not  really  explain  it ;  and,  while  it  enables 
us  in  a  way  to  anticipate  the  Future,  it  does  not  help  us  to 
guide  or  direct  it.  We  have  just  seen  that  History  traces 
the  institutions  we  see  around  us  to  their  sources  in  the  past, 
and  follows  them  back  again  through  all  the  windings  of 
their  progress  and  development  to  their  condition  at  the 
present  time.  But  as  institutions  have  no  merit  in  themselves, 
and  are  good  and  bad  only  in  so  far  as  they  forward  or  impede 
the  true  well-being  of  man,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  guide 
society  aright  until  we  know  Avhat  their  constant  effects  are — 
what  constant  relations  they  bear  to  the  minds  and  characters  of 
'the  people  living  under  them.  That  they  have  effects  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  admitted.  Some  have  a  tendency  to 
stimulate  and  expand  the  mental  energies,  others  to  repress  or 
deaden  them  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  statesman  accordingly  is  to 
strengthen  and  uphold  the  one,  to  restrict  or  abolish  the  other. 
But  before  he  can  act  wisely,  he  must  first  of  all  know  what 
these  effects  are,  as  a  physician  must  know  the  effects  of  his 
•medicines  before  he  can  prescribe  for  the  welfare  of  his 
patient.  What  we  want,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  know 
ledge  of  how  institutions  came  here,  as  of  their  effects  now  that 
they  are  here ;  not  History,  but  insight  into  To-day.  Of  what 
•use  is  it  to  me  to  know  how  Slavery,  for  example,  arose,  spread, 
.and  rooted  itself  in  this  or  that  country  ?  What  I  want  to 
.know  is  its  constant  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  every 
.age  and  nation.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  how  Christianity 
•or  Mahommcdanism  arose  and  struggled  into  supremacy  in 
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this  or  that  quarter  of  the  world?  What  I  want  to  know 
is  the  effect  of  these  respective  creeds  on  the  populations 
living  under  their  sway.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  the 
history  of  the  long  struggle  between  aristocracies  and  demo 
cracies,  if  we  do  not  know  the  effects  of  their  distinctive 
principles  on  the  human  mind,  on  its  dignity  or  abasement,  its 
expansion  or  repression,  its  fulness  and  spontaneity,  or  tameness 
and  rigidity?  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  institutions  on  human  well-being — material, 
intellectual,  and  moral — we  cannot  wisely  guide  the  Future. 
It  is  equally  clear  that,  without  such  knowledge,  we  cannot 
understand  the  Present.  To  understand  the  Present,  is  to 
understand  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and  beliefs  of  men  in  the 
Present ;  and  for  the  great  masses  these  are  the  direct  results 
of  the  religions,  creeds,  and  forms  of  government  under  which 
they  live — in  a  word,  of  their  institutions.  Of  course,  the1 
great  moral  and  mental  characteristics  of  any  people  are  the 
combined  results  of  many  institutions.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that,  until  we  can  separate  the  effects  that  are 
attributable  to  each  of  these  institutions,  and  that  are  inherent 
in  their  very  nature,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the  con 
dition  of  a  people  in  its  tout  ensemble. 

History,  then,  as  a  mere  record  of  the  Past,  can  give  us  no- 
insight  into  the  Present,  or  guidance  for  the  Future ;  such 
insight  and  guidance  being  got  only  from  a  systematic  know 
ledge  of  the  effects  of  institutions  on  human  life  and  character. 
This  knowledge,  when  attained,  will  constitute  the  Science  of 
Politics — a  science  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected,  only 
here  and  there  an  occasional  explorer  having  ventured  to  sink. 
a  shaft  in  some  outlying  portion  of  the  field.  And,  in  passing, 
I  may  remark  that  such  a  science  may  lie  midway  between  the- 
general  science  of  society,  or  Sociology,  on  the  one  hand,. 
and  what  is  called  practical  statesmanship  on  the  other. 
Sociology  interprets  the  movements  of  society  as  the  results  of 
some  one  law,  as  of  Evolution,  which  is  so  general  that,  even  i£~ 
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it  were  true,  it  would  be  of  little  use  for  practical  guidance. 
In  this  respect  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  special  science 
of  politics,  that  the  general  science  of  biology  does  to  the 
special  science  of  medicine.  For,  while  the  science  of  biology 
announces  the  general  laws  that  are  common  to  all  animal 
organizations  alike,  it  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  those  special 
complexities  of  the  human  body,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  subject,  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  So,  too,  with  Sociology.  It  shows  us  the  laws 
which  societies  in  general  follow,  but  does  not  enable  us  to 
guide  any  particular  society  to  its  true  goal.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  infinite  variety  of  motives,  interests,  and 
beliefs  which  must  be  directed  and  combined  before  any  society 
can  enter  on  a  higher  stage ;  but  merely  points  to  a  fatality 
rolling  through  the  ages,  and  making  human  beings  its  willing 
or  unwilling  ministers.  Practical  statesmanship,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  species  of  empiricism,  and  is  too  superficial  and 
shortsighted  to  be  depended  on  for  future  guidance  and 
direction.  Its  method  is  to  listen  assiduously  to  the  interests, 
wishes,  and  prejudices  of  the  different  classes  in  society,  and,  if 
possible,  to  estimate  their  relative  force  and  volume  (by  the 
clamour  which  they  raise  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere),  with  the 
object  of  so  apportioning  legislative  enactments  as  to  satisfy  at 
once  the  greatest  number  of  interests.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
estimate  the  consequences  that  will  flow  from  the  pre 
ponderance  of  any  institution  or  set  of  beliefs,  for,  as  has 
been  well  said,  Jesus  has  no  chance  with  Judas  Iscariot  unless 
he  has  the  votes,  but  seeks  merely  to  follow  the  wishes  of 
those  who  for  the  moment  have  turned  the  balance  of  power 
in  their  favour.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  that  empiricism 
in  medical  practice  which,  instead  of  understanding  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  and  their  relations 
to  each  other,  would,  when  the  patient  complains,  simply  clap 
a  poultice  on  the  seat  of  pain.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
Science  of  Politics  which  shall  trace  the  effects  of  creeds, 
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institutions,  and  forms  of  government,  on  human  well-being; 
and,  by  indoctrinating  the  public  mind  with  its  principles, 
shall  prepare  the  way  for  the  practical  statesman,  who  when 
the  time  is  ripe  will  take  them  up,  and  devise  the  best  means 
for  giving  them  effect.  Attempts  have  already  been  made,  it 
is  true,  to  reduce  the  effects  of  different  institutions  on 
material  welfare  to  a  S}  stematic  form,  and  the  results  con 
stitute  a  part  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  But  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  their  eftects  on  the  higher  moral 
and  sinritual  life  of  nations  should  be  investigated,  and  the 
results  made  a  part  of  the  consolidated  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  will  be  objected,  doubtless,  that  institutions  are  as  much 
the  product  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  men,  as  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  men  are  the  product  of  institutions; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  any  attempt  to  formulate  the  effects 
of  institutions  on  men,  without  taking  into  account  the  effects 
of  men  on  institutions,  must  furnish  us  with  data  for  insight 
and  guidance  at  best  partial  and  incomplete.  Now,  while  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  institutions  are  as  much  the  product  and 
expression  of  men's  sentiments  and  opinions,  as  men's  senti 
ments  and  opinions  are  the  product  of  institutions,  I  desire  to 
point  out  that,  for  purposes  of  insight  and  guidance,  there  is 
this  immense  difference  between  them :  that  whereas  the  effects 
of  institutions  on  men  can  be  made  the  subject-matter  of 
scientific  investigation,  the  effects  of  men  on  institutions 
cannot  be  so  made.  It  is  true  that  we  can  to  a  large  extent 
estimate  the  influence  of  great  men  on  institutions  of  the  past. 
We  can  trace  the  effects  of  Buddha,  Mahomet,  Cassar,  Luther, 
on  the  institutions  which  preceded  them  and  under  which  they 
were  born,  and  can  follow  the  movements  initiated  by  them, 
and  extended  by  their  disciples,  until  they  modified  or  replaced 
the  institutions  of  the  earlier  times.  But  we  can  no  more 
predict  the  form  in  which  the  next  Great  Man  will  appear,  or 
estimate  the  influence  he  will  exert,  than  we  can  the  next 
discovery  in  Science,  or  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life.  The 
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influence  of  great  men  in  the  future  cannot  be  foreseen,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  scientific 
enquiry.  It  must  forever  remain  an  unknown  quantity  in 
human  affairs,  not  predicable,  but  only  a  hope ;  not  a  matter 
of  insight,  but  of  trust  and  aspiration;  not  of  Science,  but  of 
Providence  or  Fate.  And  as  for  the  great  men  of  the  past, 
and  their  influence  on  the  present,  they  are  either  already 
summed  up  and  embodied  in  the  institutions  of  the  present  (in 
which  case  their  effects  can  be  estimated  like  that  of  any  other 
institution)  ;  or  they  are  individual  and  personal  influences 
merely,  in  which  case  they  are  politically  non-extant.  The 
influence  of  Christ,  for  example,  and  his  effects  on  the  welfare 
•  of  men,  are  (in  so  far  as  he  is  a  political  power)  embodied  in 
the  institution  called  the  Christian  Church;  the  influence  of 
Augustine,  Luther,  Wesley  and  Knox,  in  the  different 
'branches  of  that  church.  In  so  far  as  they  are  merely 
personal  and  individual  influences,  they  are  not  subject-matter 
•of  politics,  which  deals  only  with  such  sentiments  and  opinions 
as  are  mirrored  and  embodied  in  the  institutions  around  us, 
and  are  held  by  great  masses  of  men. 

If  of  the  two  great  influences  then,  that  by  their  play  and 
inter-action  make  up  the  movement  of  Civilization,  viz.,  the 
action  of  institutions  on  men,  and  of  men  on  institutions — the 
effects  of  men  on  institutions  in  the  future  cannot  be  now  fore 
seen,  or-  scientifically  determined;  the  effects  of  men  on 
institutions  in  the  past  are  already  represented  by  the  institu 
tions  around  us.  Either  way,  therefore,  their  consideration 
•can  give  us  no  insight  into  the  present,  or  guidance  for  the 
future.  But  the  effects  of  institutions  on  men,  on  the  contrary, 
•can  be  scientifically  determined  ;  and,  when  determined,  like 
other  laws  of  nature,  hold  good  alike  for  the  Present,  Past,  and 
Future.  Accordingly,  if  we  can  determine  the  effects  that 
institutions  have  over  men's  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  at  the 
present  time,  we  may  know  that  they  have  had  the  same  effects 
in  the  remotest  times,  and  can  predict  that  they  will  have  the 
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same  effects  in  the  next  millennium.  That  the  same  institution 
should  have  the  same  effects  in  every  age,  although  the  effects 
of  other  institutions  may  overlay  and  obscure  our  perception  of 
them,  is  indeed  a  very  axiom  of  thought.  It  is  assumed  in  all 
the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  welfare  of  man  by  legislation 
i.e.,  by  alterations  in  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives. 
Without  such  assumption,  all  legislation  were  as  uncertain  and 
shifting  as  the  winds.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  effects  of 
institutions  on  men  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  statement,, 
inasmuch  as  institutions  which  in  one  age  have  forwarded 
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human  development  have  in  another  age  retarded  it.  It  may 
be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  Militaryism,  which  once  aided 
civilization,  by  welding  small  and  heterogeneous  tribes  into 
large  and  powerful  nations,  now  obstructs  it ;  that  Feudal 
Aristocracy,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  only  possible 
regime  that  could  have  held  society  together,  is  now  opposed 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  people — material,  intellectual,, 
moral ;  and  that  Slavery,  which  at  one  time  helped  civilization 
by  releasing  the  more  advanced  races  from  the  lower  toilsr 
thereby  enabling  them  to  pursue  higher  ends,  has  become  (now 
that  the  dignity  of  man  enters  as  a  factor  into  political  calcula 
tions)  a  curse  to  all  engaged  in  it.  All  this  may  be  readily 
admitted,  and  yet  it  does  not  prove  that  the  same  institutions 
have  had  different  effects  in  different  times  and  places.  It  only 
shows  that  political  necessities  have  made  these  effects  less^ 
urgent  and  important  at  one  time  than  another.  It  is  the  same 
with  nations  as  with  individuals.  For  just  as,  when  a  man's  life 
is  in  danger,  the  finer  sentiments  of  his  mind  are  for  the 
moment  less  urgent  than  his  self-preservation,  so,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  material  power  and  social  order  are  of  greater 
relative  importance  than  those  higher  moral  and  spiritual  interests- 
which  are  the  last  achievement  of  civilization.  But  that  the 
same  institutions  have  had  the  same  effects  throughout  is 
undoubted.  Militaryism  had  the  same  effect  in  restricting  the 
liberties  of  the  individual,  and  making  him  a  mere  cog  or  pinion 
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in  the  State-machine,  in  the  day  when  it  was  an  essential 
element  in  civilization,  as  it  has  now ;  only,  the  liberty  of  the- 
individual  was  then  less  urgent  than  the  preservation  of  society 
or  the  aggrandisement  and  domination  of  the  superior  races. 
Feudal  Aristocracy  had  the  same  effect  in  preventing  the 
mental  and  moral  expansion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  has  to-day  ;  only,  at  that  time  the  dignity 
of  serfs  and  artisans,  the  mental  expansion  of  flunkeys  and 
retainers,  were  of  less  consequence  than  the  preservation  of 
authority  in  innumerable  centres  of  feudal  power.  Slavery  has 
had  the  same  effects  on  men  in  every  age  and  country  ;  only 
at  one  time  it  was  considered  more  important  that  the  few 
should  be  energetic,  enlightened,  and  free ;  should  civilize,, 
colonize,  and  cultivate  philosophy  and  the  arts ;  than  that  a 
motley  herd  of  barbarians,  negroes,  or  orientals,  although  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God  with  their  masters,  should  have  equal 
justice,  equal  rights,  equal  chance  of  elevation  and  expansion  of 
soul. 

As  a  record  of  the  past,  then,  History  can  give  us  none  of 
that  political  insight  and  guidance  which  it  arrogates  to  itself, 
none  of  that  political  wisdom  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
great  repository  ;  such  insight  and  guidance  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  aim  of  that  Science  of  Politics  which  has  still  to  b& 
inaugurated.  We  have  now  to  inquire  what  help  History  gives 
us  in  our  individual  capacities  as  men  who  have  lives  to  lead  in 
the  ever-new  days  that  are  dawning  over  us. 

Carlyle  has  said  that,  the  choice  of  our  Ideals  is  the  most 
important  step  in  life ;  Matthew  Arnold,  that  Conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life  ;  and  Goethe,  that  life  is  Action,  and  not  Con 
templation.  Now,  if  we  examine  History,  we  shall  find  that, 
although  it  stimulates  and  exercises  the  emotions,  it  neither 
directs  the  imagination  in  the  choice  of  the  ideals  we  are  to 
follow,  the  conscience  in  the  principles  of  conduct  we  are  to 
support,  nor  the  reason  in  the  line  of  action  we  are  to  pursue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  sreat 
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•men  who  have  made  history  illustrious,  we  are  carried  away  by 
the  virtue  and  character  they  exhibit — by  their  energy  and 
perseverance  under  difficulties,  their  cheerfulness  and  stoicism 
in  defeat,  their  moderation  and  humility  in  victory.  What  a 
fine  bracing  effect,  for  example,  the  old  heroes  of  Plutarch  have 
•on  the  mind!  What  a  thrill  of  admiration  runs  throuo-h  the 
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veins  as  we  read  of  how  no  adversity  could  subdue  their 
undaunted  spirits,  or  dim  their  splendid  magnanimity !  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Past  is  not  all  a  tale  of  ancient  heroism.  The 
ideals  which  it  has  bequeathed  to  us,  though  sometimes  high 
and  pure,  are  often  false  and  hollow;  and  History,  instead  of 
[perpetuating  models  of  virtue,  is  too  often  the  apotheosis  of 
brute  force  or  vulgar  success.  The  consequence  is  that  men's 
admirations  as  often  settle  on  strong  and  unscrupulous  char 
acters,  as  on  great  and  sublime  ones.  It  is  questionable,  indeed, 
whether  Bonaparte,  for  example,  has  not  been  as  much  an 
object  of  admiration,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  career  presents  precisely  those  charac 
teristics  that  are  most  attractive  and  alluring  to  the  young 
.ambitious  mind :  at  that  period  of  life,  too,  when  it  is  most 
important  that  the  ideals  we  select  should  be  high  and  unalloyed. 
And  thus,  by  presenting  us  with  types  of  character  that  are 
maimed  and  imperfect,  and  erecting  into  objects  of  idolatry 
men  of  mixed  and  impure  genius,  History  has  as  often  served 
.as  precedent  for  gigantic  crimes  as  for  super-eminent  virtues. 
It  was  the  conquests  of  Alexander  that  fired  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon,  the  dagger  of  Brutus  that  played  before  the  fevered 
imagination  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

If  History  does  not  direct  the  imagination  in  its  choice  of 
ideals,  neither  does  it  give  that  support  to  the  conscience  which 
is  so  indispensable  for  present  or  future  guidance.  Instead  of 
shining  with  a  pure  and  steady  lustre,  its  lights  are  frequently 
confused,  uncertain,  and  misleading.  Virtue  and  its  reward, 
•crime  and  its  punishment — which  ought  to  be  linked  together 
.as  by  bands  of  iron — lie  often  so  far  apart,  that  their  connexion 
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is  not  apparent  ;  and,  although  the  bonds  exist,  and  the  com 
pensations  are  as  sure  as  Nemesis,  they  are  often  as  invisible  and 
unsuspected  as  those  hidden  streams,  whose  secret  currents 
connect  the  waters  of  distant  lakes.  So  difficult,  indeed,  is  it 
to  track  the  path  of  Justice  through  the  thickets  of  dishonesty 
and  crime,  that  men  at  last  have  ceased  to  believe  in  its  exist 
ence  in  this  world  ;  and  special  provision  is  accordingly  made 
for  its  triumph  in  the  next.  They  see  virtue  followed  as  often 
by  a  penalty  as  by  a  reward.  George  Washington  may  have 
been  pardoned  for  cutting  down  the  apple-tree,  because  he 
would  not  tell  a  lie  ;  but  many  a  boy  before  and  since  has  been 
thrashed  for  the  same  reason.  For  one  man  whom  integrity  and 
singleness  of  mind  have  raised,  on  the  golden  wave  of  oppor 
tunity,  to  power  and  supremacy,  thousands  have  gone  to  their 
graves,  broken-hearted  and  in  despair,  the  martyrs  and  victims 
of  divine  ideas  quickened  before  their  time,  and  plucked  before 
their  general  ripening.  These  are  truisms  of  History.  And 
yet,  so  little  have  they  availed  to  instruct  us,  that  bigotry,  per 
secution,  and  neglect  devour  their  hecatombs  of  victims  to-day 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  old.  It  is  doubtless  easy  to  sit  and 
condemn  the  men  who  persecuted  the  inaugurators  of  the  belief 
which  we  now  love  and  cherish,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the 
heralds  of  new  thought  fare  any  better  to-day ;  or  that  history,, 
which  has  taught  us  to  beware  of  neglect  and  persecution  in 
general,  has  helped  us  to  avoid  it  in  particular.  Nothing  is 
more  wearisome  than  the  lamentations  we  so  constantly  hear  over 
the  fate  of  Burns,  for  example,  and  the  neglect  he  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  from  men,  too,  who  we 
perceive  would  act  in  the  same  way  were  he  alive  to-day.  Not 
that  men  have  ever  wished  to  persecute  the  right ;  not  that 
they  wish  to  neglect  merit,  only  they  do  not  see  that  it  is 
merit.  And  thus  all  right  conduct  in  the  present  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  belief,  opinion,  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  insight  into  To-day. 

And,  lastly,  History  gives  us  no  guidance  in  Action.     If  life 
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is  work,  and  not  passive  enjoyment  or  barren  contemplation,  of 
what  use  can  the  records  of  ancient  virtue  or  modern  chivalry 
be  to  me,  who  have  quite  another  set  of  problems  to  deal  with, 
and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  without 
precedent?  What  insight  or  guidance  does  it  give  me  to 
know  what  other  men  have  done  in  other  days  and  under  other 
circumstances  and  conditions  1  For  the  question,  after  all,  is 
not  so  much  how  we  are  to  act  in  general,  as  what  we  are  to  do 
in  particular.  It  is  a  matter  not  so  much  of  right  principles, 
which  all  admit,  and  which  it  needs  no  one  to  rise  from  the  dead 
to  enforce,  as  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  things  are  governed.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  and  that 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  character  will  carry  a  man  through  a 
great  part  of  his  perplexities.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
miseries,  misunderstandings,  and  heart-burnings  of  the  world, 
are  as  much  due  to  bad  judgments  as  to  bad  intentions,  to  dif 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  differences  of  moral  principle.  For 
remedy,  nothing  will  avail  but  insight  into  the  conditions  under 
which  we  work  and  live,  into  the  connexion  of  causes  and  the 
€ourse  of  events ;  and  as  the  conditions  are  never  twice  alike, 
each  emergency  requires  a  different  combination  of  thought  and 
action  to  meet  it.  An  American  humorist  has  observed  that 
because  Benjamin  Franklin  began  life  as  a  tallow-chandler,  and 
entered  Philadelphia  with  half-a-loaf  in  his  pocket,  other  boys 
were  expected  to  do  the  same,  if  they  ever  hoped  to  rise  in  the 
world.  The  remark,  though  purposely  exaggerated,  sufficiently 
expresses  a  prevalent  feeling.  Scipio  and  Garibaldi  were  heroes 
and  military  men,  Paul  and  Peter  were  apostles.  Must  I  too 
become  a  military  man  or  an  apostle  ?  The  men  whose  lives  we 
are  asked  to  imitate  were  great,  not  because  they  followed  the 
precedents  of  those  that  had  gone  before,  but  because  they 
relied  on  themselves,  looked  into  matters  for  themselves,  and 
acted  on  insight  into  the  immediate  conditions  under  which 
they  lived  and  worked.  To  follow  precedent  is  not  so  much  a 
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mark  of  true  insight,  as  an  indolent  substitute  for  the  want  of 
it.  Buonaparte  himself,  if  he  were  to  rise  from  his  grave  and 
follow  his  old  tactics,  would  be  a  superannuation  and  a  failure. 
To  be  a  success,  a  man  must  conform  to  the  existing  conditions 
of  success.  Does  he  aim  at  being  a  business  success  ?  He 
must  understand,  not  the  state  of  trade  in  the  last  decade,  but 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  to-day.  A  political  success  ? 
Not  the  history  of  politics  in  the  last  century,  but  the  wants 
and  opinions  of  men  in  his  own  time.  A  literary  power  ?  Not 
the  record  of  extinct  theologies  and  philosophies,  but  the  present 
.aspirations,  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the  great  bulk  of  cul 
tivated  readers.  Or  does  he  reject  entirely  all  the  idols  of  the 
theatre,  the  market,  and  the  den,  and  appeal  to  truths  that  arc 
•eternal  and  immortal?  This,  too,  has  its  conditions,  which 
must  be  obeyed. 


CHAPTEE    II. 
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TN  the  last  chapter  we  considered  History  as  a  record  and 
-*•  narrative  of  facts  only.  But  it  is  usually  more  than  a  mere 
record.  In  the  works  of  writers  like  Gibbon,  Hume,  Grote, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  the  narrative  is  interwoven  with  philo 
sophical  and  other  reflections,  which  serve  as  bond  and  connecting 
link  to  the  web  and  sequence  of  events ;  the  problem  of  the 
historian  being  to  find  such  causes,  motives,  and  impulses,  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  facts,  and  bind  them  into  a 
complete  and  harmonious  whole.  If  the  motives  and  causes 
assigned  are  felt  to  spring  naturally  from  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  actors,  we  say  the  historian  has  given  us  a 
faithful  account  of  the  period  he  is  recording ;  if  not,  we  are 
dissatisfied,  and  pronounce  his  work  a  failure ;  as  when  a  novelist, 
after  laying  down  the  ground-work  of  his  characters,  is  unable 
to  make  them  consistent  or  realisable.  In  other  words,  unless 
the  causes  assigned  as  adequate  in  the  past,  would  be  considered 
adequate  to  produce  the  same  results  in  the  present,  we  do  not 
credit  the  representation.  In  a  celebrated  chapter  of  his  great 
work,  Gibbon  has  enumerated  the  causes  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  early 
ages.  We  ask  ourselves  whether  the  like  causes  would  account 
for  like  facts,  under  like  circumstances,  to-day ;  and  accept  or 
reject  his  conclusions  accordingly.  Carlyle  gives  us  what  is 
called  a  'new  estimate'  of  Cromwell,  and  Froude  of  Henry 
VIII.  We  consider  whether  the  estimates  fit  the  facts  according 
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to  the  present  laws  of  human  nature,  and  so  give  or  withhold 
our  approbation.  So  that  History,  instead  of  throwing  light 
on  the  Present,  gets  all  the  light  it  has  to  give  from  the  Present; 
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instead  of  being  the  standpoint  from  which  the  present  is  to 
be  interpreted  and  guided,  the  Present  is  the  standpoint,  and 
History  but  illustration  and  commentary  merely.  The  neglect 
of  this  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  the  source  of  far- 
reaching  errors  in  historians  otherwise  great  and  admirable.  No 
historian,  perhaps,  has  taken  more  pains  to  make  his  characters 
credible  and  consistent  than  Carlyle.  He  is  constantly  asking 
us  whether  we  can  believe  that  men  like  Cromwell,  Frederick, 
or  Mirabeau,  who  did  such  and  such  things  under  such  and 
such  circumstances,  could  have  been  the  men  they  are  usually 
represented  to  be ;  and  tells  us  that  if  we  cannot  do  so,  we  are 
bound  to  reject  the  representation.  But  he  sometimes  departs 
from  this,  his  own,  principle  of  judging  the  Past  by  the  Present, 
and  when  he  does  so,  he  falls  into  those  peculiar  errors  from 
which  most  of  his  political  heresies  have  taken  their  rise.  He 
was  never  weary,  for  instance,  of  praising  what  he  called  the 
beautiful  relation  that  existed  between  lord  and  serf  under  the 
old  feudal  regime ;  and  of  holding  it  up  as  a  kind  of  exemplar 
for  our  imitation  and  guidance  at  the  present  time.  In  this 
relation,  he  asserted,  the  lord,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  guidance 
and  protection ;  the  serf,  in  return,  loyalty  and  obedience. 
Now,  not  only  was  this  not  true  as  an  historical  fact,  except  in 
the  most  mechanical  sense,  but  no  man  can  believe  that  it 
ever  could  have  been  the  fact.  If  we  consider  the  relation 
in  its  effects  on  the  heart  (and  this,  indeed,  was  Carlyle's 
chief  concern),  instead  of  being  beautiful,  it  was  absolutely 
demoralising.  Although  the  serf  may  have  given  loyalty  and 
obedience — for  there  is  no  power  so  base  and  oppressive  but  will 
be  reverenced  by  those  who  suffer  from  it — the  lord,  in  return, 
regarded  the  serf  as  little  better  than  a  beast  of  the  field,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  As  for  the  protection  he  afforded  the 
serf,  it  was  simply  a  piece  of  mutually-advantageous  self- 
interest  ;  while  the  guidance  he  gave  him  eventuated  in  that 
brutal  ignorance  in  which  he  has  lain  until  our  own  time. 
Carlyle  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  identical  relation  repeated 
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in  the  present  day ;  he  would  put  a  hero  in  the  place  of  a  lord, 
and  the  people  in  general  in  the  place  of  a  herd  of  serfs.  But 
the  upshot  would  be  the  same  while  the  relationship  continued, 
were  it  even  to  the  end  of  time — on  the  one  hand  a  nation  of 
flunkeys,  and  on  the  other,  a  tyrant  who  would  treat  them  as 
slaves.  This  result  inheres  in  the  very  essence  of  the  relation, 
and  must  reappear  under  like  conditions  in  every  age  and  nation. 
No  history,  groping  among  the  dead  rubbish-heaps  of  the  Past, 
can  obliterate  this  pregnant  truth  drawn  from  a  just  insight 
into  To-day. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  interpret  the  Past  from 
the  Present,  if  there  are  no  institutions  in  the  present  answering 
to  those  in  the  past?  We  have  no  serfs,  for  example,  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  how  then  are  we  to  understand  a 
state  of  society  of  which  they  were  a  component  element?  The 
answer  is — by  analogy,  by  looking  at  the  essence  of  the  relation. 
Between  a  modern  master  and  his  lackeys  and  dependents,  the 
same  essential  relation  subsists  as  between  the  lord  and  the  serf 
of  feudal  times.  If  we  realise  to  ourselves  the  full  round  of  this 
relationship,  deepen  the  shades  to  correspond  with  the  more 
absolute  power  possessed  by  a  lord  in  early  times,  allow  for  a 
more  aristocratic  state  of  opinion  and  belief,  the  result  will  be 
the  solution  desired.  This  method  of  interpreting  the  Past 
from  the  Present  has  been  followed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  great 
historical  dramas,  with  such  success  as  we  all  know.  He  wishes, 
for  example,  to  give  us  a  picture  of  old  Roman  times.  He  gets 
from  Plutarch  and  other  sources  the  broad  historical  facts,  the 
form  of  government  and  religion,  the  distribution  of  power  and 
authority ;  this  is  the  skeleton  to  which  he  has  to  give  life  and 
reality.  How  does  he  proceed  ?  He  simply  takes  his  stand  on 
the  times  in  which  he  himself  lived ;  notes  the  effects  existing 
institutions  have  on  his  own  and  other  minds ;  allows  for  the 
differences  in  custom,  mode  of  life,  and  political  and  religious 
forms;  and  the  result  is  a  drama  or  dramas  more  real  and 
lifelike,  more  true  and  believable,  an  insight  into  the  working 
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of  Roman  life  more  subtle  and  profound,  than  all  the  husks 
with   which    the   historians    have   furnished    us.      Instead    of 
History  giving   us   any  insight   into    To-day,  it   is    only  our 
insight   into   To-day  that   can   make   the   old  dead  bones  of   ^ 
History  live. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  generalizations 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  products  of  History,  and 
which,  whether  for  warning  or  encouragement,  have  a  mystic 
sanctity  attached  to  them  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  real 
value.  These  teachings  of  History,  as  they  are  called,  include, 
among  the  rest,  such  well-worn  platitudes  as  that  luxury  is  the 
cause  of  decline  in  States ;  that  the  license  of  democracies  ends 
in  despotism ;  and  that  the  first  breath  of  liberty,  instead  of 
appeasing  discontent,  excites  it.  Now,  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  these  generalities,  our  belief  in  them  is  no  more  due 
to  the  teachings  of  History,  than  our  belief  that  two  and  two 
make  four  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  History.  Were  they  not 
seen  to  hold  true  at  the  present  time,  to  say  that  History 
affirmed  them  would  have  about  as  much  weight  as  to  say 
that,  because  History  affirmed  it,  two  and  two  make  five.  We 
believe  luxury  to  be  the  forerunner  of  decline,  not  because 
History  affirms  the  sequence,  but  because  we  see  to-day  that 
luxury  tends  to  selfishness,  isolation,  and  enervation,  and  that 
these  relax  those  social  bonds  without  which  a  nation  cannot 
subsist.  We  believe  the  license  of  democracies  will  end  in 
despotism,  not  because  a  number  of  historical  facts  support 
the  induction,  but  because  we  perceive  that  license  breeds 
disorder,  and  out  of  disorder  order  can  come  only  by  supreme 
power  being  placed  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
individual.  We  cannot,  of  course,  make  as  many  direct  obser 
vations  as  we  should  wish  on  the  relations  between  the  fall  of 
States  and  their  political  antecedents.  We  cannot  have  empires 
and  kingdoms  falling  to  pieces  every  day  before  our  eyes  to 
serve  merely  as  crucial  experiments  for  our  political  inductions. 
We  are  obliged,  accordingly,  to  draw  on  the  Past  for  such 
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historical  sequences  as  shall  supplement  the  want  of  direct 
observation,  and  shall  illustrate  and  enforce  our  political  con 
victions.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  History  is  of  service. 
Not  that  it  teaches  us  anything  new,  but  that  it  strengthens 
the  convictions  we  have  already  formed  from  observation  of  the 
Present,  by  furnishing  us  with  evidence  of  their  truth  in  times 
gone  by.  It  gives  us  the  same  sort  of  assurance  as  if  we  had 
discovered  the  account  of  an  ancient  eclipse  in  some  old  for 
gotten  book,  after  having  read  that  its  exact  time  had  been 
calculated  by  astronomers  of  our  own  day.  It  does  for  man 
kind  what  the  experience  of  other  minds  does  for  the  individual. 
The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  is  got  by  proxy,  and  not  by 
direct  experience.  It  is  largely  drawn  from  the  reports  of 
reliable  contemporaries,  or  from  the  books  and  conversation  of 
eye-witnesses.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  and  act  on  the  infor 
mation  received,  not  because  the  authority  is  infallible,  but 
because  it  runs  in  accord  with  our  other  beliefs,  or  at  least  does 
no  violence  to  them.  I  can  believe  in  events  I  have  not 
witnessed,  in  crimes  I  have  not  committed,  not  because  the 
testimony  is  unimpeachable,  but  because  it  corresponds  to 
tendencies  which  I  feel  in  myself,  or  see  in  the  world  around 
me.  I  can  believe  in  a  man  killing  his  neighbour  in  a  passion 
although  I  have  never  witnessed  it,  because  I  can  realise  the 
extent  to  which  passion  will  go  when  unchecked  by  higher 
considerations.  So,  too,  with  History.  It  supplies  the  present 
age  with  experience  of  former  ages,  and  so  gives  assurance  that 
those  results  have  actually  happened  which  we  should  have  been 
led  to  expect  from  tendencies  visible  in  our  own  time.  But  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  it  must  be  credible  to  us  now,  or  were 
a  messenger  sent  from  Heaven  to  announce  them  we  should 
not  believe  him.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  fraction  of  eternity 
known  as  To-day,  will,  if  rightly  seen,  balance  the  whole  of 
recorded  history,  as  easily  as  a  drop  of  water,  when  rightly 
placed,  will  balance  the  sea. 

That  History  gets  all  its  credence  from  insight  into  To-day 
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:  appears  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  decay  into  which 
the  old  belief  in  miracles  has  fallen  in  the  present  age.     The 
historical  facts  which  support  the  belief  still  exist  as  they  did  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  as  much  a  part  of  well-authenticated 
history  as   any  other   transaction.     Why,  then,  are  they  not 
believed    in    now   as   they  were   formerly  ?      Simply   because 
History  gets  all  its  authority  from  insight  into  the  present 
world,    and   not   from   the   credibility   of   witnesses,    however 
trustworthy.      In    the    days   when    miracles    in   general   were 
believed  in,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  days  when  the  interposition  of 
supernatural  agents  in  human  affairs  was  believed  in,  any  special 
set  of  miracles  was  of  course  a  priori  credible.     But,  to-day,  no 
supernatural  agencies  whatever  are  believed  to  interpose  in  human 
affairs,-  and  consequently  accounts   of  miracles,  no  matter  by 
what  authority  attested,  are  almost  entirely  discredited.     The 
reason  why  supernatural  agents  were  formerly  believed  to  inter 
pose  in  human  affairs,  was  simply  because  events  were  constantly 
happening  on  every  side  which  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of 
knowledge,  be  explained  by  natural  causes;  and  that,  conse 
quently,  by  the  profoundest  law  of  human  nature,  men  were 
bound  to  attribute  to  wills  like  their  own  what  could  not  be 
referred  to  known  natural  agencies.      The  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  why  we  do  not  now  believe  in  supernatural  interpositions, 
is  simply  because  all  events  whatever  are  believed  to  be  trace 
able   to   natural   causes ;     time   and   observation   alone   being 
wanting  to  make  out  the  more  subtle  and  recondite  connexions. 
'It  is  the  same  with  the  belief  in  witchcraft  as  with  the  belief  in 
miracles.    The  evidence  in  its  favour  was  strong  and  convincing. 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  past  firmly  believed  in  it — 
Bacon,  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Thomas  Brown.     To  men  of  such 
penetration  the  evidence  seemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief, 
simply  because  they  came  to  the  examination  of  the  facts  with 
minds  already  prepared  for  such  interpretations.       They  saw 
events  occurring  around  them  every  day  which  nothing  but  the 
: supposition  of   invisible  wills   like   their   own   could   explain. 
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Hence,  evidence  which  would  have  been  rejected  by  us  was 
deemed  sufficient  by  them.  But  why  multiply  instances  ?  If 
further  proof  were  wanting  that  History  is  but  an  appendage 
and  illustration  of  the  Present,  and  must  be  sternly  subordinated 
to  it,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  broad  general  truth  that  all  know 
ledge  whatever  is  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Present, 
and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Past.  We  do  not  judge  of 
the  nature  of  comets,  for  example,  by  the  accounts  History  gives 
of  them  when  they  were  believed  to  '  shake  from  their  horrid 
hair  pestilence  and  war,'  but  we  judge  of  their  effects  then  by 
what  we  know  of  their  nature  now.  We  do  not  judge  of 
ancient  maladies  from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  but  from 
our  present  knowledge  of  disease ;  even  the  theologians  ventur 
ing  timidly  to  hint  that  those  who  were  said  to  be  possessed  of 
devils  were,  after  all,  only  the  victims  of  epilepsy.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  thunder  was  the  voice  of  Jove,  or  the  lightning 
his  thunderbolt.  In  short,  all  old  interpretations  must  give 
way  to  the  new  ;  the  Past  must  be  postponed  to  the  Present ; 
and  Science,  while  pronouncing  on  all  that  has  gone  before,  is 
itself  unjudged,  save  from  the  higher  standpoints  to  be  reached 
in  the  future. 

To  give  greater  completeness  to  the  subject,  we  have  still  to 
consider  History  as  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  Past, 
and  to  enquire  what  light  it  throws  on  the  Present  or  the 
Future.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  History  may  be  so 
read  as  to  support  any  belief  or  system  of  thought ;  and,  indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  number  of  contradictory  theories  to  which  it 
has  lent  its  aid,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  imputation.  I  have  noticed  that  those  theories  of  the 
World  or  of  Society  which  profess  to  rest  on  a  wide  induction 
of  historical  facts,  carry  much  greater  weight  in  the  public 
mind,  than  those  that  stand,  unsupported,  on  direct  insight 
into  things  around  us.  The  bulk  and  pretentiousness  act  on> 
the  imagination,  as  a  Lord-Mayor's  show  on  nursery-maids  and 
children,  and  mightily  enhance  the  dignity  anil  weight  of  the 
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argument.  When  we  read  Comte,  or  Buckle,  or  Spencer,  and 
their  respective  accounts  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  we 
imagine  that  the  theories  they  are  seeking  to  establish  have 
arisen  in  their  own  minds,  out  of  the  facts  presented,  as  easily 
and  naturally  as  they  do  in  their  books.  We  are  accordingly 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  grasp  of  intellect  that  can  survey,  like 
a  God,  in  one  vast  picture  and  perspective,  the  whole  move 
ment  of  humanity ;  the  eye  is  dazzled,  and  loses  its  sense  of 
proportion;  and  the  imagination,  crushed  like  an  Enceladus 
under  a  mountain  of  tradition  and  authority,  is  paralyzed  and 
unable  to  stir.  But  the  more  penetrating  minds  perceive  that 
the  theory,  instead  of  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  facts,  has 
really  been  projected  into  them,  only  such  facts  being  adduced 
as  run  in  accord  with  it ;  and  that  the  great  draughts  swept 
into  the  net,  have  been  as  carefully  selected  beforehand,  as 
those  fish  which  Anthony  drew  from  the  sea  with  such  eclat, 
but  which  Cleopatra  discovered  to  have  been  put  on  by  boys 
paid  to  descend  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of  the  theory  being, 
as  is  supposed,  the  concentrated  result  and  product  of  the 
author's  reading,  the  reading  has  been  an  elaborate  search  for 
facts  to  support  the  theory.  Instead  of  having  been  drawn  from  a 
vast  array  of  historical  facts,  the  theory  has  really  been  drawn 
from  a  limited  observation  of  men  and  things  around ;  and  is 
usually  either  the  development  of  some  striking  generalization 
of  outer  facts,  or  the  expansion  of  some  pregnant  law  of  the 
human  mind.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  has  no  force  over 
and  above  the  limited  range  of  facts  from  which  it  was  drawn 
in  the  first  instance ;  as  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  mill 
has  no  power  over  and  above  the  simple  motor  by  which  it  is 
turned.  Spencer,  for  example,  admits  that  his  theory  of  Evolu 
tion  which  appears  to  the  reader  as  if  it  had  unfolded  itself  in 
the  most  natural  and  spontaneous  manner  from  the  facts 
detailed,  was  really  suggested  by  a  striking  observation  of 
Von  Baer  to  the  effect  that  organisms  in  their  development 
pass  from  a  homogeneous  to  a  heterogenous  condition.  This 
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generalization  seemed  to  crystallize  and  unite  into  a  harmonious 
whole,  many  observations  already  made  by  Spencer  himself  in 
different  fields  of  scientific  research.  Accordingly,  after  giving 
the  generalization  a  more  precise  and  definite  form,  he  ranges 
systematically  with  it  through  the  different  classes  of  scientific 
facts,  and  finds  that  it  is  the  law  which  they  all  obey.  All  this 
is,  of  course,  quite  legitimate,  seeing  that  the  facts  of  science 
are  objective  realities  which  exist  to-day  and  are  open  to 
examination  and  inspection.  But  when  he  ascends  the  stream 
of  existence  to  its  source,  and  undertakes  to  show  how  things 
arose  (and,  indeed,  it  is  this  that  gives  bulk  to  his  volumes), 
his  special  interpretations  have  no  more  value  than  the  general 
theory  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  For  example,  he  under 
takes  to  show  us  the  origin  of  life,  of  species,  of  the  nervous 
system ;  of  our  ideas  of  time  and  space ;  of  the  conscience ;  of 
the  sense  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  virtue ;  of  societies, 
religions,  and  forms  of  government ;  and  all  on  the  theory  of 
Evolution ;  going  so  far  even  as  to  have  his  sociological  facts 
collected  by  proxy  in  support  and  verification  of  the  hypothesis. 
Xow,  seeing  that  the  origin  of  things  lies  quite  beyond  our 
observation,  being  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  past,  it  is  clear 
that  his  explanations  only  go  to  show  how  things  might  have 
arisen  if  the  theory  of  Evolution  were  true,  not  how  they 
actually  have  arisen.  Whether  the  theory  of  Evolution  is 
itself  to  be  regarded  as  true  or  false,  will  depend  not  so  much 
on  how  far  it  will  explain  the  illusory  phenomena  of  the  past, 
as  how  far  it  will  explain  the  phenomena  that  lie  around  us  in 
the  present.  The  consequence  is  that  any  disparagement 
thrown  on  the  theory  by  the  evidence  of  facts  adverse  to  it  in 
the  present  hour,  would  blow  to  the  winds  all  the  long  years  of 
toil  spent  on  uncertain  or  fantastic  speculations.  Indeed,  if 
one  known  fact  could  be  distinctly  adduced  to  negative  the 
general  theory,  the  whole  body  and  superstructure  of  special 
interpretations  and  explanations  would  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
do  not  wish  in  these  remarks,  to  disparage  the  great  ingenuity 
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•and  subtlety  shown  by  Spencer,  still  less  to  deny  his  great  con 
tributions  to  thought,  his  original  glances  into  things,  and  the 
many  and  various  fields  of  speculation  he  has  opened  up.  I 
merely  desire  to  point  out,  that  all  philosophical  interpretations 
of  the  Past  whatsoever  (and  especially  in  the  domain  of 
History),  instead  of  throwing  light  on  the  Present,  get  all 
their  light  from  the  Present ;  and  are  to  be  considered  just  and 
reliable,  in  proportion  as  the  insight  they  exhibit  into  the 
Present  is  deep,  exact,  and  comprehensive.  It  is  the  same 
with  Comte's  Philosophy  of  History.  He  declares  that  his 
Law  of  the  Three  Stages  through  which  Humanity  has  passed 
— the  Theological,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive — was 
drawn  entirely  from  a  survey  of  the  historical  facts.  But  if 
you  will  look  closely,  you  will  find  that  (more  or  less  uncon 
sciously  to  himself)  it  was  really  drawn  as  a  corollary  from  a 
Law  of  the  Human  Mind — the  Law,  viz.,  that  in  proportion  as 
natural  causes  are  unknown,  events  are  attributed  to  wills  like 
our  own  ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  this 
law  which  makes  him  so  firm  in  his  conviction  that  his  reading 
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of  History  is  the  only  true  and  scientific  one.  And  as  he 
makes  not  only  Religion,  but  also  Practical  Life  turn  on  this 
law,  the  whole  of  History  thus  becomes  the  corollary  of  a  law 
of  the  human  mind,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  enter  here  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  law,  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  applicable  to  societies,  I  only  remark,  that  if  it  can 
•be  shown  to  be  limited  in  its  range,  partially  operative,  or 
.restricted  to  a  particular  sphere,  any  reading  of  History, 
founded  on  it  alone,  must  be  proportionately  narrow,  one-sided, 
and  incomplete. 

On  all  hands,  then,  it  is  evident  that  History  can  give  us 
no  insight  into  the  Present,  but  that  it  is  insight  into  the 
Present  that  gives  to  History  all  that  it  has  of  truth  or 
consistency.  Of  what  use  are  the  laborious  accumulations  of 
.historical  details  piled  up  by  Montesquieu,  in  support  of  his 
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theory  that  Climate  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  difference  between* 
nations,  in  power  and  energy,  in  customs  and  forms  of  govern 
ment,  when  our  own  experience  teaches  us  that  climate, 
although  a  factor  in  social  phenomena,  is  after  all  only  a  factor 
of  subordinate  importance  ?  What  has  it  availed  Buckle  that 
he  should  have  spent  years  in  ransacking  the  libraries  of  the 
world  in  support  of  his  theory  that  man  is  the  slave  of  circum 
stances,  when  every  day  shows  us  that  circumstances  are  as 
often  the  slaves  of  men,  as  men  are  the  slaves  of  circumstances  ? 
What  has  it  availed  rWJIjglp  that  he  should  have  spent  his  long 
life  wrestling  with  Dryasdusts  in  dreary  despair,  wringing 
history  and  biography  to  prove  that  Hero-worship  is  the 
eternal  adamantine  rock  on  which  alone  nations  can  rest  secure,, 
when  we  see  every  day,  that,  while  it  deifies  the  hero,  it 
degrades  the  worshipper,  and  that,  while  it  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  a  beautiful  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  it  more 
frequently  ends  in  flunkeyism  and  meanness  of  soul  ? 

'  Be  lord  of  a  day  by  wisdom  and  virtue  and    you  may  put 
up  your  history-books/ 


CHAPTER    III. 


METAPHYSICS. 

TN  the  preceding  chapter  we  entered  on  an  examination  of 

History,  with  the  view  of  determining  scientifically  what 

light  it  threw  on  the  Present  and  the  Future :  and  'as  the 

O 

result  of  that  examination  we  found  that  in  neither  of  its  three 
great  divisions — neither  as  a  mere  record  and  narrative  of 
transactions,  such  as  is  found  in  ordinary  history-books,  nor  as 
an  interweaving  and  connecting  of  these  with  their  immediate 
and  special  causes,  as  in  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  Grote,  and 
Macaulay,  nor  yet  again  as  a  full  and  all-round  interpretation, 
of  them,  as  in  Buckle,  Comte,  and  Spencer — did  it  give  us  any 
real  insight  into  the  Present,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
insight  into  the  Present  that  gave  to  the  Past  and  the  theories 
with  which  it  is  overlaid,  all  the  value  and  credibility  they 
possess  for  us;  thus  degrading  History  as  an  instrument  of 
knowledge  into  commentary,  illustration,  and  appendage 
merely.  Now,  as  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  deter 
mine,  in  as  scientific  a  way  as  possible,  the  great  laws  of  the 
human  mind  on  which  religions  are  constructed,  and  along  the 
lines  of  which  they  are  evolved,  and  the  parts  played  in  human 
life  by  Religion,  Government,  and  Material  and  Social  Con 
ditions  respectively,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  way  in 
which  these  great  factors  have  acted  and  interacted  on  each 
other  to  produce  the  complex  phenomena  of  Civilization  and 
Progress,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  enquire  what  is  the 
special  nature  of  that  insight  into  the  Present,  so  indispensable 
for  the  solution  of  these  great  and  important  problems.  And 
so,  running  our  minds  over  the  different  departments  of  thought, 
we  shall  find  that,  leaving  out  History  and  Sociology  which  we 
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have  seen  to  be  unsuited  for  our  present  enterprise,  the  various 
recognized  instruments  of  knowledge  may  all  be  reduced  to 
four — Physical  Science,  Political  Economy,  Metaphysics  and 
the  modern  science  of  Psychology.  In  the  present  chapter, 
accordingly,  I  propose  to  enquire  briefly  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  any  of  the  methods  employed  in  these  various  depart 
ments  of  thought  will  furnish  us  with  what  we  require. 

Of  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences,  with  their  Baconian 
methods  of  observation  and  experiment,  little,  indeed,  need  be 
said.    A  glance    through   the  pages  oi   Tyndall,  Huxley,  or 
Darwin,  will  show  that  they  deal  entirely  with  physical  and 
material  things,  and  do   not  touch  upon   those   laws   of   the 
mental  and  spiritual  world  on  which,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  religions  are  constructed,  and  along  the  lines  of  which 
they  are  evolved.     No  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  myself 
of  the  profound  influence  exerted  over  the  old  religious  beliefs 
— the  six  days'  creation,  fall  of  man,  and  the  consequent  atone 
ment  and  redemption — by  the  discoveries  of  modern  Science 
as  to  the  position  of  Man  in  the  universe,  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  animals  and  plants  covering 
its  surface ;  and  no  one  can  be  more  alive  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  evolution  of  religions  is  modified  by  the  physical 
sciences  generally.     But  the  object  of  my  enquiries  is  to  find, 
not  what  are  the  facts  or  truths  of  the  external  world  by  whicli 
religions  are  or  have  been  modified,  but  what  are  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind  which  determine  that  modification.     Religion 
deals  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind ;  Physical 
Science  with  the  changes  and  movements  of  matter.     And  just 
as   the  changes  in  the  world  of   matter  follow  some   law  of 
physics,  so  the  changes  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  may 
be  expected  to  follow  some  law  of  mind.     It  is  evident  that 
the  method  of  external  observation  and  experiment  by  which 
the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  matter  are  determined,  cannot  be 
the  method  by  which  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  religions  are 
to   be  discovered,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Physical  Sciences 
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cannot  furnish  us  with  the  organon  we  require.  I  am,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  physical  science  of  Biology  deals,  among 
other  things,  with  the  relation  existing  between  the  mind  and 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  thereby  indirectly  establishes 
a  connexion  between  things  mental  and  things  material.  But, 
as  this  connexion  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  science  of 
Psychology,  I  prefer  rather  to  treat  of  it  under  that  heading, 
and  so  shall  postpone  all  further  remarks  on  it  until  we  arrive 
at  the  section  dealing  with  that  science. 

Of  Political  Economy,  too,  a  few  remarks  will  suffice.  If 
we  run  through  the  pages  of  Mill  or  Adam  Smith,  for  example, 
we  shall  find  that  these  representative  writers  deal  entirely  with 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
material  commodity,  Wealth,  but  have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  different  modes  of  distribution  of  this  com 
modity  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man.  If  the  land 
of  a  country,  for  example,  is  held  in  a  few  hands,  and  kept  from 
dispersion  by  obstructive  laws  of  entail  and  settlement  of  great 
stringency;  and  if,  further,  industry  and  population  have  grown 
up  on  this  basis  and  adapted  themselves  to  it;  Political 
Economy  will  step  in  and  undertake  to  show  you  the  laws  by 
which  the  relative  amount  of  wealth  that  shall  fall  to  the  land 
lord,  the  capitalist,  and  the  labourer  respectively  shall  be 
regulated ;  and  with  that  its  function  ends.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
propose  to  begin  where  Political  Economy  leaves  off,  and, 
assuming  this  particular  arrangement  of  property  and  industry, 
shall  endeavour  to  show  what  effect  it,  and  the  aristocratic 
regime  that  springs  naturally  out  of  it,  has  on  the  body  of  the 
people  living  under  it — on  their  culture,  their  aspirations,  their 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  thought.  In  like  manner,  too,  I 
propose  to  deal  with  the  effects  on  the  human  mind  of  that  wide 
and  general  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  the 
basis  of  Democracy.  It  is  evident  that  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  laws  that  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  material  commodity,  wealth,  cannot  furnish  us  with  the 
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organon  necessary  to  determine  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
effects  of  that  distribution  on  the  minds  and  characters  of  men. 
History,  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  Political  Economy,  being 
thus  thrown  out  as  unable  to  furnish  us  with  the  organon  or 
instrument  of  investigation  we  require,  I  come  now' to  Meta 
physics  ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  intricate,  thorny,  and  notoriously 
beset  with  pitfalls,  it  will  behove  me  to  pick  my  steps  with 
caution.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  frankly  say,  at  the  outset, 
that  Metaphysics  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on  my 
own  speculations ;  and  that  neither  directly  or  indirectly  have 
its  results  been  involved  in  the  conclusions  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  work  to  enforce.  In  saying  this,  I,  of  course, 
speak  of  Metaphysics  in  its  old  sense — the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  used  before  the  science  of  Biology  had  established 
those  definite  connections  between  the  mind  and  the  material 
organ  of  the  brain,  the  discovery  of  which  has  had  in  many 
ways  such  important  consequences,  and  (as  embodied  in  the 
modern  science  of  Psychology)  has  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  old  Metaphysics.  Now,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  myself 
why  a  subject  so  vague  and  diffuse  as  Metaphysics,  should  at 
no  point  of  its  compass  have  come  in  contact  with  questions  so 
wide  and  general  as  those  to  be  hereinafter  discussed,  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  go  through  once  again  some  of  the 
standard  works  on  the  subject — Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Mill,  and 
others — with  the  object  of  determining  why  its  problems  and 
results  have  been  of  so  little  use  to  me.  And,  accordingly,  on 
gathering  up  my  impressions,  I  find  that  Metaphysics  either 
deals  with  mere  words,  unrealities,  or  fictions,  and  therefore  can 
be  of  no  use  in  dealing  with  facts,  realities,  and  things ;  or  else 
it  stops  with  the  mere  analysis  of  our  mental  faculties,  and 
therefore  can  no  more  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  that 
are  to  be  seen  by  these  faculties,  than  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye  can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
are  to  be  seen  by  the  eye.  In  order  to  justify  my  first 
contention,  viz.,  that  Metaphysics  deals  with  mere  words  and 
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unrealities,  I  propose  to  select  a  few  instances,  which  the 
reader  will  see  to  be  typical  of  a  large  section  of  the  problems 
which  it  undertakes  to  resolve.  My  first  illustration  will  be 
taken  from  the  boundless  desert  of  Theological  Metaphysics ; 
and  my  endeavour  will  be  to  show  not  only  that  these  dis 
cussions  deal  with  words  and  unrealities  merely,  but  to  point 
•out  the  way  in  which  the  Metaphysicians,  having  first 
deceived  themselves,  have  also  deceived  others. 

If  we  look  around  us,  we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  physical 
objects  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  colours,  weights,  motions,  and 
temperatures,  and,  on  the  other,  mental  attributes,  passions, 
sentiments,  desires,  thoughts,  of  all  degrees  of  power,  fineness, 
.and  quality.  When  we  have  ourselves  seen  any  particular 
object  of  a  given  class — animal  or  tree — or  come  in  contact 
with  any  particular  phase  of  character  or  disposition,  we  can 
afterwards,  by  the  simple  act  of  memory,  recall  it  with  more  or 
less  vividness  and  accuracy,  and  even  to  a  large  extent  can  base 
our  judgments  on  it  with  safety.  But  if  we  desire  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  object  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
we  cannot  do  so  by  directly  calling  up  an  image  of  it,  for  that 
they  have  not  got.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  do  it 
indirectly  by  means  of  something  of  which  they  have  a  definite 
idea ;  and  what  more  natural  than  to  make  use  of  that  average 
or  typical  specimen  of  the  class  with  which  everybody  is 
supposed  to  be  familiar.  If  I  wish,  for  example,  to  describe  a 
man  whom  you  have  not  seen,  I  say  he  is  tall  or  he  is  short, 
meaning  thereby  that  he  is  above  or  below  that  average  height 
of  man  of  which  most  people  have  a  distinct  image.  In  like 
manner  we  speak  of  an  object  as  hot  or  cold,  light  or  dark, 
coarse  or  fine,  ugly  or  beautiful,  good  or  bad,  and  the  like. 
And  as  the  very  conception  of  an  average  is  that  it  is  a  mean 
between  two  opposite  extremes,  it  follows  that  in  all  visible, 
tangible,  or  otherwise  representable  objects  or  attributes  within 
the  domain  of  experience,  what  are  called  correlatives — such, 
for  example,  as  thick  and  thin,  long  and  short,  hot  and  cold, 
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upper  and  under,  east  and  west — necessarily  involve  one 
another,  just  as  one  end  of  a  stick  necessarily  involves  another 
end.  Now  this  necessity  of  thought  by  which  correlatives 
involve  one  another,  owing  to  their  tacit  reference  to  some 
average  or  central  point  which  must  have  an  extreme  on  each 
side  of  it,  is,  you  will  observe,  purely  confined  to  the  realm  of 
experience  from  which  it  is  originally  derived,  and  does  not 
legitimately  hold  beyond.  But  the  Metaphysicians,  seizing  on 
the  phrase  '  correlatives  necessarily  involve  each  other,'  as  if  it 
were  an  axiom  of  thought,  proceed  straightway  to  give  it  a 
universal  application,  and  so  not  only  walk  unconsciously 
into  a  mere  word-trap  themselves,  but  lead  the  flocks  who 
follow  them,  into  it  also.  Because  long  necessarily  involves 
short,  thick  thin,  hot  cold,  food  bad,  they  imagine  that  finite 
must  necessarily  involve  infinite ;  entity,  non-entity ;  temporal, 
eternal;  and  what  they  call  the  relative,  or  that  which  exists 
in  relation  to  other  things,  the  absolute,  or  that  which  exists 
out  of  relation  to  all  things ;  not  perceiving  that  in  doing  this 
they  have  overstept  the  boundary  line  within  which  the 
generalization  that  '  correlatives  necessarily  involve  each 
other'  holds  good,  viz.,  the  sphere  of  experience.  For  what 
experience  can  I  have  of  the  infinite  or  the  eternal,  of  non 
entity,  or  of  an  absolute  out  of  all  relation  to  everything,  even 
to  me  myself?  None  whatever.  And  what  average  or  middle 
point  can  there  be  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  between 
the  relative  and  the  absolute,  between  entity  and  non-entity, 
between  temporal  and  eternal,  by  reason  of  which  the  one  must 
necessarily  involve  the  other?  There  can  be  none.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  when  we  come  to  consider  it,  that  the  finite 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  infinite;  entity,  non-entity; 
the  relative,  the  absolute ;  the  temporal,  the  eternal.  And 
thus  the  metaphysicians,  in  lifting  the  generalization  that 
correlatives  necessarily  involve  each  other  from  the  solid 
ground  of  experience,  which  is  its  natural  basis,  to  the  cloud- 
land  of  mere  words,  have  been  dealing  with  phantasms  and 
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symbols  that  have  no  real  existence,  and,  while  imagining 
themselves  to  be  walking  on  terra  firma,  have  really  been 
ballooning  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  dreams.  And,  after  all, 
with  what  result?  With  none  whatever,  except  to  have  set 
the  world  wrangling  over  contradictions  that  have  made 
Religion  a  stumbling-block  to  the  thoughtful,  a  mystery 
passing  comprehension  to  the  vulgar.  It  is  this  Theological 
Metaphysics  that  has  given  rise  to  such  enigmas  as — how  can 
a  God,  infinite  in  power  and  goodness,  permit  evil?  how  can 
infinite  justice  consist  with  infinite  mercy?  and  the  like — 
before  which  the  wisest  can  only  stand  bewildered  and  answer 
— how  ?  And  yet  if  we  use  the  words  infinite,  eternal,  abso 
lute,  in  their  natural,  and  not  in  this  verbal  metaphysical  sense, 
the  contradictions  will  fall  away  of  themselves.  When  we  say 
that  an  emperor  is  absolute,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  out  of 
all  relation  to  his  subjects,  but  simply  that,  while  they  depend 
on  him,  he  does  not  depend  on  them.  When  we  say  that 
Shakspeare  is  infinite  in  invention,  we  do  not  use  the  word  in 
its  merely  verbal  sense,  we  do  not  mean  that  his  invention  is 
absolutely  infinite,  but  only  within  the  range  of  human  expe 
rience.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  we  use  the  terms  infinite, 
absolute,  and  the  like,  in  reference  to  God,  in  their  natural 
and  not  merely  verbal  sense,  there  will  be  no  contradiction  to 
clear  away.  Precisely  the  same  wrangling  and  contradictions 
have  arisen  over  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  Three  in  One  and  One  in  Three,  and  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons.  But  of  this  enough.  I  would  only  remark,  as 
the  most  curious  circumstance  of  all,  that  when  the  Meta 
physicians  have  thus  tacked  their  fictions  on  to  the  nature  of 
God,  they  then  turn  round  and  proceed  to  abuse  the  human 
understanding  for  not  being  able  to  fathom  the  contradictions 
which  they  themselves  have  created,  and  for  which  they  alone 
are  responsible.  Dean  Mansel,  for  example,  seriously  asks  you 
whether  it  does  not  pass  human  understanding  that  infinite 
power  and  goodness  should  permit  evil,  that  infinite  justice  is 
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compatible  with  infinite  mercy  ;  and,  having  candidly  admitted 
that  it  does,  becomes  almost  triumphant  over  the  fact ;  urging 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  of  the 
consequent  necessity  for  a  Revelation  to  disclose  those  things 
which,  being  beyond  our  comprehension,  must  be  taken  on 
trust  alone.  It  was  this  constructing  a  God  with  metaphysical 
attributes,  and  then  trying  to  look  at  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  the  metaphysical  illusion  they  had  created,  and  to 
coerce  Nature  and  humanity  into  accord  with  it,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  the  exploded  Calvinisms 
of  other  days.  God,  being  infinite  in  knowledge,  must  have 
foreseen  everything  that  would  occur ;  and,  not  being  like  the 
gods  of  Epicurus,  who  reigned  but  did  not  govern,  must  have 
fore-ordained  the  greater  number  of  human  souls  to  ever 
lasting  perdition — a  pretty  consummation  to  which  Meta 
physics  has  brought  us  !  The  truth  is,  that  had  not  the  great 
masses  of  men  (and  these  it  is  who  have  kept  up  the  religions 
of  the  world)  had  a  healthy  contempt  for  Metaphysics — with 
its  infinites,  and  absolutes,  and  threes  in  one  and  one  in  threes 
— had  they  not,  when  forced  to  listen  to  such  metaphysical 
word-play,  put  their  own  natural  and  human,  and  not  meta 
physical,  construction  upon  it ;  had  they  not,  when  they  heard 
God  spoken  of  as  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  justice,  and  the 
like,  interpreted  these  phrases  to  mean  what  they  meant,  viz., 
the  idealization  and  highest  expression  of  attributes  within 
their  conception,  Religion  must  have  long  since  gone  to  wreck 
from  internal  and  inherent  contradictions. 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  wordy  unrealities  and 
fictions  with  which  Metaphysics  has  occupied  itself  throughout 
that  large  section  of  its  domain  covered  by  Theology.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Metaphysics  is  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  the  various  faculties  and  functions  of  the 
mind,  and  the  decomposition  of  these  into  their  primary  and 
constituent  elements ;  and  here,  too,  a  few  illustrations  will 
phow  us  that  this  can  no  more  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
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that  are  to  be  seen  by  these  faculties,  than  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye  can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
are  to  be  seen  by  the  eye. 

We  are  at  all  hours  of  the  day  forming  judgments  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  the  events  going  on  around  us ;  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  going  through  processes 
of  reasoning  as  to  the  contingencies  and  probabilities  of  life. 
Now,  if  we  take  up  the  works  of  the  professed  Metaphysicians, 
such  as  Locke  and  Hume  and  Kant,  we  shall  find  that,  instead 
of  telling  us  what  judgments  under  any  given  circumstances 
and  conditions  men  will  necessarily  form  on  any  concrete  human 
thing  about  them,  or  furnishing  us  with  reasons  for  or  against 
any  particular  course  of  action  or  conduct,  they  confine  them 
selves  entirely  to  telling  us  in  what  the  mental  act  of  judgment 
consists,  what  constitutes  the  reasoning  process,  or  how  a  piece 
of   organized  knowledge  is  made  possible  at  all.     Locke,  for 
example,  who  figures  the  mind  as  like  a  piece  of  white  paper  on 
which  the  impressions  that  come  to  us  through  the  senses  write 
themselves  directly  as  they  are,  without  any  change,  regards  a 
judgment,  a  reason,  or   a  piece  of  knowledge,  as  simply  the 
indifferent  scrawlings  of  these  successive  experiences,  more  or 
less  sorted  perhaps  by  some  kind  of  vague  affinity  or  principle 
-of  association.     Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the 
unity  which  characterizes  a  definite  judgment  or  piece  of  know 
ledge,  could  not  arise  directly  from  the  separate  and  isolated 
impressions  furnished  by  the  senses,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
just  as  in  a  carding-machine  between  the  raw  material  of  wool 
that  goes  in  at  one  end,  and  the  continuous  and  definite  thread 
of  yarn  that  comes  out  at  the  other,  there  must  be  interposed  a 
series  of  cylinders  and  wheels  and  grooves  which  work  the 
separate  pieces  into  a  single  thread,  so  between  the  raw  material 
of  knowledge  that   goes  in   by   the   senses   and   the   formed 
judgments  and  reasons  that  issue  from  the  mind,  there  must  be 
interposed  a  number  of  grooves  or  '  categories,'  as  he  calls  them 
— time,  space,  cause  and  effect,   and  the  like — in  the  mind, 
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which  must  be  impressed  on  our  sensations  before  they  care 
become  perceptions,  judgments,  reasons,  knowledge.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  beliefs,  and  the  assents  we  give  to  truths  of 
various  kinds.  The  Metaphysician  does  not,  as  such,  profess 
to  tell  us  what,  under  given  circumstances,  men  will  believe 
about  any  concrete  human  interest  whatever — any  religion, 
institution,  form  of  government,  state  of  society — or  how  they 
were  produced;  he  does  not  tell  us  to  what  propositions  we 
shall  give  our  assent,  or  from  what  we  shall  withhold  it,  but 
merely  discusses  in  what  the  mental  act  of  belief  or  assent 
consists ;  Locke  holding  that  the  degree  of  belief  or  assent  we 
give  to  any  proposition  is  strictly  proportioned  to  the  pro 
babilities  in  its  favour,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
while  Cardinal  Newman  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
are  no  degrees  to  a  man's  assent,  and  that  it  may  be  often 
yielded  when  the  reasons  adduced  for  the  belief  would  be  far 
from  carrying  conviction  to  another's  mind. 

But,  besides  the  judgments,  the  beliefs,  the  reasoning  pro 
cesses  on  every  variety  of  topic,  that  make  up  so  much  of  our 
life,  we  are  the  subjects  of  feelings,  sentiments,  passions,  desires, 
and  aspirations,  which  ever  and  anon  cross  the  current  of  our 
thoughts,  diverting  them  in  an  easy  unconscious  way  into  their 
own  channels,  or  concentrating  them  fixedly  on  some  special 
object.     There  is  the  feeling  of  love,  for  example,  which  plays- 
so  large  a  part  in  human  life,  and  is  so  pregnant  with  important 
issues ;  the  feeling  of  duty,  so  essential  to  individual  and  social 
well-being ;  the  feelings  of  benevolence,  reverence,  mercy,  pity, 
and  the  like.     On  these,  too,  as  on  the  intellectual  faculties 
proper,   the   Metaphysicians    set   to   work  with  their   scalpels 
to  dissect  and  analyse  them  into  their  constituent  elements ;. 
disputing  as  to  which  are  to  be  set  aside  as  simple  and  ultimate, 
and  which  are  further  resolvable  into  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
of  self-interest,  self-love,  expediency  and  the  like.     And,  lastly, 
the  Metaphysicians  have  put  the  Will  under  the  microscope, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  have  filled  the  libraries  of  the  world  with: 
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their  endless  discussions  as  to  its  nature,  what  it  is  in  itself, 
and  whether  it  is  really  or  only  apparently  free. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  questions  with  which  all 
Metaphysics  outside  the  range  of  Theology  are  concerned  ;  and 
it  will,  I  think,  be  evident,  without  further  comment,  that  their 
results,  however  useful  in  themselves,  can  be  of  no  service  for 
.my  present  purpose:  as  no  explanation  or  analysis,  however 
ultimate  and  complete,  of  what  a  judgment  is.  what  a  reason  is, 
what  a  belief  is,  or  of  what  love  is,  duty  is,  hope  is,  will  is,  can 
throw  the  least  light  on  what,  under  given  circumstances,  a 
man  will  believe,  will  consider  his  duty  to  be,  and  will  con 
sequently  do.  And  as  each  and  every  concrete  religion  of  the 
world  has  prescribed  more  or  less  definitely  and  minutely  to  its 
votaries  the  number  and  character  of  the  deities  they  are  to 
believe  in,  the  propositions  they  are  to  hold  about  the  nature 
-and  attributes  of  these  deities,  who  and  what  they  are  to  love 
and  revere,  what  they  must  will  to  do  or  avoid,  what  they  are 
to  fear,  and  what  they  are  to  hope  for,  it  is  evident  that  Meta 
physics,  in  so  far  as  it  is  engaged  in  isolating  the  different 
faculties,  feelings,  and  sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  analysing 
them  into  their  constituent  elements,  can  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  origin  of  these  concrete  religions,  on  the  great 
laws  on  which  they  are  constructed,  and  along  which  they  are 
evolved,  and  on  the  part  they  play  in  civilization  and  progress ; 
.and  so  cannot  supply  us  with  the  organon  or  instrument  we 
require. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Metaphysics,  however,  1  desire 
to  remark  that  the  question  as  to  whether  Metaphysics  has 
played  any  positive  part  in  advancing  knowledge,  whether  and 
in  what  way  its  results  have  modified  our  views  of  the  world 
^ind  of  human  life,  I  shah1  postpone  until  I  have  considered  the 
value  for  my  purposes  of  the  modern  science  of  Psychology,  to 
which  I  shall  now  address  myself. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 
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"V\"TITHIN  the  last  fifty  years  the  science  of  Biology  has  made- 
gigantic  strides,  and  among  other  things  the  connexion 
between  the  brain  and  the  mind,  based  on  an  immense  induction* 
of  observation  and  experiment,  has  been  shown  to  be  so  minute 
and  exact,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  truth  of  thi& 
connexion  have  profoundly  modified  the  old  systems  of  Meta 
physics,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  altogether  superseded  them. 
While  the  Metaphysicians  of  the  old  school  have  gone  on 
tumbling  and  tossing  on  a  shoreless  and  bottomless  sea  of 
speculation,  revolving  in  endless  vortices  unable  to  advance, 
devouring  and  being  devoured  by  each  other  in  turn,  the 
Biologist  standing  looking  on,  secure  in  his  new-found  truth, 
has  practically  addressed  them  as  follows  : — All  attempts  to- 
analyse  the  Human  Mind  and  resolve  it  into  its  original 
elements,  when  it  is  detached  from  that  material  structure 
which  is  its  counterpart  and  regarded  as  pure  spirit  alone, 
have  hitherto  proved  and  are  forever  likely  to  prove  impotent 
and  vain.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
offer  you  in  your  perplexities,  fluctuations,  and  uncertainties, 
on«  fixed  point  at  least  on  which  you  may  stand  secure,  and 
from  which  you  may  take  a  new  departure ;  and  that  point  is 
the  fact,  that  for  every  thought,  feeling,  or  emotion  passing 
through  the  mind,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
movements  of  the  brain  and  nerve  centres.  The  use  to  which 
you  can  put  this  suggestion  is  this,  that  if  you  are  unable  to- 
satisfactorily  analyse  the  Mind  by  a  direct  introspection  of  its 
operations,  you  may  be  able  to  do  so  indirectly  by  an  analysis 
of  what  is  always  open  to  you,  viz. — the  structure  of  the  brain. 
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That   is  to  say,  if  by  a  wide  and  minute  comparison  of  the 
brains  of  all  animals  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  you  can 
discover  any  principle  on  which  the  higher  have  been  built-up 
out  of  the  lower ;  if  you  can  find  any  unity  of  plan  running 
through  the  nervous  mechanism  of  them  all ;  if  you  can  show, 
in  a  word,  that  the  highest  organizations  are  built  on  the  same 
type    as    the    lowest,    by   the    mere    compounding    and    re- 
compounding  of  the  same  original  elements ;  you  will  possess  a 
clue  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  human  mind  itself  has  been 
built  up,  which  will  be  of  the  very  highest  value.     For  all  you 
will  then  have  to  do  will  be  to  find,  by  observation  and  reflec 
tion,  the  key  to  the  cypher  which  shall  correctly  translate  the 
material  changes  into  the  mental  changes,  and  to  apply  this  key 
consistently  throughout ;  at  the  same  time  that  by  a  process  of 
introspection  you  verify  the  conclusions  arrived  at.    Acting  on 
this  suggestion  Herbert  Spencer,  of  all  metaphysicians  the  one 
most  profoundly   acquainted   with   the   results   of    biological 
research,  proceeded  to   compare   the   nervous  systems   of  all 
orders  of  animals,  and  by  the  aid  of  that  principle  of  Evolution 
which  was  of  such  universal  application  in  other  fields,  was  soon 
able  to  announce  what  he  called  the  unit  of  the  nervous  system 
— a  nervous  nodule  with   two   filaments,  sensory   and   motor 
attached — and  to  show  that  the  nervous  systems  of  all  animals, 
up    to    man    himself,  were  but   the    compounding    and    re- 
compounding   of   this    simple    unit,   in    more    definite,   more 
complex,   and   more   concentrated   forms.     And    having    dis 
covered,  further,  that  the  mental  side  or  face  of  this  primitive 
unit  of  nerve  structure  was  what  is  known  as  Reflex  Action, 
it  became   comparatively  easy  for   him   to   demonstrate   that 
Instinct,  Perception,  Reason,  Memory,  Imagination,  Will,  and 
all  the  higher  activities  of  the  human  mind,  were  but  different 
sides  of  this  simple  reflex  act,  of  greater  and  greater  complexity, 
and   on   higher   and  higher  planes.     Introspection   confirmed 
this  objective  analysis,  and  showed  that  all  mental  operations 
whatever,  however  complex  and  remote — operations  which  the 
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old  school  of  metaphysicians  had  found  it  impossible  to  reduce 
to  unity — could  be  demonstrated  by  the  assistance  of  these 
biological  researches  to  be  compounded  out  of,  and  therefore 
resolvable  again  into,  one  simple  act.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
Spencer  was  able,  by  following  this  biological  method,  to 
reconcile  the  chronic  antagonism  which  had  existed  between 
rival  schools  of  metaphysicians  since  the  days  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  ;  for  while  holding  with  the  school  of  Locke  and  Mill 
that  all  knowledge  was  derived  from  experience  and  association 
of  ideas,  his  conclusions  justified  the  splendid  insight  of  Kant, 
who  perceived  that  there  must  be  mental  moulds  or  u  categories  " 
to  give  form  to  such  experience  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
showed  that  these  categories  themselves,  instead  of  being 
native  to  the  mind,  and  underived,  as  Kant  thought  them, 
were  really  the  well-worn  ruts  and  channels  which  similar 
impressions  from  without  had  made  for  themselves  through  the 
mind,  during  a  long  course  of  hereditary  transmission. 

But  while  psychology  has  thus  been  able  to  give  us  a 
more  scientific  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  than  the 
old  metaphysical  systems,  and  one,  too,  resting  to  a  great 
extent  on  a  basis  of  demonstrable  fact,  it  nevertheless,  like 
Metaphysics,  ends  in  analysis  only.  It  undertakes  to  show  us 
what  reflex  action  is,  what  instinct  is,  what  judgment  is,  what 
the  imagination  is,  what  the  will  is,  and  the  like,  but  cannot, 
indeed  does  not  profess  to  show  us  what  men,  under  given 
circumstances,  will  believe  on  any  great  concrete  interest  of 
human  life — on  religion,  government,  and  society — nor  can  it 
show  the  effects  of  these  on  the  human  mind ;  it  gives  us  no 
help  in  understanding  the  concrete  religions  of  the  world,  or 
the  great  laws  of  the  mind  on  which  they  are  constructed,  and 
along  the  lines  of  which  they  are  evolved.  It  can  throw  no 
light  therefore  on  the  problems  attempted  in  this  work — the 
problems  of  Civilization — and,  so  far,  may  be  dismissed  as 
unsuitable  for  our  purpose.  But  I  should  be  indirectly  doing  a 
real  injustice  to  Metaphysics  and  Psychology,  if,  while  setting 
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them  aside  as  incompetent  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  I 
propose  to  deal,  I  did  not  also  attempt  to  indicate  their  positive 
contributions  to  advancing  knowledge,  and  the  part  they  have 
played  in  modifying  our  views  of  the  world  and  human  life. 

At  the  outset,  perhaps,  I  may  remark  that  the  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  shown  by  the  general  public  in  Metaphysics  and 
Psychology,  is  owing  largely  to  the  light  they  are  believed  to 
throw  on  the  great  problems  of  religion ;  whether  as  strength 
ening  the  popular  creed,  modifying  it,  or  altogether  destroying 
it.  Indeed  were  it  not  for  this,  but  little  interest  could  attach 
to  these  dry  metaphysical  discussions,  except  perhaps  the 
curiosity  that  is  always  attracted  to  insoluble  problems,  and 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  perpetual  motion,  invests  them,  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  with  a  perennial  charm.  What  human 
interest  could  there  be,  for  example,  in  knowing  whether  the 
will  is  absolutely  free  or  not,  when  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  is  practically  free,  were  it  not  that  the  answer  is  believed  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  and  so 
indirectly  on  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ? 
What  interest  could  we  have  in  those  interminable  analyses  of 
what  is  called  the  moral  sense,  those  attempts  to  decompose  it, 
•or  account  for  it,  were  it  not  that  if  duty  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  form  of  self-interest,  sublimated,  refined,  and 
perhaps  more  or  less  disguised,  then  there  is  nothing  in  man 
to  distinguish  and  separate  him  and  his  destiny  from  the  beasts 
that  perish ;  whereas  if  it  is  a  thing  sui  generis,  a  '  categorical 
imperative,'  a  faculty  pointing  like  a  finger  to  God,  then  it  is 
important  to  every  religious  mind  to  be  aware  of  it  ?  And  so, 
again,  if  Mind  is  an  immaterial  entity,  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  body,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  our  free  belief 
in  its  immortality  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  material  structure  of  the  brain,  there  is  an 
opening  left  for  doubt  whether  it  may  not  die  with  that 
material  body  with  which  it  is  bound  up,  with  whose  condition 
it  varies,  and  on  which  it  would  seem  to  depend.  But  if  the 
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solution  of  these  and  the  like  questions  would  at  any  age  of 
the  world  have  had  a  profound  influence  on  religious  beliefs,  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  the  old  school  of  Metaphysics  that 
raised  them,  could  not  resolve  them,  but  continued  to  leave 
them  vague,  cloudy,  and  incapable  of  that  palpable  proof  so 
necessary  to  bring  them  home  to  the  minds  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Precisely  the  same  problems  had  been  discussed 
from  the  earliest  times,  by  Greek  Pagans  and  Hindu  Poly- 
theists,  as  well  as  by  Christian  Theists ;  but,  except,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  insertion  into  Christian  Theology  of  a  few 
illegitimate  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute,  these  discussions  had  in  no  way  modified  the  pre 
vailing  religions.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  mind, 
when  contemplated  apart  from  its  material  counterpart,  the 
brain,  as  it  was  by  the  old  school  of  metaphysicians,  is  so 
subtle,  vague,  and  shifting  in  its  nature,  so  swift  and  many- 
changing  in  its  moods,  many  of  its  operations  have  become  so- 
habitual,  organic,  instinctive,  and  but  semi-conscious,  that 
analysis  of  it  is  almost  hopeless ;  the  observer,  after  the  most 
patient  introspection,  can  but  snatch  at  one  or  other  of  its 
passing  phases,  which,  like  auroras,  escape  and  vanish  before  he 
can  fix  their  characters,  or,  if  seized,  are  seen  to  be  but  the 
side  turned  towards  him,  for  the  time  being ;  the  opposite  side, 
although  quite  neglected  in  the  shade,  not  being  therefore  non- 
extant,  but  journeying  on  in  its  turn  to  the  front,  there  to  be 
laid  hold  of  in  refutation  by  the  next  passing  observer.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  solutions  of  the  old  school  of  metaphysicians 
have  swallowed  one  another  in  turn,  revolving  in  endless 
monotony  and  in  ever-returning  cycles,  cloudy,  shifting,  and 
vague,  without  basis,  anchorage,  or  advance.  In  this  condition 
they  have  remained,  modified  more  or  less  in  detail,  perhaps, 
by  advancing  science,  from  the  earliest  times  ;  until  at  last  the 
advent  of  the  science  of  biology,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
intimate  and  exact  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,, 
gave  to  the  metaphysicians  as  we  have  seen,  a  fixed  and 
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certain  point  on  which  to  stand,  and  from  which  to  take  a  new 
departure.  And  as  this  discovery  worked  itself  out  into  finer 
and  finer  detail,  its  profound  effects,  not  only  on  religious 
belief  and  practical  life,  but  also  on  speculative  thought,, 
became  more  and  more  manifest.  In  the  practical  region  it  has 
enabled  us  to  trace  the  causes  of  those  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  due  to  spiritual 
agencies ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  is  suddenly  stricken 
with  paralysis,  or  loses  his  power  of  speech,  or  is  subject  to 
spectral  illusions,  to  disturbances  of  sensation,  or  emotional 
sensibility;  and  by  enabling  us  to  refer  these  nervous  affec 
tions  to  their  true  causes,  it  has  indirectly  paved  the  way  for 
their  rational  treatment.  Insanity,  too,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  the  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  afflicted  by  some 
cruel,  malicious,  or  mocking  spirit,  was  shown  to  be  due  merely 
to  functional  or  organic  derangement  of  some  portion  of  the 
brain ;  it  lost,  in  consequence,  in  a  great  measure  its  peculiarly 
obnoxious  and  uncanny  associations,  and  was  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  any  other  bodily  affliction. 

So  far  for  the  action  of  Biology  on  Practical  Life.  On 
religious  belief  its  effects  have  been  even  more  marked.  The 
sins  and  crimes  of  men,  their  unregulated  passions  and  desires 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  their  generous  impulses, 
pious  sentiments,  and  noble  aspirations,  instead  of  being- 
regarded  as  formerly  as  either  whisperings  and  instigations  of 
the  Devil,  or  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  seen  to  be 
the  results  of  the  normal  activity  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
brain,  working  under  the  manifold  stimuli  and  temptations  of 
life  according  to  their  proper  laws.  The  old  scriptural 
accounts  of  how  men  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  of  how 
these  devils  were  cast  out  by  this  or  the  other  agency,  were 
seen  to  be  sufficiently  explicable  as  examples  of  some  form  of 
epilepsy  or  other  allied  nervous  disorder ;  while  the  modern 
phenomena  so  frequent  in  revival  meetings,  and  especially 
among  the  negro  population  when  under  great  emotional 
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excitement,  of  men  falling  to  the  earth  *  struck '  by  what  the 
onlookers  veritably  believe  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  turn  out  on 
examination  to  be  nothing  more  than  hysterical  seizures 
'brought  on  by  the  extreme  nerve-tension  induced  by  over- 
powerful  religious  appeals.  But,  besides  these  deep  incisions 
made  into  beliefs  which  fifty  years  ago  were  bound  up  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  faith,  the  biological  discovery  of  the 
connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  mind  has  to  a  great 
extent  solved  the  question  in  what  sense  the  will  is  to  be 
regarded  as  free,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
determined  by  inflexible  necessity.  It  has  shown,  too,  that 
mind,  as  we  know  it,  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  physical 
organization,  and  so  has  modified,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  dogmas  of  predestination,  original  sin,  moral  responsibility, 
the  future  life,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  weight  different 
thinkers  will  be  disposed  to  attach  to  such  facts  in  their 
general  theory  of  the  world.  To  the  Materialist,  these  facts 
will  seem  all-important ;  to  the  Idealist,  who  regards  the 
Materialist  as  looking  at  the  world  from  between  his  legs,  and 
thus  seeing  all  things  inverted,  they  will  not  necessarily  carry 
the  same  weight. 

Thus  far  the  reader  will  observe  that  these  modifications  of 
religious  belief  have  been  due  rather  to  the  scientific  facts 
brought  to  light  by  Biology,  than  to  the  analysis  based  on 
these  facts  which  constitutes  the  science  of  Psychology.  The 
part  played  by  the  science  of  Psychology  itself  in  advancing 
thought  is,  that  by  its  analysis  of  the  mind  it  has  demonstrated 
a  unity  of  plan  throughout  the  mental  as  well  as  the  material 
world;  and  so,  as  seen  in  the  philosophy  of  Evolution,  has 
modified  the  solutions  hitherto  given  to  the  wider  problem  of 
the  world.  And,  furthermore,  in  passing,  I  desire  to  remark 
that  although  Metaphysics  and  Psychology  generally,  in  so  far 
as  they  deal  in  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties  merely,  can 
throw  no  light  on  the  concrete  problems  with  which  we  pro 
pose  to  deal,  they  have,  nevertheless,  in  their  very  searchings 
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at  the  roots  of  our  knowledge,  like  the  alchemists  of  old,  struck 
on  new  discoveries  of  great  value,  true  distinctions  where  all 
had  hitherto  been  lumped  together  in  confusion.  These  dis 
coveries,  which  consisted  not  in  analysis,  but  in  the  recovery 
of  original  facts  of  the  mind,  are  rather  the  incidental  dis 
closures  of  Metaphysics,  than  normal  results  of  its  proper 
method ;  but  when  once  brought  to  light  they  may  be  made, 
like  any  other  facts  of  Nature,  the  bases  of  new  views  of  the- 
world  and  of  human  life ;  and  as  such,  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  on. 
which  it  is  constructed. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Pyschologist, 
who  has  superseded  the  old  Metaphysician  by  reason  of  his 
having  based  his  results  on  the  science  of  Biology,  has  des 
troyed  the  real  significance  of  his  biological  facts  in  their  relation, 
to  the  greater  problem  of  the  world,  by  making  Physical  Science, 
which  as  an  instrument  of  investigation  had  proved  so  useful  to 
him,  his  standpoint  of  interpretation  also.  The  secret  fallacy 
that  underlay  this  fatal  error  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  now 
exploded  notion  that  because  the  mental  changes  of  thought 
and  emotion  passing  in  our  minds  nary  with  the  material  changes 
going  on  in  the  brain,  that  therefore  the  changes  in  the  brain 
are  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  mind ;  and  the  deduction 
from  this  fallacious  inference  was,  that  if  we  are  to  interpret 
the  world  aright,  we  must  do  it  from  the  standpoint  of  \vhat  we 
believe  to  be  the  cause — the  material  changes  in  the  brain — 
and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  only  an  effect — the 
mental  phenomena  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to 
interpret  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Physical  Science,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mind  itself.  Now,  it  has 
recently  been  over  and  over  again  shown  that  the  physical 
movements  of  the  brain  can,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  cause,  be 
the  cause  of  the  mental  phenomena  which  accompany  them — 
neither  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term  cause,  which  implies 
an  equivalence  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent,  nor  yet 
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in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  derived  from  our  expe 
rience  of  will)  and  therefore  involves  a  passage  from  a  mental 
to  a  physical  act,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  passage 
from  a  physical  to  a  mental.  But  this  announcement  came  too 
late  to  prevent  the  erection  of  those  great  systems  of  Material 
istic  Philosophy,  whose  authors,  nothing  doubting,  went  to 
work  with  Physical  Science  not  only  as  their  instrument  of 
investigation,  which  was  legitimate,  but  as  their  standpoint  of 
interpretation,  which  was  false  and  fatal.  For,  the  result  of 
thus  making  Physical  Science,  with  its  retort  and  scalpel,  the 
standpoint  of  interpretation,  is  that  they  have  dropped  out 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved — the  great  problem  of  the  world 
.and  human  life — its  two  most  characteristic  and  essential 
elements — the  idea  of  quality  and  the  idea  of  cause.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Physical  Science,  a  cause,  as  all  scientists 
admit,  can  be  an  antecedent  only,  nothing  more,  and  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  that  of  antecedent  and  consequent  merely. 
To  get  any  other  idea  of  cause  you  must  abandon  the  scientific 
standpoint.  The  true  idea  of  cause,  as  these  very  scientists 
.themselves  admit,  is  got  from  the  experience  of  our  wills  as 
opposed  to  the  resistance  of  objects  about  us.  But  this  expe 
rience  could  never  be  got  from  Physical  Science,  which  can 
take  cognizance  only  of  what  can  be  seen  or  touched ;  but  can 
only  be  known  from  introspection — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
mind  itself.  In  like  manner,  too,  if  we  take  Physical  Science 
as  our  standpoint  for  interpreting  the  world  and  human  life, 
.and  regard  (as  the  materialists  do)  the  higher  feelings  of  the 
mind  as  but  the  compounding  and  re-compounding  of  some 
primitive  simple  feeling,  how  can  we  get  the  difference  in  quality, 
which  all  feel  and  admit,  between  a  feeling  of  selfishness  and 
one  of  self-denial,  a  feeling  of  honesty  and  one  of  policy,  a 
feeling  of  fear  and  one  of  reverence,  a  feeling  of  lust  and  one 
of  love?  Obviously  the  difference  of  quality,  which  can  only 
be  known  to  the  mind,  cannot  be  discovered  by  physical 
science.  It  is  got  by  introspection  only — that  is  to  say,  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  mind  itself.  Indeed  to  carry  out  con 
sistently  the  interpretation  of  the  world  from  the  standpoint 
of  Physical  Science,  one  would  have  to  regard  intellect,  virtue, 
-and  beauty,  as  mere  forms  of  matter  and  motion — for  if  changes 
in  the  physical  organ  of  the  brain  are  the  bases  of  all  the 
mental  attributes,  changes  in  matter  and  motion  again  are  the 
bases  of  changes  in  the  brain — and  thus  that  idea  of  quality, 
which  is  most  immediate  to  men's  lives  and  thoughts,  would 
cease  to  exist.  How  a  thinker,  who  takes  Physical  Science  as 
his  standpoint  of  interpretation,  and  from  it  desires  to  con 
struct  a  theory  of  the  world  at  all  harmonious,  adequate,  and 
complete,  is  reduced  to  extremities  ;  how  he  is  compelled  to 
.shift  the  standpoint  he  has  taken  up,  and  occasionally,  as  if  for 
life,  to  throw  it  overboard  altogether,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  illustration  with  which  I  may  fitly  conclude  these 
few  discursive  remarks.  It  is  taken  from  the  First  Principles 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  book  which  is  the  basis  of  his  whole 
philosophy,  and  which  contains  those  doctrines  which  dis 
tinguish  it  from  all  other  forms  of  Positivism.  In  this  work 
Spencer  sets  out  with  the  determination  to  give  to  Science  and 
.Religion  such  a  reconciliation  as  shall  be  at  once  convincing, 
'Complete,  and  ultimate  ;  and  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  his  object 
is  to  show  that  at  bottom  both  Science  and  Religion  rest  on 
one  and  the  same  ultimate  fact  or  truth,  and  that  therefore  in 
this  truth  they  are  harmonized  and  reconciled.  Accordingly, 
after  a  long  and  complicated  analysis,  he  brings  both  Religion 
.and  Science  down  to  this  ultimate  fact,  which  he  calls  '  The 
persistence  of  Force/  or,  as  he  otherwise  expresses  it,  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  force  in  the  Universe  continues  fixed  and  con 
stant.  This  is  the  truth  on  which  Religion  rests,  and,  being 
.also  the  truth  on  which  Science  rests,  it  is,  according  to  Spencer, 
the  truth  in  which  they  are  reconciled .  Now,  when  one  remem 
bers  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  (even  Spencer  himself 
.admits  it)  that  Science  deals  with  the  phenomenal  world,  the 
world  of  men  and  things — whereas  Religion  deals  with  that 
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which  lies  behind  the  phenomenal  world,  and  of  which  the- 
world  of  men  and  things  are  the  manifestations  and  passing 
shows,  one  will  be  prepared  to  find  a  fallacy  somewhere,  and 
most  probably  that  the  term  '  persistence  of  Force '  will  have 
been  so  manipulated  that,  instead  of  being  used  consistently 
throughout  to  mean  one  thing,  it  will  have  been  used  indiffer 
ently  to  mean  two  quite  distinct  things.  And  such,  indeed, 
is  the  case.  In  one  half  of  the  book,  Spencer  uses  the  term 
'  persistence  of  force '  to  express  simply  the  sum-total  of  forces 
in  the  natural  world;  in  the  other  half,  he  uses  it  to  express 
that  which  lies  behind  these  forces,  which  is  the  cause  of  them, 
and  of  which  they  are  the  manifestations  and  effects ;  and,  like 
a  skilful  circus-rider,  he  steps  from  one  to  the  other  indiffer 
ently  as  it  suits  his  purpose.  A  small  but  most  significant 
circumstance  in  regard  to  this  is,  that  he  writes  '  persistence 
of  force '  with  a  small  letter,  when  he  means  it  to  stand  for  the 
sum-total  of  forces  in  Nature,  but  with  a  capital  letter,  as  we 
should  expect,  when  he  means  it  to  represent  that  which  lies 
behind  Nature,  and  which  corresponds,  in  a  way,  to  our  idea  of 
God.  Science  can  rest  on  the  '  persistence  of  force '  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  persistence  of  force  means  that  sum- 
total  of  forces  in  the  natural  world  which  never  varies  in 
amount ;  Religion  can  rest  on  the  '  persistence  of  Force '  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  to  mean  the  ever-present 
Cause  behind  these  forces.  This  fatal  confusion  in  the  use  of 
the  term  '  persistence  of  force  '  is  paralleled  by  an  equally  fatal 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  cause.'  In  its  scientific 
sense,  the  *  persistence  of  force  '  can  be  a  cause  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  antecedent,  and  in  this  sense  the  cause  of  the  pheno 
mena  of  the  world  to-day  would  lie  in  the  phenomena  of 
yesterday.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  world  to-day,  Spencer 
says,  are  the  manifestations  or  effects  of  an  Unknown  Cause, 
that  underlies  alike  the  present,  past,  and  future.  That  is  to- 
say,  every  phenomenon  has  at  the  same  time  two  different 
causes,  one  which  precedes  it  and  another  which  underlies  it— 
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which  is  of  course  a  palpable  absurdity.  In  another  place 
Spencer  has  defined  the  '  persistence  of  force,'  when  used  to 
denote  that  of  which  the  visible  material  world  is  the  effect, 
as  *  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  by  which  all  things  are 
created  and  sustained  ; '  whereas  he  had  already  defined  it  to 
be  the  truth  that  the  quantity  of  force  in  the  Universe  remains 
fixed  and  constant,  that  is  to  say,  is  finite  and  definite,  and  the 
very  reverse  of  infinite. 


CHAPTER    V. 


CARDINAL    NEWMAN. 

TTAYING  seen  that  neither  History,  Physical  Science,  Meta- 
-*--•-  physics,  nor  Psychology  can,  by  their  methods  or  subject- 
matter,  throw  light  on  the  great  problem  of  civilization — with 
the  varied  play  of  religion,  government,  and  material  and  social 
conditions  which  that  involves — I  now  invite  the  reader  to 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  new  organon  of  truth  announced 
by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  (Grammar  of  Assent,  and  set 
forth  by  him  in  that  work  with  an  unusual  abundance  of  illus 
tration  and  detail.  This  new  organon  or  instrument  of  truth 
he  has  called  the  '  Illative  Sense.'  But,  as  preliminary,  and  by 
way  of  seeing  better  the  full  bearing  of  this  organon  on  the 
problems  of  life,  it  may  be  expedient  perhaps  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  character  of  the  author,  and  the  objects  which  by 
means  of  his  new  instrument  he  seeks  to  realize.  Born  with  a 
deep  and  pious  nature,  Newman's  youth  fell  on  a  time  when 
the  militant  attitude  and  aggressive  criticisms  of  Science  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  torpor  of  the  established  Church  on  the 
other,  had  begotten  a  general  scepticism  among  the  cultivated, 
and  among  the  great  masses,  a  deep  and  wide-spread  in 
difference  to  religious  concerns.  Possessed  of  that  devout  and 
more  or  less  ascetic  spirit,  which  may  go  hand  in  hand  equally 
with  intellectual  gifts  of  the  meanest  or  the  highest  order,  a 
spirit  which  has  always  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the  merely 
cold  and  abstract  truths  of  the  reason,  to  the  deep  longings  of 
the  heart  for  something  on  which,  in  this  harsh  world,  to  repose 
in  safety  and  loving  trust,  Newman's  thoughts  as  he  grew  to 
manhood  naturally  turned  to  religion — to  that  religion  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  is  the  haven  of  those  homeless  souls  who 
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-are  too  gentle  for  the  rude  jostlings  of  the  rough  world,  too 
elevated  for  its  basenesses,  or  too  refined  for  its  coarse  and 
•unsatisfying  pleasures.      He   entered   the    Church,  but    once 
within  its  bosom,  his  ardent  though  gentle  spirit  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  kindled  such  a  fire  in  its  inmost  vitals,  as  roused  it 
from  the  torpor  in  which  it  had  lain  for  ages,  and  waked  into 
burning  antagonism  those  heterogeneous  elements  within  its 
<own  body,  which  in  the  general  torpor  had  long  slept  side  by 
•side  in  peaceful  and  indolent  repose.     As  the  flames  of  con 
troversy  thus   aroused    waxed    hotter    and    hotter,   and  the 
doctrines  of  the  established  Church  were  laid  bare  to  the  core, 
and  tried  as  if  in  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  his  subtle  and 
commanding  intellect  could  not  find  satisfaction  in  doctrines 
and   rituals   which,   although   resting    on    and   flowing    from 
principles  which  his  heart  avowed,  were  nevertheless  hetero 
geneous  and  inconsistent  among  themselves.     And  the  more 
the    anomalous    character    of    the    Church    disclosed    itself, 
the  more  insecure  did  he  feel  its  basis  to  be,  until  at  last, 
to  get  rest  for  his  spirit,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  away  for 
ever  from  this  composite  mass  of  inconsistency,  and  to  enter 
the  fold  of  that  ancient  Romish  Church,  which,  in  theory  at 
least,  was  yesterday   and  forever  the  same.     Having  found, 
.•at  last,  that  complete  and  perfect  rest  for  which  he  had  sighed 
during  his  long  and  anxious  wanderings,  his  first  concern,  after 
justifying  himself  to  the  world,  was  to  try  and  lead  others  who, 
like  himself,  were  tempest-tossed  on  a  sea  of  doubts  and  per 
plexities,  into  that  haven  of  refuge  which  he  had  found  for 
himself.     But  as  his  work  went  on,  he  began  more  and  more 
clearly  to   perceive  that   before   he   could   demonstrate   with 
effect  the  superior  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  all 
other  Churches,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  over  all  other 
religions,  he  must,  as  preliminary,  humble  the  pretensions   of 
that  new-born  and  aggressive  Physical  Science,  which  was  the 
sworn  foe  of  all  supernaturalisms,  and  which  was  working  its 
fell  effects  on  all  religions  alike.     Accordingly,  in  his  Grammar 
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of  Assent ,  his  first  Abject  is  to  get  rid  of  Science  as  an  instru 
ment^  the  highest  truth ;  anjjJTia  hfting  flrmp.  to  replace  it.  hy 
an  instrument  of  his  own,  which  shall  command  men's  full 
conviction  and  assent,  and  will  enable  them  to  decide,  among 
other  things,  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  different 
religions — Catholicism,  Protestantism,  Mahomedanism,  and  the 
rest — which  lay  claim  to  supreme  authority  over  the  thoughts 
and  consciences  of  men.  This  instrument  he  calls  the 
'  illative  sense.'  Now,  to  break  the  authority  of  Science — the 
root  of  all  scepticism  at  all  formidable — it  was  necessary  to 
show  that  its  axiom — the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature — is 
at  bottom  only  an  inference  of  greater  or  less  probability,  not  a 
certainty  ;  and  that  therefore  Science  cannot  carry  with  it  that 
deep  assent  and  conviction  which  many  other  things — and 
among  them  Religion — are  capable  of  producing.  And 
accordingly,  after  the  most  formidable  preparation,  Newman 
sets  himself  to  accomplish  this  feat  with  all  the  ingenuity, 
subtlety,  and  logical  intrepidity  of  those  schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  whom  he  is  the  legitimate  descendant.  e, 

In  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Locke  had  con 
tended  that  the  degree  of  credence  or  assent  we  give  to  any 
proposition,  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported  ;  and  therefore  that  any  fact,  the  evidence 
of  which  was  full  and  complete  (as,  for  example,  a  law  of 
Nature),  must  command  our  unreserved  and  unqualified  assent. 
Not  so,  replied  Newman  ;  what  you  call  a  full  and  unreserved 
assent  is  only,  when  looked  into,  an  inference  of  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  probability,  not  an  assent.  There  can  be  no  degrees 
in  assent ;  it  is  a  mental  act  complete  and  all-sufficient  in  itself. 
Assent  to  be  assent  must  be  the  full  and  unreserved  acquies 
cence  of  the  whole  mind  in  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  and  as 
such  can  of  course  admit  of  no  degrees.  To  admit  of  degrees, 
a  belief  can  only  be  an  inference,  and  therefore  can  inspire  us 
with  the  feeling  only  of  greater  or  less  probability,  never  of 
certainty.  *-  Now,  the  belief  we  have  in  the  uniformity  and 
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invariability  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  Newman  contends,  is  an 
inference  only ;  an  inference  of  high  probability,  it  is  true,  but 
one  which  can  never  amount  to  certainty,  and  therefore  never 
can  command  a  full,  unreserved,  and  unconditional  assent. 
That  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  is  most  probable,  but 
it  can  never  amount  to  an  absolute  certainty,  for  there  is  no 
reason,  he  contends,  why,  because  it  has  always  risen,  it  will 
always  continue  to  rise.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why,  because 
stones  thrown  into  the  air  have  always  fallen,  they  will  always 
continue  to  fall ;  or  that  fire,  which  has  always  burned  men, 
should  always  continue  to  burn  them.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  necessary  certainty  in  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  unreserved  assent  of  men  to  the 
affirmation  of  their  uniformity.  But  if  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  although  supported  by  a  superabundance  of 
evidence,  can  never  amount  to  a  certainty,,  and  cannot  therefore 
command  our  unconditional  assent,  there  are  many  other  facts 
or  propositions,  Newman  contends,  to  which  wre  can  give  an 
unconditional  assent,  even  when  the  reasons  that  can  be  formu 
lated  in  their  favour  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  produce 
assent  in  other  minds.  The  belief  of  a  child,  for  example,  in 
the  knowledge  of  its  parents,  or  its  faith  in  their  love  and 
virtue  ;  the  belief  of  the  youth  in  the  judgment  and  infalli 
bility  of  his  teachers  and  masters;  the  belief  of  many  people 
in  the  medical  man  who  attends  them ;  the  belief  we  have  in 
the  integrity  of  men  of  whom  perhaps  we  have  seen  but  little  ; 
our  belief  in  the  recorded  and  accredited  facts  of  history,  in 
certain  religious  dogmas,  perhaps,  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up,  or  which  seem  to  satisfy  the  natural  longings  and 
affinities  of  the  heart,  are  all  instances  of  that  full  and 
unreserved  assent  the  mind  gives  to  things  or  propositions  for 
which  full  and  adequate  reasons  perhaps  cannot  be  adduced. 
In  a  word  then,  while  to  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature 
we  can  at  most  attach  only  a  high  degree  of  probability,  there 
are  certain  concrete  facts  of  life,  of  history,  and  of  religion,  to 
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which  we  can  yield  a  full  and  unreserved  assent.  And  the* 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this,  according  to  Newman,  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature  must 
give  way  to  those  facts  and  doctrines  of  Keligion  of  which  we- 
have  full  certainty  ;  and  Science,  which  deals  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  must  give  way  to  Religion,  which  deals  with  these 
facts  and  doctrines.  In  other  words,  the  authority  of  Science 
over  the  intellect,  heart,  and  conscience  of  man,  must  yield  to 
the  authority  of  Religion. 

In  this  way    Cardinal   Newman   gets   rid   of    Science — thfr 
great   antagonist   of  Religion,  and   the   main  obstacle  to  the 
reception   of  its  teachings.     In  doing  so,  he  leaves  Religion 
once  more  secure  on  its  own  basis,  and  it  now  only  remains 
with  him  to  decide  between  the  various  concrete  religions  or 
churches  that  lay  claim  to  supreme  authority  over  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.    But  the  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be^ 
done,    how   determine   which   is  the   true  religion?     Having 
thrown  out  Science,  as  unable  to  give  to  her  laws  more  than  a 
high  probability,  Newman  is   obliged  to  cast  about   him  for 
some  instrument  of  truth  that  will  command  full  assent  and 
certainty,  and  that  will  enable  him  to  decide  between  the  rival 
claims  of  different  churches  and  religions.     This  instrument  he 
finds  in  what  he  calls  the  '  illative  sense.'     It  is  by  this  sense,. 
he   declares,   that   the   truth  in   all  concrete  matters  is  to  be 
determined,  and  as,  unlike  Science,  it  can  give  us  that  absolute 
certainty  to  which  we  can  give  full  and  unreserved  assent,  it  is 
the  instrument  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  which  i& 
the  true  religion.     The  reason   why,  after  having  discarded 
Science,  Newman  turns  to  Religion  is,  that,  besides  Science, 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  claims  authority  over  men's  whole 
nature.     The  next  question,  therefore,  is,  which  of  the  various 
concrete  religions  or  churches,  claiming  a  supernatural  origin, 
is  the  true  one?  and  this,  according  to  Newman,   is   to   be 
determined,    like   all  other  concrete  things,    by  the   '  illative 
sense.'     Now,  by  the  *  illative  sense '  he  means  that  sense  by 
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which  certain  individuals  are  enabled  to  reach  truths,  to  perform 
feats,  to  judge  between  conflicting  evidence  or  opinions  (the 
results  justifying  their  conclusions  as  the  right,  the  best,  the 
true),  by  a  method  which  is  either  altogether  inscrutable,  or 
can  only  be  partially  explained.  When  a  great  billiard-player, 
for  example,  compiles  a  heavy  score  under  most  unpromising 
circumstances,  he  does  so  by  means  of  a  power  more  or  less 
inexplicable  to  the  ordinary  bystander,  that  is  to  say,  by  what 
Newman  calls  the  *  illative  sense.'  When  the  skilled  physician 
detects  the  true  nature  of  a  patient's  malady  under  the  most 
complicated  symptoms,  by  minute  and  perhaps  evanescent 
signs,  not  to  be  formulated,  he  does  so  by  means  of  an  art 
beyond  the  reach  of  formal  logic,  which  Newman  calls  the 
'  illative  sense.'  When  the  eye  of  a  Napoleon  sees  at  a  glance 
amid  all  the  complexities  of  a  battle-field — the  numbers  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  the 
tactics  of  generals,  their  talents,  their  foibles,  and  the  like — 
where  and  how  to  strike  so  as  to  win  the  day,  he  does  so  by 
that  '  illative  sense '  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  merely 
abstract  knowledge.  When  the  skilful  pleader  sees  from  the 
character  of  his  brief,  the  prejudices  of  the  jury,  the  pedantries 
of  the  judge,  how  to  make  such  a  presentation  of  his  case  as 
shall  win  the  verdict  for  his  client,  he  does  it  by  a  power  which 
cannot  be  included  under  general  rules,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  'illative  sense.'  When  the  detective  tracks  his  victim,  like 
a  sleuth-hound,  through  all  the  mazes  and  windings  of  pursuit, 
by  means  of  a  clue  apparently  the  most  slender  and  un 
substantial,  he  does  it  by  an  art  beyond  the  reach  of  instruction 
— by  the  '  illative  sense.'  In  the  same  way,  when  an  artist 
composes  a  landscape  like  Turner,  a  poem  like  Shelley,  an 
oratorio  like  Handel,  when  he  forms  himself  into  a  model  of 
gentlemanly  deportment  like  Chesterfield,  or  when,  like  Ruskin, 
he  discloses  beauties  of  flowers  or  landscape  which  escape  the 
common  eye,  he  does  it  by  that  incommunicable  something 
which  we  call  genius,  but  which  Newman  would  term  the 
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*  illative  sense.'  In  like  manner,  too,  according  to  him,  there  is 
no  test  of  truth  in  matters  relating  to  the  concrete  facts  of 
history,  science,  research,  and  theology,  like  that  furnished  by 
the  cultivated  f  illative  sense.'  To  know  what  you  are  to  believe 
as  to  the  value  of  ancient  documents,  or  the  credibility  of  certain 
historical  facts,  you  must  go  to  the  trained  '  illative  sense  '  of 
men  like  Momrnsen  or  Niebuhr.  Even  in  Science  itself,  you 
must  go  for  the  adumbration  of  new  discoveries,  and  for 
knowing  where  and  how  to  look  for  some  new  law,  to  the  trained 
but  more  or  less  intuitive  and  unconscious  '  illative  sense '  of  a 
Newton,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Darwin.  And  lastly,  and  this  is  the 
important  point,  to  determine  which  is  the  true  religion  among 
the  many  that  to-day  lay  claim  to  supreme  authority  over  men's 
lives  and  opinions,  you  must  go  to  the  man  of  cultivated  *  illative 
sense '  in  this  department  of  thought ;  who,  after  imbuing 
himself  with  the  history  of  .these  various  religions — their 
triumphs,  their  vicissitudes,  their  reverses,  their  capacity  to 
satisfy  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human  intellect  and 
heart,  their  moral  injunctions  and  prescriptions,  their  power  to 
mould  society,  and  advance  civilization — shall,  by  a  kind  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  tasting,  try  them  and  decide  whether 
they  be  of  God  or  no.  Now,  as  the  less  finely-endowed  can 
have  no  means  of  knowing  the  truth  for  themselves  in  any  large 
department  of  life  or  thought,  except  in  so  far  as  they  yield  up 
their  judgment,  their  full  and  unreserved  assent,  to  those  who 
have  the  special  genius  or  '  illative  sense  '  required,  it  follows 
that  Authority,  as  such,  is  the  sole,  the  ultimate  principle  in 
religious,  practical,  and  speculative  life.*1  And  furthermore, 
Science  having  been  thrown  out  as  uncertain,  unreliable,  and 
incapable  of  commanding  for  its  laws  that  full  and  unqualified 
assent  which  other  things  can  command,  it  follows  that  more 
authority  belongs  to  the  mother  who  feeds  you  and  in  whom 
you  absolutely  confide,  than  to  the  scientific  demonstration  that 
the  food  is  unfit  for  you ;  to  the  teacher  who  discourses  to  you 
on  the  beauties  of  mediaeval  astronomy,  than  to  the  law  of 
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gravitation  and  the  scientific  proof  that  the  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun ;  to  the  old  and  confidential  physician  who  has  always 
attended  you,  than  to  the  new  scientific  discovery  which  re 
verses  his  whole  mode  of  treatment ;  to  the  individual  or  church 
that  announces  a  new  miracle,  than  to  the  scientific  analysis 
which  exposes  it,  or  the  scientific  proof  which  demonstrates  its 
impossibility.  And  the  author  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent 
himself,  having  tasted  with  his  undeniably  fine  '  illative  sense  ' 
the  various  religions  of  the  world,  and  come  to  a  decision,  gives 
notice  in  this  book  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  voice  of 
truth,  to  which,  he  having  given  his  assent,  the  world  on  the 
principle  of  authority  is  justified  through  him  in  giving  its 
assent  also. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  Cardinal  Newman's  doctrine 
of  '  assent,'  and  of  that  '  illative  sense '  by  which  he  would 
replace  and  supersede  Science  as  an  organon  or  instrument  of 
the  highest  truth.  When  thus  plainly  stated,  its  weakness  and 
absurdity  seem,  to  me  at  least,  so  palpable,  that  I  should  have 
passed  it  by  unheeded,  but  for  the  great  ability  and  eminence  of 
the  author,  and  the  influence  he  exercises  on  all  hands  over  men 
outside  the  Roman  Catholic  communion — men  who  although 
very  glad  of  his  assistance  in  beating  off  the  atheist  and  infidel, 
nevertheless  feel  obliged,  I  have  noticed,  to  stop  short  and 
draw  the  line  at  the  winking  Madonnas,  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius,  the  miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes,  and 
other  supernatural  interventions  of  the  present  day,  to  which 
the  Cardinal,  with  truer  logic,  feels  no  difficulty  in  giving  his 
full  and  unqualified  assent.  In  attempting,  then,  to  give  a  brief 
and  formal  refutation  of  his  doctrines,  the  simplest  course, 
perhaps,  will  be  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  two  great 
cardinal  points  on  which  his  whole  scheme  rests. 

His  first  great  doctrine  is  that  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  is  the  basis  of  Science,  cannot  command  our 
full  and  unqualified  assent,  and  therefore  must  give  way  when 
confronted  with  facts  and  doctrines,  historical  or  religious,  to 
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which  we  can  give  that  unqualified  assent.  Now  I  propose  to 
give  this  the  direct  negative,  and  to  show  that  all  facts  and 
doctrines  whatever,  religious  or  other,  must  give  way,  when 
confronted  with  those  laws  of  Nature  which  Science  has  estab 
lished,  and  that  to  the  uniformity  of  these  laws  alone  can  we 
give  a  full,  unreserved,  and  legitimate  assent,  in  the  face  of 
alleged  facts  and  doctrines  opposing  it.  In  saying  a  legitimate 
assent,  I  thereby  imply  that  there  are  many  real  assents  which 
are  not  reasonable  or  legitimate.  By  this  I  mean  that  they 
spring  out  of  elements  which,  if  exposed,  would  be  at  once 
discarded,  as  weakening  rather  than  strengthening  the  weight 
that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  act  of  assent.  To  this  class  belong 
many  referred  to  by  Newman,  as  establishing  the  high  import 
ance  of  the  act  of  assent  in  the  search  for  truth.  A  child,  for 
example,  may  have  the  completest  faith  in  the  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  judgment  of  his  parents,  and  would  give  his  un 
qualified  assent  to  propositions  embodying  that  faith,  when 
notoriously  to  all  the  world  besides  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  evident  that  the  fact  of  assent  is  no 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  In  the  same  way  the 
genuine  assent  given  by  their  devotees  to  the  thousand  and  one 
sects  into  which  Christianity  and  other  religions  are  divided, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  mere  tradition,  which  it  is  in  so 
many  cases — each  individual  giving  his  assent  on  the  authority 
of  his  father  who  went  before  him — will  not  by  most  reasonable 
persons  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  held  to  lend  much  weight 
to  the  doctrines  believed,  or  virtue  and  importance  to  the  act 
of  assent.  The  common  case,  again,  of  young  men  giving  a 
full  and  unqualified  submission  and  assent  to  the  teachings  of 
masters  and  professors,  whose  attainments  and  judgment  they 
will  see  a  few  years  afterwards  to  have  been  of  the  most  stunted 
and  limited  nature,  is  another  instance  of  assent  not  calculated 
to  impress  us  with  its  value  as  an  indication  of  truth.  Again 
the  common  experience  of  most  medical  men  of  the  unbounded 
confidence  reposed  in  their  knowledge  and  judgment  by  one  or 
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other  of  their  patients,  when  the  limitations  of  that  knowledge 
are  only  too  patent  to  themselves  or  others,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  our  respect  for  the  act  of  assent  as  such.  And  lastly, 
the  not  uncommon  instance  of  innocent  maidens  falling  in  love 
with  clever  but  unscrupulous  scoundrels,  in  whose  honour  and 
integrity  they  are  all  the  while  placing  the  most  implicit  faith, 
a  confidence  not  as  a  rule  justified  by  the  event,  is  not  an  act 
of  assent  likely  to  be  appealed  to  by  the  friends  of  the  victim, 
in  justification  of  its  value  in  the  search  for  truth. 

The  above  are  all  instances  of  assent  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  used  by  Cardinal  Newman,  and  as  opposed  to  what  he 
calls  scientific   inference.     With  most  readers  we  may  safely 
predict  that,  instead  of  demonstrating  the  superior  importance 
of  the  act  of  assent  over  scientific  inference  as  an  indication  of 
truth,  they  will  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect.     Indeed  had 
he  no  more  pregnant  instances  of  the  value  of  assent  than  such 
as  these,  his  case  would  be  a  hopeless  one.     But  he  does  give  us 
instances  of  assent  where,  although  the  reasons  for  the  assent 
cannot  be  formulated  or  completely  stated,  the  result  never 
theless  justifies  the  truth  of  the  judgment  to  which  the  assent 
was  given.     Among  others  he  speaks  of  the  assent  we  often 
give  to  the  integrity  of  character  of  friends,  casual  acquaintances, 
or  even  strangers  ;  of  our  unshaken  confidence  in  them  even  in 
the  teeth  of  ugly  imputations  based  on  evidence  not  easily 
gainsaid ;  and  of  the  final  justification  of  our  confidence  even 
when  the  reasons  alleged  for  that  confidence  would  not  be  felt 
sufficient  to  justify  it  in  others'  minds.     Now  waiving  for  a 
moment  the  equally  common  fact  that  in  actual  life  men  are  as 
often  deceived  in  the  assent  they  give  to  their  friend's  virtue, 
as  the  world  is  in  the  overt  acts  alleged  against  him,  we  may 
say,  that  in  any  case  where  the  assent  is  justified  by  the  facts,, 
it  is  because  we  have  seen — or  felt  by  a  species  of  intuition 
which  is  only  a  finer  form  of  seeing — so  deeply  into  the  central 
law  of  our  friend's  nature,  that  we  would  back  our  insight 
against  any  superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary;  which  is- 
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only  saying  that  our  assent  is  based  on  a  just  insight  into  the 
laws  of  the  mind  (even  although  the  subtle  indications  on  which 
we  grounded  our  belief  cannot  be  roughly  formulated),  and 
therefore  is  a  legitimate  scientific  inference,  rather  than  a  blind, 
unreasoning,  unconditional  assent.  The  assent  again  which  we 
give  to  the  truth  of  certain  historical  facts — as  the  murder  of 
Julius  Csesar  for  example — which  are  generally  accepted,  is 
quite  legitimate,  because  there  is  no  reason  in  human  nature  or 
the  experience  of  life  why  we  should  not  credit  them.  That 
assent  of  this  kind  is  only  at  bottom  an  inference  of  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  probability,  would  be  seen  if  any  just  and 
weighty  reasons  could  be  adduced  against  the  assumed  fact,  for 
we  should  then  find  that  our  assent  would  be  seriously  weakened 
•  or  reversed.  Of  the  same  nature  as  the  last  is  the  assent  given 
to  scientific  calculations,  predictions,  or  conclusions,  which  we 
have  not  ourselves  verified,  and  could  not  perhaps,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  knowledge,  verify  if  we  wished.  In  these  cases, 
too,  we  give  our  assent  because  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  calculations,  but  rather  every  reason  as  the  world  goes  for 
believing  in  their  truth. 

And  thus  in  analyzing  the  various  kinds  of  Assent,  we  find 
them  divisible  into  three  categories.  The  first  includes  cases  of 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  as  the  belief  of  children  and  young 
people  in  the  unbounded  knowledge  and  unerring  judgment  of 
their  parents  and  teachers  ;  of  tradition,  as  the  adherence  of  the 
great  masses  to  the  religion  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
brought  up  ;  of  strong  feeling,  as  the  trust  of  innocent  maidens 
in  scoundrels,  or  of  stock-brokers  and  the  public  in  the  news 
which  has  produced  a  panic ;  of  desire,  and  the  love  of  sympathy, 
as  the  credulity  on  which  the  flatterer  relies,  and  the  like. 
These  are  all  instances  of  assent  which  weaken  the  value  of  the 
act  of  assent  as  an  index  of  truth.  The  second  class  of  assents 
are  those  given  to  historical,  personal,  or  other  alleged  facts, 
which  do  not  run  counter  to  any  law  of  the  world  or  of  human 
life — SUch  for  example  as  the  murder  of  Caesar,  or  the  report 
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that  a  certain  person  died  by  committing  suicide — and  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  last  class  are  those  where 
our  assent — as  for  example  to  a  person's  integrity — although 
given  on  slender  external  grounds,  is  justified  by  circumstances 
and  results,  but  where  that  assent  when  analysed  will  be  seen 
to  have  rested  on  deep  internal  grounds  of  insight  into  character, 
and  therefore  to  be  rather  a  legitimate  act  of  scientific  inference, 
than  a  blind  unreasoning  assent.  And  thus  the  conclusion  we 
have  arrived  at  is,  that  the  act  of  assent,  although  indispensable 
for  action,  is  useless  as  an  index  of  truth;  that  when  it  turns 
out  true  because  it  is  founded  on  a  scientific  insight  into  Nature, 
the  world,  or  the  human  mind,  it  loses  its  value  as  mere  assent, 
and  is  of  value  only  as  science ;  whereas,  when  it  is  not  founded 
on  science,  whether  it  happens  in  the  individual  instance  to 
turn  out  true  or  false,  it  is  worthless  or  worse  than  worthless  as 
an  indication  of  truth. 

Having  shown  the  worthlessness  of  the  mere  act  of  assent,  as 
an  index  of  truth,  I  now  go  farther,  and  remark  that  a  law  of 
Nature  once  announced  by  Science,  it  is  a  necessity  of  thought 
that  we  should  give  to  its  uniformity  and  invariability  our  full 
and  unqualified  assent,  in  the  face  of  all  alleged  facts  or 
religious  doctrines  whatever  opposed  to  it.  In  those  laws  that 
are  simple  and  free  from  obscuring  complications,  this  necessary 
character  of  assent  is  at  once  apparent.  To  what  religious 
doctrine  or  historical  incident,  for  example,  could  we  give  our 
assent  so  absolutely  and  unreservedly,  as  to  the  belief  that  if 
we  put  our  hand  in  the  fire  it  will  be  burnt,  although  Cardinal 
Newman  would  call  this  a  scientific  inference  only  of  greater  or 
less  probability  ?  «t  Put  any  man,  saint  or  sinner,  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  and  threaten  to  push  him  over,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  whether  his  assent  to  the  uniformity  and  invariability 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  mere  scientific  inference  of  greater 
or  less  probability  only,  or  a  dead  certainty  admitting  of  no 
degrees.  Of  course  where  the  proof  of  a  law  of  Nature  is 
involved,  and  only  familiar  to  experts,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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of  probability  only  may  be  attached  to  it  by  the  ignorant,  but 
that  can  only  be  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  scientific  proof.  That  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  may  be 
only  a  probability  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  but  to  those  who  do,  it  will  command  an  assent 
as  complete  and  absolute  as  the  fact  that  fire  will  burn  them. 
In  like  manner  the  calculation  of  eclipses  being  known  only  to 
mathematicians,  the  prediction  of  any  particular  eclipse  may  be 
received  with  more  or  less  incredulity  by  the  ignorant,  but  it 
will  be  only  because  they  are  ignorant.  The  fact  is  that  when 
once  Science,  by  its  exact  processes  of  observation,  experiment, 
and  verification,  has  convinced  itself  of  the  truth  of  an  alleged 
law  of  Nature,  the  uniformity  and  invariability  of  that  law  in 
all  time,  present,  past,  or  future,  is  a  necessity  of  thought  to 
which  the  most  absolute  assent  must  be  given,  whether  it  be  a 
simple  law,  as  that  fire  will  burn  or  a  stone  will  fall,  or  one 
reached  after  complex  calculations,  as  the  prediction  of  eclipses 
and  the  like.  The  reason  why  the  uniformity  and  invariability 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  a  necessity  of  thought  to  which  we 
must  give  an  absolute  and  unreserved  assent  is,  that  to  doubt  it 
•or  deny  it,  would  involve  the  assertion  that  something  might 
become  nothing,  or  become  something  else  without  a  cause, 
which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force ;  and  is  a  proposition 
that  could  be  entertained  only  by  the  complete  disruption  of 
our  intelligence  itself,  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  a 
pound  to-day  must  weigh  a  pound  to-morrow,  else  we  could  be 
sure  of  nothing,  we  could  predict  nothing,  we  could  infer 
nothing,  we  could  prove  nothing  in  present,  past,  or  future. 
The  billiard-player  could  not  be  sure  of  the  momentum  of  his 
balls,  or  the  angles  they  would  make  with  each  other;  the 
general  could  not  depend  on  his  ammunition,  the  distance  it 
would  carry,  or  the  disposition  and  tactics  of  the  enemy ;  the 
doctor  could  not  rely  on  the  same  symptoms  having  the  same 
meaning  twice  together  ;  or  the  detective  and  man  of  the  world 
on  the  same  expression  meaning  the  same  character. 
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I  come  now  to  the  second  point,  which,  after  all,  is  the  main 
•object  of  the  chapter — viz.,  to  show  that  the  '  illative  sense,' 
by  which  Cardinal  Newman  would  replace  Science  as  an 
organon  of  truth,  is  at  bottom  only  another  name  for  what  we 
•call  Art,  that  is  to  say,  Applied  Science,  and  therefore  can  have 
-no  more  authority  than  that  same  Science  which  is  its  essence, 
but  which  it  professes  to  supersede  and  ignore. 

Having  thrown  out  Science,  and  the  abstract  laws  of  Nature 
which  it  discloses,  nothing  can  remain  to  Newman,  as  a  source 
of  authority  over  men's  minds  and  consciences,  but  some  one 
•or  other  of  the  concrete  religions  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and 
his  object  is  to  find  some  organon  or  instrument  of  knowledge 
by  which  the  choice  between  these  various  conflicting  religions 
is  to  be  determined.  It  cannot  be  Science,  for  that  he  has 
already  thrown  out  as  being  able  to  claim  for  its  laws  only  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  probability,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
reposed  on  as  a  certainty.  Besides,  Science  aims  at  decomposing 
concrete  things  into  the  laws  of  different  kinds  which  go  to  make 
them  up.  Man,  for  example,  is  a  concrete  object,  and  the  aim 
of  Science  is  to  separate  out  as  far  as  possible  the  various 
'mechanical,  chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  psychological 
laws,  which,  when  united  in  their  entirety,  make  up  his 
personality.  But  what  Cardinal  Newman  wants,  is  some 
instrument  or  faculty  that  will  deal  with  these  concrete  things 
•in  their  entirety.  Now,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that 
'Concrete  things  being  merely  a  bundle  of  laws  of  different 
kinds,  the  knowledge  required  to  understand  them,  and  deal 
with  them,  would  be  the  knowledge  of  these  different  kinds  of 
laws.  But  that  would  only  be  a  knowledge  of  the  correspond 
ing  sciences,  and  these  sciences  Newman  has  already  discarded. 
What  then  can  the  organon  be  ?  To  say  directly  that  it  is 
Art,  would  only  be  to  say  that  it  is  Applied  Science,  and  that 
he  cannot  do,  so  he  gives  it  a  neutral  and  non-suggestive  title 
—the  « illative  sense.'  But  if  we  analyse  the  examples  already 
given  of  the  <  illative  sense,'  we  shall  find  that  it  is  nothing 
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more  or  less  than  what  we  call  Art,  or  science  applied.  The 
billiard-player  who  can  compile  a  heavy  score  under  difficulties, 
does  it  by  Art,  that  is  to  say  by  the  skilful  application  of  the 
conjoined  sciences  of  angles,  weights,  momenta,  and  the  like 
(by  him  implicitly  known  although  not  explicitly  formulated) 
to  different  positions  of  the  balls  ;  attention  to  the  laws  of  each 
of  these  sciences  being  necessary  to  the  result,  and  a  weakness 
in  regard  to  any  one  of  them  at  once  vitiating  the  play.  The 
doctor  who  detects  the  nature  of  disease  by  a  kind  of  intuition 
does  it  by  Art,  i.e.,  by  the  application  of  the  known  Science  of 
disease,  together  with  the  finer  experience  of  the  connexion 
between  signs  and  internal  conditions,  to  the  particular  case  in 
hand.  The  general  who  overpowers  or  outwits  his  adversary 
and  wins  the  battle,  does  so  by  Art — by  the  application  of  the 
physical  and  mechanical  sciences  involved  in  the  implements  of 
war,  the  science  of  the  movements  of  men  in  mass,  and  the 
science  of  human  nature  involved  in  realizing  to  himself  what 
his  opponent  is  likely  to  do  under  given  circumstances.  The 
inventor,  too,  who  invents  the  steam-engine,  for  example,  does 
so  by  Art — by  the  application  of  the  science  of  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  rest,  to  certain  raw  materials,  as 
iron  or  steel,  of  which  he  has  a  knowledge,  for  a  given  end. 
The  pleader  at  the  bar,  who  gets  a  prisoner  off  under  un 
promising  circumstances,  does  so  by  Art — by  bringing  to  bear 
on  the  foibles  of  the  judge,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  jury,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature.  In  like  manner,  too,  poetry,  music,  and  art,  are  but 
applications  to  particular  themes,  of  laws  of  the  spiritual  and 
aesthetic  parts  of  man's  nature,  together  with  the  laws  of  sound, 
colour,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  The  fact  that  many  of  these 
laws  cannot  be  adequately  formulated,  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  not  laws,  that  is  to  say,  Science ;  but  only  that  they  cannot 
be  adequately  expressed  in  language,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
framed  to  convey  the  rougher  perceptions  of  men.  That  they 
are  laws  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  violation  of  any  one  of 
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them  would  be  instantly  detected  in  the  result.  So  that  when 
a  man,  by  reason  of  his  finer  talents,  is  able  to  do  things  that 
others  cannot  do,  or  discover  truths  that  others  could  not 
perceive,  he  does  it  by  means  of  the  greater  number,  com 
plexity,  and  variety  of  scientific  laws,  of  which,  either  by 
greater  labour  or  finer  sensibilities,  he  has  become  the  master. 
But  if  further  proof  were  wanted  that  Science — or  the  laws  of 
different  orders  of  facts  of  all  degrees  of  fineness  and  quality — 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  *  illative  sense/  it  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  same  natural  ability  two  hundred  year  ago, 
say,  could  not  perform  as  great  achievements,  make  as  fine 
predictions,  or  form  as  sound  judgments,  as  it  can  to-day  ;  and 
that  simply  because  laws  of  Nature  have  been  discovered  since 
which  were  unknown  then.  Poetry,  art,  music,  acting,  the  art 
of  pleading,  and  the  like,  depending  as  they  do  on  laws  of 
human  life,  and  perception  of  form,  colour,  harmony,  and  the 
like,  more  or  less  the  same  in  all  ages,  would  not  be  expected  to 
show  the  same  advance,  if  indeed  they  advanced  at  all.  Neither 
would  wrestling,  boating,  cricket,  billiards,  and  other  games  of 
skill,  involving  simple  laws  of  physics  and  motion,  known  as 
well  in  ancient  Greece  as  in  the  Europe  of  to-day.  But  the 
progressive  arts,  the  arts  of  knowledge,  advance  by  reason  of 
the  Science  that  is  in  them,  varying  with  the  amount  of  this 
scientific  knowledge,  and  not  with  the  natural  ability  of  the 
experts,  which  we  may  admit  to  have  been  as  fine  centuries  ago 
as  now.  What  'illative  sense/  for  example,  would  have 
enabled  Adams  or  Leverrier  to  know  where  to  look  for  a 
new  planet,  if  the  law  of  gravitation  had  not  been  already 
discovered  I  No  physician,  however  great  his  natural  ability, 
could  possibly  detect  diseases  two  hundred  years  ago  which  are 
recognised  at  a  glance  by  the  veriest  medical  tyro  of  to-day. 
And  why  f  Simply  because  the  science  of  Medicine  has  made 
such  strides  since  then.  What  could  the  natural  talents  and 
tactics  of  a  Cassar  or  Alexander  avail,  with  the  old  weapons  and 
methods,  against  the  scientific  warfare  of  modern  Europe? 
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And  yet  it  is  not  that  genius  has  improved,  but  that  science 
has  advanced.  What  chance  could  there  have  been  of  Newton 
inventing  the  telephone,  or  perfecting  electric  lighting,  at  a 
time  when  the  laws  of  electricity  were  not  yet  discovered? 
Again,  what  hope  could  there  be  of  the  genius  of  a  Niebuhr 
finding  out  the  truth  about  Rome  or  Egypt,  before  the  dis 
covery  of  monuments,  and  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics, 
enabled  men  to  understand  documents  and  relics  otherwise 
dark  and  forever  inscrutable?  And  lastly,  what  a  different 
judgment  men  would  form  on  theology,  miracles,  and  schemes 
of  redemption,  at  a  time  when  from  the  state  of  science  these 
things  could  not  seem  incredible,  to  now,  when  the  discoveries 
of  science  have  rendered  many  or  the  most  of  them  absolutely 
mpossible  of  belief. 

And  so  Cardinal  Newman,  having  thrown  out  Science  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book  on  account  of  the  havoc  it  was  making 
with  religious  creeds,  and  all  forms  of  supernaturalism,  is 
obliged  to  bring  it  back  again  at  the  end,  disguised  as  the 
'  illative  sense/  Indeed,  that  a  man  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
immense  intellectual  powers  should  in  this  nineteenth  century 
dream  that  there  can  be  any  organon  of  truth  but  Science, 
physical  and  mental — which  is  only  organized  experience  of  all 
kinds — is  only  another  instance  of  how  the  pure  intellect  is 
deflected  from  the  truth  by  the  longings  and  desires  of  the 
heart. 
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f  I  ^HE  subject  of  this  work,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  Civiiiza- 
-•-  tion  and  Progress  in  their  widest  aspects — in  a  general  way, 
the  end  to  which  Humanity  is  advancing,  and  the  parts  played 
by  Keligion,  Government,  and  Material  and  Social  Conditions 
respectively,  in  that  advance ;  and  more  specially,  the  motor 
power  which  necessitates  alike  civilization  and  progress ;  the 
aim  of  Nature ;  the  goal  of  Government ;  the  laws  of  the  mind 
on  which  religions  are  constructed  and  along  which  they  are 
evolved ;  the  part  played  by  Eeligion  in  human  life ;  the 
effects  of  different  forms  of  Government  on  mental  and  moral 
expansion;  and  lastly,  an  analysis  of  the  various  factors,  and 
an  exhibition,  not  only  of  their  statical  relations  to  each  other, 
but  of  their  dynamical  relations — of  the  way  in  which  they  act 
and  interact  as  they  roll  on  together  in  a  mingled  stream  down 
the  course  of  history.  I  have  therefore  deemed  it  expedient, 
before  considering  the  new  organon  which  I  shall  use  in 
attempting  to  solve  these  important  problems,  to  revert  for  a 
moment  to  the  various  recognized  instruments  of  knowledge 
which  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  reasons  why  each  of  these  was  found  unsuitable  for  my 
purpose,  as  in  this  way  I  shall  exhibit  more  clearly,  perhaps, 
the  necessity  there  is  for  some  new  organon  for  these  higher 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  shall,  by  the  very  process  of 
exclusion,  have  guided  the  reader  to  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

There  was  first  the  large  and  interesting  department  of 
History,  including  the  ordinary  narrative  and  descriptive 
works  of  the  schools ;  the  philosophico-descriptive  works  of 
the  great  classical  historians,  as  Gibbon,  Hume,  Macaulay, 
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Grote ;  and  the  purely  philosophical  works  of  the  sociologistsy 
as  Montesquieu,  Buckle,  and  Comte ;  and  all  these  we  were 
obliged  to  discard  as  instruments  or  intellectual  standpoints, 
because,  instead  of  throwing  light  on  the  present,  they  derived 
all  their  credibility  and  value  from  the  present.  In  the  narra 
tive  and  descriptive  forms  the  incidents  are  credible,  and  have 
the  force  of  facts  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  realise  them  to  be 
true  from  our  insight  into  to-day.  In  those  forms,  where  the 
narrative  of  events  is  woven  into  a  consistent  web  and  sequence 
by  philosophical  interpretations  of  cause  and  motive,  the  account 
is  credible  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  realise  that  the  like  cause 
and  the  like  motives  would  give  rise  to  the  like  results  to-day. 
And  finally,  in  those  purely  philosophical  forms,  where  all  par 
ticular  circumstances,  motives,  causes,  and  events,  are  thrust 
into  the  background,  and  where  attention  is  fixed  only  on  great 
general  results,  and  the  great  general  causes  at  work  to  produce 
them,  the  account  is  satisfactory  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  believe 
that  effects,  so  many-sided  and  complex  as  those  of  the  different 
periods  of  civilization,  could  be  produced  under  like  circum 
stances  to-day,  by  the  various  laws  or  principles  to  which,  by 
the  different  thinkers,  they  have  been  referred. 

History  being  thus  set  aside,  and  the  Past  discarded,  as  a 
standpoint  from  which  to  interpret  the  Present — its  main  use 
being  as  illustration,  appendage,  or  corroboration  of  great 
principles  drawn  from  insight  into  to-day — we  passed  on  to  the 
other  recognized  instruments  of  knowledge,  and  found  that, 
like  History,  they  too  were  not  what  was  wanted  for  our 
purpose.  The  Physical  Sciences,  with  their  methods  of 
external  observation  and  experiment,  we  were  obliged  to 
discard  because  they  deal  entirely  with  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  matter,  whereas  our  subject  is  Civilization  and  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  mind,  as  seen  in  the  changes  passed 
through  by  religion,  morality,  principles  of  government,  ideas,, 
and  habits  of  thought.  Political  Economy,  too,  we  discarded, 
because  it  concerned  itself  entirely  with  the  material  laws  that 
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•regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth;  whereas, 
in  the  chapters  on  Politics  and  Government,  I  attempt  the 
•quite  different  problem  of  tracing  the  effects  of  such  production 
:and  distribution  on  the  mental  and  moral  expansion  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  generally ;  a  matter  which  has 
entirely  to  do  with  mental  laws.  Metaphysics,  again,  we 
discarded,  because  it  splits  the  mind  into  separate  faculties, 
isolates  these  faculties,  and  cuts  them  off  from  their  organic 
connexions  with  each  other,  and  then  proceeds  to  decompose 
them  into  their  original  elements  ;  whereas,  the  problem  of 
Civilization  is  concerned  with  man  only  in  his  totality  .as  a 
concrete  entity;  that  is  to  say,  is  concerned  with  the  laws  that 
•unite  these  separate  parts  or  faculties  together.  For  if  I  cannot 
.get  directly  at  the  explanation  of,  say,  a  particular  belief,  I 
must  do  so  indirectly  by  means  of  some  law  connecting  it  with 
what  I  know,  as,  for  example,  a  stage  of  thought.  So  that,  in 
; attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  civilization,  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  faculties  of  man's  nature  when  isolated  and 
kept  apart,  as  in  Metaphysics,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  laws 
that  unite  these  faculties  and  powers  ;  the  laws,  for  example, 
that  unite  sentiment  with  knowledge,  knowledge  with  passion 
or  desire,  passion  or  desire  with  belief,  and  the  like :  so  that 
from  a  change  in  men's  material  conditions  you  shall  be  able  to 
predict  a  corresponding  change  in  their  social  relations  ;  from 
their  social  relations  a  corresponding  change  in  their  moral ;  or 
shall  know  how  a  change  in  knowledge,  for  example,  will  affect 
religion;  or  a  change  in  religion,  men's  moral  and  social 
relations,  and  so  on.  Scientific  Psychology,  too,  although  it 
has  the  advantage  over  Metaphysics  (inasmuch  as  by  the 
assistance  it  derives  from  Biology  it  is  enabled  to  analyse  more 
successfully  the  separate  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind),  we 
were  obliged  to  discard,  because,  like  Metaphysics,  it  deals 
only  with  isolated  faculties — with  the  partial  man ;  whereas 
civilization  deals  with  the  faculties  united — with  the  whole  man. 
Nor  could  that  aspect  of  Psychology  which,  resting  on  the 
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science  of  biology,  forms  part  of  the  science  of  medicine,  help 
us,  for  it  deals  purely  with  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  in  consequence  with  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
disease  only ;  whereas,  the  problem  of  civilization  assumes  that 
men's  minds  are  sane  and  healthy.  And  lastly,  on  examining 
the  '  illative  sense '  of  Cardinal  Newman,  we  found  it  to  be 
only  another  name  for  Art,  that  is  to  say,  science  applied ;  and 
to  have  in  consequence  no  more  validity  or  virtue  than  the 
various  sciences  that  in  its  different  forms  are  involved  in  it. 

And  thus  the  various  recognized  instruments  of  knowledge 
having  been  discarded  as  useless  for  our  purpose,  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  exhibit  the  new  organon  which  I  propose  to  use 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Civilization  that  lie  before 
us. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  evident  that  those  products  of  man 
which  constitute  his  Civilization  —  his  houses,  industries, 
luxuries,  comforts,  political  constitutions,  codes  of  law,  courts 
of  justice,  religious  establishments,  social  hierarchies  and  the 
like — products  all  of  them  which  he  exudes  as  it  were  from 
himself  and  builds  up  around  him  as  the  nautilus  its  shell ;  it 
is  evident,  I  say,  that  the  specific  character  of  these  products 
at  any  given  time  is  the  immediate  outcome  not  of  any  part 
of  his  mind,  as  dissected  out  by  the  metaphysicians,  but  of  his 
whole  mind,  or  say  rather  of  his  will  as  representing  the  full 
round  and  scope  of  that  mind ;  they  are  the  outward  visible 
manifestation,  the  final  product  and  expression,  not  of  some, 
but  of  all  the  complex  elements  of  his  nature — his  appetites,, 
his  passions,  his  interests,  his  aspirations,  his  sentiments,  his 
ideals.  But  as  Civilization  is  a  problem  of  men  in  masses  and 
not  of  the  individual,  it  is  evident  that  not  every  act  of  will  is 
a  social  force  or  factor  in  civilization — not  for  example  such 
actions  as  result  from  personal  idiosyncracy,  or  are  limited  to- 
the  family  circle,  or  begin  and  end  with  the  private  heart — but 
such  only  as  are  coextensive  with  and  have  threads  of  relation 
connecting  them  with  society  as  a  whole.  Now,  if  you  could 
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once  get  to  know  what  men  would  will  to  do,  you  could  as 
easily  forecast  in  a  general  way  the  course  of  civilization 
as  you  can  the  course  of  legislation  when  you  know 
how  they  will  vote;  the  line  of  direction  taken  being 
but  the  arithmetical  or  mechanical  resultant  and  see-saw 
of  the  respective  strengths  of  the  opposing  wills.  It  is  not 
here  that  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies,  but  in  knowing  how 
these  individual  wills  are  compounded  out  of  the  complex 
appetites,  passions,  interests,  sentiments,  ideals  and  opinions  of 
the  mind.  For  the  will,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  mere 
arithmetical  or  mechanical  resultant  of  these  affections  or 
powers,  as  civilization  is  of  the  various  individual  wills  that 
compose  it,  but  like  a  chemical  compound  is  rather  the  product 
of  their  combination,  having  properties  as  different  from  the 
elements  that  have  made  it  up,  as  salt  from  the  chlorine  or 
sodium  that  combine  to  produce  it,  or  water  from  the  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  we  are  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  problem  of  Civilization 
we  must  take  our  stand  not  on  any  part  or  parts  of  the  mind 
taken  separately,  but  on  the  whole  mind,  not  on  any  catalogue 
or  inventory  of  its  various  attributes — appetites,  passions, 
sentiments,  and  ideals — but  on  its  unity  as  a  living  concrete 
whole.  And  it  furthermore  becomes  apparent  that  the  organon 
or  method  we  must  apply  to  solve  the  problems  of  Civiliza 
tion  must  be  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  its  entirety,  the  laws 
that  connect  each  part  ivith  every  other  and  ivith  the  whole; 
religion  and  sentiment  with  the  understanding,  the  understand 
ing  with  appetite  or  desire,  appetite  or  desire  with  imagination 
and  belief,  and  the  like ;  so  that  as  I  have  said,  from  a  change 
in  men's  material  conditions  as  affecting  their  sensuous 
appetites  or  desires  you  may  be  able  to  predict  a  corresponding 
change  in  their  social  relations,  and  from  these  again  a  change  in 
their  moral  relations,  and  so  on ;  or  shall  know  how  a  change  in 
knowledge  will  affect  religion ;  a  change  in  religion,  social  and 
moral  relations,  and  the  like.  Now  the  weakness  in  all  preced- 
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ing  theories  of  civilization,  as  we  shall  see  in  detail  further  on, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  authors  have  taken  their  stand  on 
some  one  or  more  of  the  mental  elements  involved,  but  not  on 
them  all,  on  some  part  or  parts  of  the  mind,  and  not  on  the 
whole.  Comte,  for  example,  takes  his  stand  on  sentiment  as 
represented  by  religion,  and  on  the  understanding  as  repre 
sented  by  science ;  Buckle  on  the  understanding  as  represented 
by  science,  and  on  the  senses  and  appetites  as  represented  by 
material  and  social  conditions ;  Carlyle,  on  the  imagination  as 
represented  by  heroes,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as 
represented  by  religion ;  Hegel  on  the  logical  evolution  of  the 
ideal  in  the  mind,  and  so  on.  And  although  each  of  these 
eminent  thinkers  has  exhibited  the  laws  that  connect  his  own 
favourite  factors  with  much  clearness  and  completeness,  he 
has  left  the  laws  connecting  them  with  the  other  factors  blank 
and  undetermined  in  the  shade ;  Comte,  neglecting  the  laws 
which  connect  the  imagination  and  material  and  social  con 
ditions  with  those  factors  with  which  he  specially  deals ; 
Buckle,  the  imagination  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man ; 
Carlyle,  physical  science  and  material  and  social  conditions  ; 
and  Hegel,  all  but  the  inner  movement  of  Thought  itself.  None 
of  them  have  therefore  been  able  to  explain  the  full  com 
plexity  of  the  phenomena  of  civilization  as  we  know  them ;  as 
well  indeed  expect  to  get  the  expression  of  a  face  from  one  or 
two  features  without  the  ensemble ;  the  properties  of  a 
chemical  compound  while  neglecting  some  of  its  component 
elements ;  or  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  human  body 
from  one  or  two  of  its  organs  without  knowing  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  them  all.  Now,  as  against  these  illustrious  thinkers 
I  propose  to  take  my  stand,  not  on  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
mind,  but  on  its  full  round  as  a  concrete  unity ;  and  my 
organon  shall  be  the  laws  of  this  unity,  the  laws  that  connect 
each  of  the  parts  with  every  other  and  with  the  whole. 

Now,  in  calling  this  a  new  organon,  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
discovered  s6mething  which  has  lain  unknown  and  unused  up 
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to  the  present  time.  I  mean  merely  that  it  has  never  before 
been  employed  systematically,  and  with  conscious  forethought, 
and  that  it  has  no  place  allotted  to  it  anywhere  in  the  splendid 
circle  of  the  sciences.  Even  the  inductive  method  was  neither 
first  discovered  nor  first  used  by  Bacon ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
Macaulay  has  said,  this  method  has  been  practised  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every  human  being.  What 
Bacon  did  was  to  insist  that  if  Philosophy  is  to  bear  fruit,  this 
method  must  be  fully,  carefully,  and  systematically  employed. 
In  the  same  way,  the  new  method  which  I  here  venture  to 
submit  to  the  reader  for  the  solution  of  the  higher  problems  of 
civilization — a  method  which  works  by  the  exercise  of  what 
may  be  called  the  power  of  detachment,  as  the  inductive  method 
does  by  observation  and  experiment — is  not  a  method  now  used 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  contrary,  we  use  it  every  day  of  our 
lives  in  judging  of  the  dispositions  of  men  and  of  what  they  are 
likely  to  do  or  think  under  given  circumstances,  thereby  regu 
lating  the  relations  in  which  we  are  to  stand  to  them.  My  own 
small  part  in  the  matter  is  merely  to  insist  that,  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  higher  problems  of  civilization  in  a  way  that  shall  be 
both  useful  and  satisfactory — the  great  problems  of  religion, 
government,  material  and  social  conditions,  and  the  part  they 
play — this  method  must  be  fully,  carefully,  and  systematically 
employed.  And  as  I  shall  myself  constantly  employ  this 
method  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  attempted  in  this  work, 
the  reader  will  so  far  have  a  practical  test,  to  begin  with,  of  its 
worth  or  worthlessness  ;  and  any  truths  that  may  perchance  be 
liberated  in  the  course  of  these  speculations,  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  method  employed  rather  than  to  myself.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  clearly  my  own 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  supreme  value  of  this  organon  or 
instrument,  I  propose  to  show  here  that  it  is  the  method  that 
has  been  unconsciously  employed  by  the  greatest  poets,  sages, 
;and  thinkers  of  the  world.  I  shall  show  further  how,  by 
ignoring  it,  some  of  the  greatest  systems  of  philosophy  have 
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come  to  wreck,  and  systems  of  policy  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
have  ended  in  Utopias  and  dreams.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show 
that  to  the  neglect  of  it — and  the  power  of  detachment  by 
which  it  works — are  due  nearly  all  the  great  illusions  of  the 
world. 

Of  all  the  long  array  of  thinkers  and  poets  of  modern  times, 
the  few  who  have  most  persistently  used  the  laws  of  the  mind 
in  its  entirety  as  their  standpoint  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
world — who  have  most  systematically  kept  their  minds  open  to 
the  reception  of  these  laws,  as  feeling,  by  a  kind  of  instinct, 
that  in  them  alone  could  any  solid  basis  be  found  for  the 
interpretation  alike  of  the  present  or  the  past — are  admittedly 
among  the  greatest — Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Bacon,  Emerson,. 
Carlyle. 

I  remember  when  as  a  youth  I  first  began  the  study  of 
Shakspeare,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  almost  entirely  for 
the  lustre  of  the  writing,  my  attention  concentrated  on  the 
pomp  and  tread  of  the  sentences  with  their  rich  and  resplendent 
imagery,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  boy  I  used  to  watch 
the  procession  through  the  streets  of  some  mammoth  circus, 
with  its  golden  chariots,  its  spirit-stirring  music,  its  glittering 
charioteers,  but  paying  little  or  no  heed  to  the  internal  co 
herence  of  the  characters,  the  causal  connexions  of  the  dialogues, 
or  the  truth  and  sequence  of  the  sentiment  and  passions.  As 
time  passed  on,  this  excess  of  emphasis  laid  on  mere  expression 
gradually  gave  way  to  a  growing  interest  in  the  structure  and 
internal  cohesion  of  the  characters  themselves,  until  now  I  care 
comparatively  little  for  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  expression, 
but  dwell  with  ever-increasing  delight  on  that  immense  and 
subtle  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  human  heart  down  to  its 
finest  and  most  evanescent  experiences,  which  enabled  Shakspeare 
to  follow,  with  the  fatal  sureness  of  a  hound  following  the 
trail,  the  winding,  ever-fluctuating,  and  evanishing  line  of 
thought  and  passion.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  mere  insight  is  con 
cerned,  one  can  imagine  these  dialogues  shorn  almost  entirely 
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of  that  pomp  of  metaphor  in  which  he  so  much  delighted  and 
indulged,  and  reduced  to  the  plainest  and  simplest  terms, 
without  any  derogation  whatever  from  the  profundity  or  fine 
ness  of  the  thought.  In  reflecting  on  Shakspeare,  I  always 
imagine  him  to  have  pondered  his  dramas  long  and  well,  to  have 
worked  at  the  connexions  and  sequences  of  thought  and  feeling 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  but  to 
have  filled  in  rapidly,  painting  with  a  free  and  dashing  hand, 
seizing  the  first  materials  that  came  to  him,  and  often  using 
metaphors  and  words  which  touched  his  thought  by  the  merest 
segment  and  side  of  their  circumference  and  import.  It  was 
in  this  way,  and  by  the  lustres  and  glancing  meanings  of  these 
innumerable  segments,  that  he  was  able  to  shade  the  curve  of 
his  thought  to  its  finest  nicety,  while  associations  aroused  by 
the  range  and  redundancy  of  words  from  which  these  segments 
were  cut,  gave  to  the  whole  that  richness  and  brilliancy  which 
so  pleases  the  mind.  It  was  with  great  justice,  therefore,  that 
one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  ardent  of  his  admirers  remarked, 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Shakspeare  was  that  he 
could  say  what  he  willed.  In  saying  then  that  I  do  not  lay 
much  stress  on  his  immense  and  brilliant  powers  of  expression, 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  undervalue  the  metaphorical  power  in 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  its  possession  in  any  high  degree,  and 
when  used  to  express  the  finer  shades  of  thought  and  feeling,  is 
itself  an  indication  of  a  high  order  of  thought  and  genius  ;  for 
it  implies  that  the  mind  is  so  sensitive  that,  like  light,  all  objects 
and  qualities,  even  to  the  most  subtle,  make  on  it  a  distinct  and 
definite  impression,  and  therefore,  by  an  unconscious  selection, 
objects  or  experiences  making  a  like  impression  may  be  freely 
used  as  metaphors  to  express  each  other's  meanings.  Of  course 
much  depends  on  the  range  of  affinity  of  the  individual  mind  in 
determining  what  particular  experiences  shall  be  crystallized 
as  metaphors  out  of  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  riches  and  com 
plexity  of  the  world  and  human  life.  Habitual  moods  and 
feelings  have  a  tendency  to  express  themselves  in  metaphors 
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drawn  from  the  corresponding  aspects  of  life  and  nature.  In 
Milton  or  Byron,  for  example,  where  the  habitual  mood  is 
one  of  lofty  pride  and  elevation,  the  key  is  pitched  high,  and 
the  thought  expresses  itself  in  metaphors  of  sublime,  vague,  or 
mystic  character,  drawn  from  the  grander  aspects  of  Nature. 
In  Wordsworth,  again,  where  the  range  of  feeling  is  narrow, 
but  of  exquisite  sensibility,  the  thought  reflects  itself  in 
metaphors  pure,  simple,  and  drawn  from  those  aspects  of 
Nature  to  which  he  was  most  susceptible,  rather  than  from  the 
varied  interests  of  the  world.  In  religious  poets  and  thinkers, 
like  Newman  and  Iveble,  the  sensibility  is  of  that  intense  but 
limited  nature  involved  in  what  we  understand  by  piety — subtle 
perceptions  of  the  effect  on  devotion  of  the  varied  influences  of 
the  world,  spiritual  or  sensuous,  whether  as  furtherances  or 
hindrances — and  accordingly  the  metaphors  used  to  express  this 
predominant  mood,  are  drawn  chiefly  from  those  aspects  of 
Nature  and  human  life  which  best  reflect  it.  But  Shakspeare 
•deals  with  the  full  round  of  relationships  existing  between  each 
part  of  our  nature  and  every  other ;  and  the  immense  range  and 
variety  of  metaphor  on  which  he  draws  from  every  quarter  of 
Nature  and  life,  is  but  the  symbol  and  index  of  this  breadth  and 
range  of  thought  and  sympathy.  So  that  one  may  say  that 
Shakspeare's  metaphorical  power  is  largely  the  measure  of  his 
range  and  fineness  of  sensibility ;  as  indeed,  when  well  con 
sidered,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  but  another  aspect  of  it.  But 
what  I  am  concerned  here  to  emphasize  is,  that  Shakspeare 
might  have  exhibited  the  same  subtlety  and  power  which  enabled 
him  to  follow  the  intangible  threads  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
if  they  were  the  most  gross  and  tangible  of  realities,  without 
the  use  of  that  richness  and  redundancy  of  metaphor  which  to 
the  vulgar  is  his  highest,  as  it  is  his  most  obvious  and  superficial 
distinction.  Goethe,  who  in  many  ways  draws  from  the  same 
deep  wells  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  one  of  the  chastest,  purest, 
and  simplest  of  writers.  What  constitutes  Shakspeare's  supreme 
glory,  and  gives  him  that  unique  place  which  he  occupies  among 
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men,  is  not  so  much  his  power  of  expression,  which  has  been 
approached,  if  not  equalled,  by  many  men  vastly  his  inferiors  in 
insight;  nor  his  poetical  or  lyrical  power,  which  has  been 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  several  with  no  pretensions  to  his- 
genius ;  but  that  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  entirety,  that  unerring  sureness  of  perception  which, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  there  is  in  following  the  track 
of  the  simplest  human  spirit  when  acted  on  by  vague  and  con 
flicting  thoughts  and  emotions,  has  about  it  something 
portentous,  superhuman,  almost  divine.  In  figuring  him  to 
myself,  I  often  think  of  the  difference  between  him  and  other 
men,  as  like  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  run  of  billiard- 
players  and  the  great  professors  and  masters  of  the  art.  The 
ordinary  player  commencing  with  a  few  careful  and  happy 
strokes  perhaps,  and  compiling  a  small  score  rapidly  and 
brilliantly,  gradually,  as  the  game  advances,  loses  control  of 
the  balls,  which  go  distractedly  in  all  directions,  until  at  last 
he  leaves  them  in  positions  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  score, 
and  so  comes  to  an  end.  The  great  player,  on  the  contrary, 
knows  so  accurately  where  the  balls  will  be  left  after  each 
stroke,  that  he  can  go  on  scoring  with  the  same  facility  after 
any  number  of  rounds,  and  in  all  positions  of  the  balls.  It  is 
the  same  with  Shakspeare.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  play 
of  Othello,  and  represent  the  various  passions,  sentiments,  and 
impulses  of  the  mind  as  so  many  billiard  balls,  we  find  him 
setting  in  motion  one  after  another  of  these  passions  and  senti 
ments,  until  he  has  them  all  in  full  activity,  and  then,  as  the 
interaction  of  conflicting  passions  proceeds,  he  knowrs  so  pre 
cisely  wrhere  each  particular  impact  will  leave  them  all — putting 
one  to  rest  altogether  perhaps,  giving  another  a  tremendous 
momentum  and  sending  it  rushing  among  the  rest,  touching  a 
third  so  skilfully,  as  to  wake  it  up  to  an  attitude  of  attention, 
and  no  more — that  all  are  kept  rolling  on  with  the  greatest  pre 
cision  and  facility  without  a  miss,  *  fluke,'  or  false  judgment  to 
the  end  ;  while  lesser  men,  after  opening  successfully,  and  every 
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now  and  then  perhaps  making  some  fine  stroke — generally  in 
the  line  of  their  natural  genius  or  affinity — when  confronted 
with  the  deeper,  more  subtle,  and  complex  situations,  with 
passions  and  thoughts  diversified  and  conflicting,  lose  control  of 
their  characters,  neither  know  what  to  do  with  them  or  where  to 
leave  them,  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  strike  about  distractedly 
in  all  directions,  and  end  in  bombast,  unreality,  and  absurdity. 
Such  is  Shakspeare,  and  the  unique  position  he  has  won  for 
himself  among  men  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  entirety  and  as  a  concrete  whole.  But  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  these  laws,  to  be  available  for  the 
world,  and  for  each  man  in  the  different  and  ever  new  life 
which  he  has  to  lead,  must  be  separated  and  detached  from  that 
web  of  laws  which  constitutes  the  mind,  freed  from  all  foreign 
adhesions,  and  fixed  as  a  constellation  in  the  galaxy  of  truths, 
•of  which  the  world  through  long  ages  has  slowly  become  the 
master ;  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  physical  sciences,  although 
by  mere  empirical  knowledge  you  may  be  able  to  deal  with  any 
concrete  thing,  to  know  its  mode  of  action,  and  how  to  regulate 
it  or  adapt  yourself  to  it,  still,  for  your  knowledge  to  be  of  use 
to  others,  or  to  be  made  available  for  the  building  up  of  know 
ledge  of  other  kinds,  the  separate  laws  of  which  that  concrete 
thing  is  made  up  must  be  detached,  registered,  and  hung  up  as 
universal  verities,  to  be  used  by  whomsoever  they  may  concern. 
A  billiard-player,  for  example,  may  be  able  by  practice  to  tell 
you  precisely  what  point  on  the  different  cushions  a  ball  will 
hit,  when  struck  from  any  particular  angle ;  but  unless  these 
angles  can  be  abstracted  from  the  actual  cushions  and  table  and 
balls,  and  represented  abstractly  in  a  mathematical  diagram, 
they  can  never  be  available  for  any  general  purpose,  and  can 
never  be  used  to  build  up  truths  of  a  more  complex  order,  and 
of  other  kinds,  in  which  the  same  laws  are  involved.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  physicist  were  unable  to  abstract  the  law  of  falling 
bodies  from  two  actual  falling  bodies,  say  two  iron  balls  of 
•different  sizes ;  or  the  law  of  projectiles,  from  some  special 
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projectiles  of  which  he  had  experience ;  or  the  law  of  the 
expansion  of  gases,  from  the  particular  steam-engine  with 
which  he  was  concerned ;  his  empirical  knowledge  of  the 
behaviour  of  these  balls  and  projectiles  and  engines  would  be 
of  no  assistance  in  solving  other  problems  in  which  these  laws 
are  involved  as  factors.  And  so  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  Unless  they  can  be  loosened  and  detached  from  the 
web  in  which  they  lie  enmeshed,  there  may  be  great  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  the  mind  as  a  concrete  whole,  but  this  insight 
is  not  available  for  other  men  who  have  different  lives  to  lead. 
Of  the  millions  who  have  read  Shakspeare,  and  felt  his  pro 
found  insight  into  the  human  heart,  how  many  have  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  hundredth  part  of  his  wisdom  ?  If 
men  had  to  lead  precisely  the  same  lives  as  Hamlet  or  Othello, 
they  would  no  doubt  profit  greatly  by  the  knowledge  which 
Shakspeare  has  opened  up  for  them ;  but  their  own  course  of 
life  being  different,  and  they  being  unable  of  themselves  to 
detach  the  great  laws  of  the  mind  which  are  applicable  alike  to 
every  human  being,  they  are  left  as  poor  and  helpless  as  before. 

I  desire  further  to  observe,  that  it  is  precisely  those  men, 
who  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world  have  detached  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  and  embodied  them  either  in  their  own 
lives  or  in  proverbs  and  generalizations,  that  have  been  regarded 
as  Seers  and  Wise  Men,  in  contradistinction  to  the  promiscuous 
and  unknown  throng  who,  in  very  age,  have  not  been  able  or  not 
chosen  so  to  extract  them,  and  who  in  consequence  have  lain 
hide-bound  in  illusion,  the  dupes  of  appearances,  the  victims 
and  slaves  of  habit,  custom,  tradition,  superstition,  delusion, 
tmd  imposture. 

Among  the  thinkers  and  seers  of  modern  times  who  have 
shown  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  as  a  concrete  whole, 
and  whose  range  of  thought  is  conterminous  with  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  Goethe  stands  pre-eminent.  And  although, 
like  Shakspeare,  he  has  chosen  to  throw  this  insight  into  a 
concrete,  rather  than  an  abstract  form,  by  means  of  dramas, 
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novels,  poems,  tales,  and  the  like,  he  nevertheless  has  let  fall  so- 
many  scattered  grains  of  pure  thought  by  the  way,  and  has 
left  so  many  gems  of  pure  wisdom  in  a  didactic,  rather  than  a 
pictorial  form,  that  the  outlines  of  his  great  scheme  of  the 
world  are  sufficiently  apparent.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  his 
dramas,  novels,  and  even  short  poems,  were  written  primarily 
with  the  idea  of  giving  form  and  embodiment  to  some  law  or 
laws  of  the  human  mind  in  which  at  the  time  he  was  interested  : 
although  from  the  rich  complexity  of  his  mind  they  often  ran 
on  all  sides  into  subtleties  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
framing.  The  Elective  Affinities,  for  example,  was  written  to 
illustrate  the  idea  that  the  affinities  and  attractions  existing 
between  the  positive  and  negative  poles  in  electricity,  between 
acids  and  salts  in  chemistry,  are  paralleled  in  human  life  by 
corresponding  attractions  between  the  sexes.  His  lasso,  again, 
is  so  constructed  as  to  emphasize  the  unconscious  antagonism 
that  naturally  exists  between  the  poet  and  idealist  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the  '  practical  man/  on  the 
other ;  while  his  Faust  and  Wilhehn  Meister  are  embodiments 
of  many  of  his  thoughts  on  the  different  interests  of  life,  and 
the  great  problem  of  human  destiny.  Many  of  his  smaller 
lyrics,  too,  are  the  expression  of  those  lighter  connexions 
between  sentiment  and  thought  which  private  experiences  of 
his  own  had  at  the  time  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind.  Indeed, 
so  anxious  is  he  that  these  representations  should  be  true 
embodiments  of  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that  in  many  instances, 
as  for  example  in  Willielm  Meister,  he  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
sacrificed  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  dulness.  And  furthermore,  as,  unlike  Shakspeare, 
he  has  chosen  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the  most  chaste  and 
simple  form,  it  is  evident  that,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  smaller  lyrics,  and  the  inimitable 
symmetry  of  their  form,  the  supreme  place  he  holds  among  the 
moderns  is  due  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  his  depth  and  subtlety 
of  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  as  a  living  whole. 
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Among  the  prose  writers  and  seers,  again,  of  the  modern 
world,  who  have  thrown  their  wisdom  into  a  didactic  and 
abstract,  rather  than  into  a  concrete  and  dramatic  form,  those 
who  have  made  perhaps  the  deepest  impression  on  their  times, 
and  whose  names  will  most  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  are 
Bacon  and  Emerson ;  of  those  who  have  thrown  it  into  a 
historical  or  biographical  form,  Carlyle. 

Bacon  has  the  same  preponderating  intelligence  as  Shakespeare 
— marred  perhaps  on  certain  ot  its  sides  by  a  defective  fulness 
of  sympathy — the  same  comprehension  and  range,  combined 
with  the  most  minute  and  subtle  observation ;  and  accordingly 
his  works  are  a  mine  of  wisdom  and  insight  into  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  entirety.  And  although,  in  his  Essays, 
he  dwells,  perhaps,  on  these  laws  of  the  mind  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  of  the  world,  who  values  them  for  the 
selfish  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  for  worldly  advancement 
and  the  like,  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  idealist,  who 
values  them  for  themselves  alone,  or  in  reference  to  their 
bearings  on  spiritual  and  moral  ends;  nevertheless,  in  his 
writings  generally,  he  exhibits  potential  insight  into  all  parts  of 
the  mind  alike,  and  into  the  relations  of  each  part  with  every 
other.  The  subtle  spiritual  affinities  which  connect  things  most 
opposite  in  appearance,  and  to  the  sensuous  eye,  lay  before  his 
glance  as  clear  as  their  sensuous  and  worldly  relations ;  while 
his  mind  had  that  comprehensiveness  and  reach,  which  enabled 
him  to  take  up  a  position  so  central  and  commanding,  that  from 
it  he  could  survey  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  mind,  and  construct 
a  map  of  the  whole  region  as  if  in  a  bird's-eye  view. 

Emerson,  too,  has  the  same  comprehensive  sweep  of  observa 
tion  as  Bacon,  and  overlooks  without  strain  the  whole  field  of 
human  thought.  He  knows  the  laws  of  the  mind  out-and-out, 
and  reads  with  equal  facility  and  sympathy  the  laws  connecting 
the  intellect  with  the  passions  and  emotions,  the  passions  and 
emotions  with  the  sentiments,  the  sentiments  with  ideas,  and 

ideas  with  the  various  forms  of  sensuous  desire.     But  believing 
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that  illusion  always  lurks  in  the  concrete  and  embodied,  he 
will  not  throw  these  laws  into  the  form  of  drama,  novel,  or  tale, 
but  strips  them  naked,  and  gives  them  to  us  pure,  and  free  from 
all  taint  of  time  and  place,  of  circumstance  or  personality.  He 
loves  them,  too,  for  their  own  sake ;  but  if  he  has  a  bias,  it  is 
to  mark  their  bearings  on  high  sentiment  and  the  spiritual 
nature,  instead  of,  like  Bacon,  subordinating  them  to  the 
necessities  of  practical  *  fruit,'  or  the  requirements  of  a  sensuous 
and  worldly  prosperity.  He  has  as  much  subtlety,  too,  and 
minuteness  of  observation,  as  he  has  reach  and  comprehension ; 
and  his  eye  is  as  awake  to  the  baser  motives,  the  cunning  and 
rascalities  of  men,  as  that  of  a  detective.  He  can  dissect  to  a 
hair  the  parts  played  respectively  in  any  concrete  character  or 
performance  by  the  mingled  motives  of  ambition,  pride,  desire, 
sympathy,  or  the  love  of  ideas.  In  his  English  Traits.,  no  essen 
tial  characteristic  of  the  English  people  escapes  him;  and 
although  he  remained  in  this  country  only  a  few  months,  his 
book  has  made  all  future  treatment  of  this  subject,  from  the 
same  height  of  view  (and  without  following  on  his  lines),  as 
impossible  as  Shakespeare's  play  of  Othello  has  made  all  subse 
quent  treatment  of  the  passion  of  jealousy.  He  took  in  the 
mental  lineaments  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  with  the  same 
easy  unconsciousness,  from  the  characteristics  of  cabmen  and 
*  philistines,'  to  those  of  bishops,  scholars,  noblemen,  men  of  the 
world,  and  litterateurs.  He  knows  so  well,  in  a  word,  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  in  all  their  connections,  ramifications,  and 
remotest  implications,  that  a  hint,  a  word,  an  expression,  is  as 
good  to  him  as  a  dissertation,  a  sermon,  a  scientific  exposition ; 
and,  like  those  biologists  who  can  reconstruct  an  extinct  mam 
mal  from  a  bone  of  its  foot,  he  can  read  the  general  in  the 
particular,  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  the  macrocosm  in  the 
microcosm,  and  from  a  leaf,  or  blade  of  grass,  can  build  up  a 
world.  He  grasps,  too,  with  as  great  facility  the  laws  that  run 
through  societies,  as  those  that  play  through  the  individual 
mind ;  and  sees  clearly  that  first  secret  of  politics,  viz.,  that 
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the  character  of  a  people,  its  stage  of  morals  and  culture,  will 
of  itself  necessitate  the  form  of  government  it  will  obey; 
knowing  well  that  a  mob  of  blackguards,  or  a  horde  of  blood 
thirsty  savages,  will  as  surely  necessitate  the  policeman  and 
the  military  despot,  as  a  band  of  saints  may  be  imagined  to 
dispense  with  them. 

Carlvle.  too,  like  Emerson  and  Bacon,  overlooks  the  whole 
field  of  thought,  and  knows  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  their 
fulness  and  entirety  through  the  whole  gamut  of  aspiration 
and  desire,  from  the  worldly  and  sensuous  up  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  experiences.  Unlike  Emerson  and  Bacon,  however, 
he  prefers  to  exhibit  these  laws  in  their  concrete  embodiment  as 
they  have  appeared  in  history  and  biography,  rather  than  in 
their  severely  abstract  form.  And  yet,  from  the  variety  of 
thoughts  he  has  thrown  into  an  abstract  shape,  from  the  mono- 
tonousness  of  his  didactic  harangues,  and  the  emphasis  he  lays 
on  certain  cardinal  features  in  the  character  of  his  heroes,  the 
-completeness  and  rotundity  of  his  scheme  of  the  world  may, 
with  a  little  patience  and  care,  be  clearly  enough  discovered. 
His  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  mind  as  a  concrete  whole,  is 
well  seen  in  his  biographies,  where  the  facts  (none  of  which  or 
their  significance  escape  him)  are  so  put  together  and  arranged 
in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  the  whole,  that  the  re 
sulting  '  character '  has  all  the  force  and  impressiveness  of 
reality.  In  his  histories,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  he  always 
attaches  the  sequence  of  events  to  primary  impulses  of  the 
heart  and  imagination,  rather  than  to  mere  abstract  formulas. 
The  . '  September  Massacres  '  for  example,  he  refers,  not  to  any 
abstract  theories  of  the  '  rights  of  man,'  (although  these  were 
all  the  time  passively  consenting  factors  in  the  background), 
but  to  the  great  active  and  impulsive  passions  of  fear  (Prussians 
on  the  way  to  the  capital),  of  preternatural  suspicion  (plots  in 
the  prisons),  and  the  unpremeditated  cruelty,  frenzy,  and  rage, 
which  in  that  lurid,  demoniacal,  and  contagious  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  fear,  the  smallest  spark  (rap  on  the  knuckles 
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from  the  cane  of  a  suspected  priest)  would  kindle  into  a  blaze. 
With  respect  to  his  direct  insight,  I  have  always  myself  re 
garded  his  interpretation  of  Goethe's  Tale — whether  indeed  it 
correctly  represented  the  meaning  attached  to  the  Tale  by 
Goethe  himself  or  not,  matters  little — as  perhaps  the  finest 
exhibition  in  our  time,  of  insight  into  the  relations  existing 
between  the  various  powers,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  mutual  depen 
dencies  and  interactions.  In  one  instance  alone  can  I  remember 
his  having  neglected  any  great  law  of  the  human  mind,  but  as 
on  this  law  practically  turned  his  whole  scheme  of  government 
and  politics,  this  neglect  has  been  most  disastrous  in  its 
effects,  and,  as  the  reader  will  hereafter  see,  gave  rise  to  those 
reactionary  theories  of  society  and  government,  which  have 
ruined  his  political  influence  and  weakened  his  philosophical 
fame. 

The  writers  whom  we  have  just  been  considering  are  admit 
tedly  among  the  greatest  poets  and  thinkers  of  the  modern 
world,  and  have  gained  their  pre-eminence,  as  we  have  seen, 
chiefly  by  their  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  as  a 
concrete  whole.  They  differ  from  writers  like  Kant,  Mill,  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  inasmuch  as  these  latter  deal  with  the  physical 
sciences,  or  with  the  sciences  of  metaphysics  and  psychology, 
but  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  science  of  the  mind  as  a 
concrete  whole,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  know 
ledge,  and  in  the  absence  of  which,  as  a  standpoint  of  interpre 
tation,  all  other  knowledge,  however  practical  and  useful  in 
the  ordinary  way,  becomes,  in  reference  to  the  higher  ends  of 
life,  and  the  finer  forms  of  human  insight,  a  superior  kind  of 
pedantry  merely.  They  differ  again  from  thinkers  like  Comte. 
who,  although  he  avowedly  took  as  his  basis  that  primitive 
form  of  psychology  known  as  phrenology,  nevertheless,  when 
he  came  to  the  interpretation  of  history,  and  the  movements 
of  society  generally,  took  his  stand  on  great  broad  and  univer 
sal  mental  laws,  but  at  the  same  time  was  so  wanting  in  that 
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-wisdom  of  life  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  great  seers 
we  have  just  considered — that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
individual  mind,  as  distinct  from  the  laws  of  mankind  in  the 
aggregate — that,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  he  easily  fell  into 
Utopias  and  dreams.  One  great  law  of  the  human  mind,  how 
ever,  he  did  perceive,  and  by  more  or  less  unconsciously  holding 
fast  to  it  through  all  complications,  perplexities,  and  details,  he 
was  enabled  to  give  us  that  splendid  interpretation  of  history 
for  which  he  is  so  justly  renowned.  Again,  the  great  seers  we 
have  mentioned,  differ  from  theologians  like  Newman  and 
Maurice,  who,  instead  of  dealing  genially  with  the  whole  human 
mind  and  personality,  and  investing  the  law  of  each  part  with 
the  same  interest  and  importance  as  every  other,  have  restricted 
themselves  chiefly  to  certain  special  relationships,  which  indeed, 
like  the  specialist  in  medicine,  they  have  cultivated  with  great 
thoroughness  and  detail,  as  if  the  problem  of  the  world  were : 
Given  the  relation  of  God  and  man,  or  of  father  and  son,  what 
are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  connections  for  good  or  evil  of 
every  other  relation  with  this  ?  at  the  same  time  that  all  other 
mental  relationships  are  frozen,  as  it  were,  and  cut  off  from 
their  field  of  interest  and  enquiry. 

And  lastly,  the  great  seers  differ  from  the  higher  order  of 
novelists  like  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  Charlotte  Bronte, 
who,  although  professing  in  their  various  characters  to  deal 
with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  its  entirety,  nevertheless 
will  be  found  in  practice  to  deal  only  with  the  ordinary  level 
•of  thought  and  feeling  in  very  ordinary  human  beings  ;  or 
restrict  themselves  chiefly  to  the  microscopic  and  morbid 
anatomy  of  that  more  or  less  limited  range  of  thought  and 
emotion  of  which  the  sexual  relation  is  the  central  point,  from 
which  all  radiates  and  to  which  all  returns. 

But  the  supreme  value  of  a  knowledge  of  tne  laws  of  the 
human  mind  is  not  only  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  organon 
used  by  the  great  poets  and  seers  of  the  world,  it  is  seen  also 
in  the  fact  that  to  the  neglect  of  these  laws  (and  of  the  power 
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of   detachment  which  is  used  to    disentangle  them)   are   due 
most   of  the    illusions,   impostures,  and   superstitions,  of   the 
world.     It  is  because  children  cannot  detach  the  law  from  the 
circumstance  or  thing  to  which  it  is  for  the  time  being  wedded, 
that  they  imagine  the  virtue  and  beauty  to  be  in  their  toys 
and  dolls,  which  exist  only  in  their  own  minds ;  and  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  youth  imagines  he  sees  that  far-off 
and  rainbow-like  charm  in   the  girl  of   his  fancy,  which   he 
himself  lends  to  her.     In  like  manner,  it  is  because  men  can 
not  detach  the  man  from  the  position  he  occupies,  that  we  have 
had  in  history  the  basest  and  most  contemptible  of  creatures 
worshipped  as  deities,  and  that,  too,  by  men  who,  as  reward 
for  this  pleasing  illusion,  have  been  whipped  and  trampled  on 
from  youth  to  age,  to  gratify  the  avarice,  passions,  or  caprice 
of  the  despots   themselves   have  made.      It   is   because   men 
cannot    detach  the  man  from   the  occupation — the  owner  of 
land,  for  example,  from  his  land — the  man  engaged  in  trade, 
from  his   shop — that  you  have  that  recognized  difference  of 
nature  and  kind  among  men,  which  has  become  embedded  like 
a  tape-worm  in  the  brain  of  the  Old  World,  and  which  not 
only  has  kept  the  great  masses   of  the  people  willing  serfs, 
from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
but  would,  if  not  extracted,  have  continued  to  keep  them  so 
until  the  end  of  time.      It  is   because  men  cannot  detach  the 
fact  from  the  phrases  which  overlay  and  disguise  it,  the  thought 
from  the  expression  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up  and  concealed, 
that  you  have  flashy  scoundrelism  pushing  homely  honesty  to 
the  wall,  the  posing  charlatan  bearing  away  the  palm  from  the 
simple  lover  of  truth,  the  blatant  and  unblushing  demagogue 
driving  the   serious  statesman  from  the  helm.     It  is  because 
men  cannot  detach  their  feelings  from  the  objects  with  which 
in  time  and  place  they  have  been  associated  and  bound  up, 
that  you  have  men   persecuting  each  other  because  the  same 
happiness  and  bliss  which  the  one  feels  in  contemplating  the 
fatherhood  of  God,   the  character   of  Christ,   or   the  joys  of 
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Heaven,  another  feels  in  bending  before  the  will  of  Allah,  in 
contemplating  the  character  of  Mahomet,  or  the  Paradise  to 
which  he  invites  him.  It  is  because  men  cannot  or  will  not 
detach  their  perceptions  from  their  feelings,  that  you  have  the 
laudator  temporis  acti;  that  you  have  men's  philosophies,  as 
Goethe  said,  but  the  mere  supplement  of  their  practice,  so  that 
what  they  love  they  tend  to  laud,  what  they  hate  they  tend  to 
depreciate,  what  they  would  like  to  do  they  think  they  may 
do,  and  what  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  they  believe  it 
right  they  should  do.  It  is  because  men  cannot  detach  them 
selves  from  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged,  that 
they  become  subdued  to  the  element  they  work  in,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  the  experienced  eye  can  predict 
from  a  man's  appearance  what  is  his  occupation,  and  from  his 
occupation  what  is  the  general  range  and  configuration  of  his 
sentiments  and  ideas. 

The  above  are  a  few  familiar  instances  of  the  illusions  into 
which  men  fall  who  neglect  to  exercise  that  power  of  detach 
ment  which  is  the  main  instrument  by  which  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  are  to  be  disengaged  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  wrapped  up.  And  it  is  to  these  illusions  that 
a  large  part  of  the  evils,  the  injustices,  the  trials,  the  heart 
burnings,  the  misunderstandings  and  chronic  discontents  of 
life  are  directly  traceable.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise ;  on  the  contrary,  I  perceive,  and 
shall  show  further  on,  that  only  in  the  far  future  can  we 
expect  it  to  be  different.  I  would  merely  remark  here,  that 
it  is  only  the  'education'  which  will  teach  men  to  know  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind  and  to  see  through  illusions,  that  can 
help  them  to  remove  the  ills  of  life,  not  the  mere  pedantry 
which  is  about  all  that  is  usually  implied  in  the  term ;  and 
further  that  just  as  a  man's  power  of  detachment  is  the  best 
index  of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  so,  too,  in  propor 
tion  to  the  general  diffusion  of  this  power  throughout  a  society 
or  a  nation,  is  the  stage  of  civilization  it  has  reached. 
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To  illustrate  still  further  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind  as  a  concrete  entity,  for  the 
higher  problems  of  life,  I  had  originally  intended  to  have 
pointed  out  in  this  chapter  the  Utopias  into  which  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  have  fallen,  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  or 
neglect,  of  these  laws;  but  on  remembering  that  in  future 
chapters  I  shall  have  occasion  to  controvert  certain  doctrines 
held  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  thinkers,  I  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  pass  them  by  in  this  place.  I  shall, 
however,  in  the  next  chapter,  give  one  more  instance  of  the 
errors  into  which  men  fall,  from  the  neglect  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  as,  by  doing  this,  I  shall  not  only  still 
futher  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  laws,  but  shall  perhaps 
help  to  remove  objections  and  prejudices  which  would  otherwise 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  doctrines  and  Llaws  which  I  desire 
to  establish  in  a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 


SUPEKNATUKALISM  versus  SCIENCE. 

irPHE  particular  errors  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  last  chapter 
will  be  best  seen,  perhaps,  by  a  general  contrast  between 
what  may  be  termed  respectively  Supernaturalism  and  Science ; 
between  those  who  hold  that  some  revelation  has  been  given 
to  the  world  by  a  person  or  persons  supernaturally  sent  or 
inspired :  and  those  who,  like  myself,  believe  that  the  only 
revelation  the  Supreme  Power  has  given  to  man  is  the  laws  of 
the  world  and  of  the  human  mind.  And  in  order  that  I  may 
do  no  injustice  to  Supernaturalism  in  this  comparison,  I  pro 
pose  to  take,  as  typical  instance  of  it,  the  most  coherent  and 
intelligent  form  it  has  yet  assumed,  the  form  that  is  accepted 
by  the  most  cultured  minds,  and  that  offers  the  fewest  points 
of  antagonism  to  modern  thought ;  the  form,  in  a  word,  that 
will  best  exemplify  its  true  essence,  freed  from  all  those  super 
stitions,  impurities,  and  adhesions  which  are  so  obnoxious  to 
the  culture  and  enlightenment  of  the  present  day.  Now,  if  we 
represent  to  ourselves  in  thought  the  respective  exponents  of 
these  opposite  views  of  the  world,  at  the  outset  of  their 
journey  in  search  of  Truth,  we  shall  find  that  those  feelings 
and  necessities  of  the  mind  which  it  is  their  object  to  har 
monize,  are  alike  in  both.  Each  starts  forth  equipped,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  Conscience,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  demand 
for  Cause — the  one  being  an  affection  of  the  feelings,  the  other 
a  necessity  of  pure  thought.  But  they  do  not  get  far  on  their 
way  before  it  becomes  apparent  that,  although  neither  Super- 
naturalist  nor  Scientist  altogether  ignores  either  of  these  two 
affections  of  the  mind,  the  Supernaturalist  lays  more  stress  on 
the  feeling — the  conscience ;  the  Scientist  more  stress  on  the 
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thought — the  cause.  And  from  this  primal  difference  in  the 
emphasis  laid  on  thought  and  sentiment  respectively,  flow  those 
subsequent  divergencies  which,  widening  as  they  go,  at  last 
become  entirely  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable.  Let  us  follow 
for  a  moment  our  Supernaturalist  and  Scientist,  and  see  how 
they  fare  as  they  pursue  each  his  several  way. 

The  Supernaturalist,  with  a  natural  leaning  to  piety  and 
devoutness,  feeling  acutely  the  inward  unrest,  the  remorse,  the 
discord,  which  the  consciousness  of  Sin  and  the  conflict 
between  his  higher  and  lower  nature  have  made  habitual; 
yearning  for  deliverance  from  this  unnatural  condition,  from 
this  inward  discord,  this  sense  of  longing  and  aspiration  un 
satisfied  and  unappeased ;  feels,  by  the  deepest  intuition  of  his 
mind,  that  there  can  be  no  desire  implanted  in  the  human 
breast  but  has  its  natural  satisfaction  somewhere;  that  the 
yearning  of  the  child  no  more  surely  pre-supposes  the  mother's- 
breast ;  hunger  and  thirst,  food  and  water ;  the  sexes,  their 
opposites  ;  and  the  bird  his  mate  ;  than  this  restless  yearning 
of  the  soul  pre-supposes,  somewhere  in  the  wide  world,  if  one 
could  only  find  it,  the  provision  for  inward  harmony  and  rest. 
On  looking  about  him  for  some  sign  or  token  that  shall  lead 
him  to  the  desired  object,  he  feels  that  this  sense  of  Sin  in  hi& 
own  members,  this  Evil  and  misery  in  the  world,  must  be 
referred  to  some  commensurate  cause,  and  to  what  else  can  it 
be  referred  but  to  some  supernatural  Evil  Power  or  Devil,  in 
whose  chains,  though  struggling  to  be  free,  both  he  and  it  lie 
bound  and  captive.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognises  that  this 
very  effort  and  desire  to  be  free,  this  inward  aspiration  to  good, 
as  well  as  the  bounteous  provision  of  Nature  for  man's  \vant& 
which  he  sees  around  him,  necessitate  a  belief  in  some  Good 
Power,  or  God,  to  whom  alone  they  can  legitimately  be  re 
ferred.  But  if  this  were  all,  if  his  inward  unrest  were  due  to 
the  conflict  of  two  opposing  deities  for  his  soul,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  him  (seeing  that  the  Evil  Power  would  seem  to  be 
in  possession,  and  to  have  the  strongest  hold  over  him),  but, 
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like  the  heathen  or  the  slave,  to  do  homage  to  the  tyrant,  to- 
propitiate  the  Evil  Deity  by  ceremonies,  offerings,  expiationsr 
sacrifices  and  the  like.     And  this  he  sees  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
religion  of  the  East,  where  the  chief  gods  are  evil,  like  Sivar 
and  are  worshipped  by  sacrifices,  expiations,  and  oft-times  by 
bloody  and  imhuman  rites.      This  religion,  then,  is  a  religion 
of  Fear,  an  attempt  to  get  harmony  and  rest  for  the  soul  by 
appeasing  the  evil,  rather  than  by  aggrandizing  the  good,  and 
is  not  a  solution  that  he  can  accept  as  final.    To  deliver  himself 
from  this  worship  of  Fear  which  he  feels  to  be  degrading  and 
embruting,  and  to  attain  to  a  worship  of  Keverence  and  Love 
which   shall  be   ennobling,    expanding,    and  elevating,  is  hi& 
main   endeavour;  but    recognizing   his    own    feebleness   and 
inability  to  combat  the  great  power  of  evil,  he  feels  the  neces 
sity  of  some  impulse,  some  spirit,  being  communicated  to  him, 
which  shall   so  stimulate,  encourage,  and  reinforce  the  good 
that  is  within  him,  as  to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  evil.     But 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?     How,  except  by   the  Good  Power 
himself  appearing,  as  a  great  general,  in  person  on  the  field  of 
human  life,  taking  on  Himself  the  nature  of  man,  submitting- 
to  the  evils,  the  trials,  and  the  temptations  of  life,  nay  even 
to  death  itself;    and  yet   victoriously  vanquishing  the  Devil 
at   all  points,  conquering   sin    in  himself,   relieving  evil  and 
misery  in  others,  and  so,  as  our  Great  Exemplar,  teaching  us 
that  it  can  be  done,  if  we  will  only  keep  our  souls  at  the  same 
lofty  level.      But  where  to  get  the  enthusiasm,  the  impetus, 
the  spirit,  the  hope,  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  this.     The 
belief  itself  that  the  great  God  has  so  loved  us  and  taken  com 
passion  on  us,  that  he  has  come  down  to  help  us,  and  given 
Himself  to  die  for  us,  and  the  promise  that  when  He  is  gone  He 
will  leave  His  spirit  with  us,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  rouse  into- 
self-sacrificing  devotion  the  nobler  elements  of  our   souls,  to 
keep  up  the  enthusiasm   in  our  hearts,  to  nerve  us  for   the 
struggle,  to  comfort  us  in  defeat,  and  to  give  us  assurance  of 
final  victory.    Without  such  Incarnation,  indeed,  and  Exemplar 
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how  in  this  confused  world  could  we  know  what  to  do  or  avoid, 
what  standard  of  life  to  set  up  for  ourselves  where  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places  so  much  prevails?  How  else  but 
with  this  divine  standard  could  we  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff?  How  could  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  conquer 
ing  the  evil  in  ourselves  and  others,  or  get  heart  to  fight  it,  but 
that  its  defeat  had  already  been  accomplished  ?  How 
sympathize  with  the  lower  races,  the  down-trodden  and 
-oppressed,  except  by  the  knowledge  that  He  Himself  adopted 
them  as  His  brothers,  and  included  them  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God?  Plow  know  that  the  suffering  of  Humanity  was  not 
God's  intention,  but  that  He  Himself  came  in  human  flesh 
and  delivered  them  from  it,  by  casting  out  devils,  healing  the 
sick,  and  the  like  ?  How  find  an  answer  to  the  natural  longing 
•of  the  mind  for  a  future  existence,  except  that  by  his  resurrec 
tion  and  ascension  He  has  given  us  the  assurance  that  we  too 
shall  rise  and  be  with  the  Father  ? 

Such  an  incarnation  as  this,  is  precisely  what  the  Super- 
naturalist  feels  would  be  necessary  to  give  him  that  inward 
harmony  and  rest  which  he  so  sorely  needs,  and  if,  as  he  plods 
wearily  along,  tidings  reach  him  that  such  has  indeed  occurred, 
that  the  God  of  Light  has  actually  incarnated  Himself  in 
ihuman  form  for  his  deliverance,  will  not  the  coincidence  of  the 
report  with  the  a  priori  belief  that  it  was  the  only  way  of 
•escape  for  men,  immensely  strengthen  its  credibility  ?  And  if, 
moreover,  the  strictest  examination  of  the  historical  record  fails 
to  shake  the  broad  basis  of  fact  on  which  it  rests ;  if,  further 
(judging  the  tree  by  its  fruits),  he  finds  that  all  other  religions 
have  either  died  out  altogether,  or  degenerated  into  devil- 
worship,  and  the  civilizations  founded  on  them  sunk  into 
impotence  or  death,  whereas  the  European  civilizations, 
founded  on  Christianity,  have  gone  on  prospering  without  any 
signs  of  decay ;  and  if,  finally,  all  this  corresponds  with  what 
•Christ  affirmed  of  Himself,  viz.,  that  He  was  the  Light  of  the 
World,  and  that  he  would  send  His  spirit,  after  He  was  gone 
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to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg 
ment  ;  has  he  not  here  such  a  correspondence  of  a  posteriori 
with  a  priori  considerations,  as  will  justify  him  in  giving  to 
the  Christian  Eevelation  his  full  and  unreserved  assent  ? 

Such  is  the  course  pursued,  and  the  goal  arrived  at,  by  the 
Supernatural} st  in  his  search  for  inward  harmony  and  rest. 
And  if,  as  a  Scientist  who  takes  his  stand  on  the  laws  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  human  mind,  I  may  be  permitted  to  trace  in 
a  general  way  the  course  I  have  myself  pursued,  and  the  goal 
I  have  arrived  at,  I  shall  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  radical 
differences  existing  between  these  two  opposite  views  of  the 
world. 

Starting  out,  like  the  Supematuralist,  in  search  of  inward 
harmony,  but  with  thoughts  turned  perhaps  less  to  the  state  of 
my  feelings  than  to  the  real  relations  and  connexions  of  things, 
I,  too,  carried  with  me  the  consciousness  of  evil,  of  the  inward 
conflict  perpetually  going  on  between  high  aspirations  and  low 
tendencies  and  desires,  and,  in  consequence,  of  discord  within 
and  without.  Like  him,  too,  I  felt  a  yearning  for  inward 
peace,  and  for  deliverance  from  sin,  from  low  thoughts,  base 
motives,  and  guilty  desires.  And,  like  him,  I  felt  confident,  by 
a  deep  intuition  of  my  nature,  that  somewhere  provision  must 
be  made  for  harmonizing  this  inward  discord,  that  somewhere 
there  must  exist  a  Power  that  would  enable  men  to  confront 
evil  with  good,  and  gradually  to  overcome  it,  and  so  give  them 
rest  and  harmony  and  peace.  But  at  this  point  of  my  journey 
I  part  company  with  the  Supematuralist,  and  the  farther  we 
go  on  our  respective  ways,  the  more  divergent  do  our  paths 
become. 

The  Supematuralist  being,  as  I  have  said,  more  concerned 
with  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  feelings,  than  with  the  real 
relations  and  connexions  of  things,  jumps  naturally  to  the  con 
clusion  that  the  good  he  sees  and  feels  within  him  and  without 
him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  sin  and  evil  in 
himself  and  the  world,  are  due  to  the  direct  agency  of  God 
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and  the  Devil  respectively :  and,  accordingly,  shifts  the  drama 
of  human  destiny  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural  world, 
from  the  world  of  effects,  to  the  world  of  what  to  him  are  real 
causes,  where  the  problem  for  solution  is  : — Given  the  soul  of 
man  as  the  prize  of  contention  between  God  and  the  Devil  (the 
Devil  in  the  meantime  having  got  man  into  his  hands  under 
protest,  and  holding  him  by  force  rather  than  by  consent),  how 
to  reinforce  man  so  as  to  enable  him  to  shake  off  the  Devil, 
recover  his  true  allegiance,  and  thus  find  peace  and  rest  for 
his  soul?  And  the  solution  that  the  Supernaturalist  finds 
credible  and  satisfactory  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Good 
God  Himself  has  appeared  on  the  field  of  human  life,  and  that 
this  fact,  once  recognised  by  men,  wih1  impart  such  enthusiasm 
and  stimulus  to  their  drooping  and  dispirited  souls,  as,  like  the 
appearance  of  some  great  general  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  will 
enable  them  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  recover  that 
dominion  of  the  soul  which  they  had  lost,  and  which  was  theirs 
by  native  birth-right.  Now,  while  admitting  that  this  method 
of  cutting  the  Gordian-knot  of  human  destiny,  as  in  a  Greek 
drama,  by  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  human  life  of  the 
deus  ex  machina  in  the  shape  of  a  Supernatural  Power,  was  the 
most  natural,  harmonious,  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  that  could  have  been  found  at  the  time  of  its  promul 
gation  by  St.  Paul,  I  would  remark  that,  at  the  present  day,  it 
can  only  be  held  as  a  satisfactory  solution,  by  neglecting  the 
effects  on  men's  beliefs,  of  one  of  the  greatest  laws  of  the 
human  mind — a  law  so  wide  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequence 
that  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  for  ever  got  rid  of 
those  supernatural  agencies  formerly  believed  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  planets,  when  once  it  is  received  into  the 
mind,  and  its  full  significance  becomes  apparent,  it  will  topple 
the  most  harmonious,  coherent,  or  symmetrical  superstructure, 
of  Supernaturalism  to  its  base.  The  law  I  refer  to,  I  have 
elsewhere  called  '  the  law  of  wills  and  causes,'  and  in  future 
chapters  I  shall  have  occasion  to  exhibit  in  fuller  detail  the 
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great  part  it  plays  in  religious  development.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  what  I  mean  by  this 
law  is,  that  when  the  natural  or  scientific  causes  and  connexions 
of  any  phenomenon  are  unknown,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  wills  like  our  own ;  but  that  when  the  natural  laws 
and  connexions  become  known,  the  phenomenon  ceases  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  such  wills.  Now  as  at  the  time  of 
Christ  the  mind  of  man  was  believed  to  be  pure  spirit,  entirely 
disengaged  from  the  body  or  the  material  organization  of  the 
brain,  men  were  forced,  by  this  natural  law  of  the  mind,  to 
refer  the  sin  and  evil  in  themselves  and  others,  to  the  direct 
agency  of  wills  like  their  own,  that  is  to  say,  to  evil  spirits,  or, 
in  a  word,  to  the  Devil ;  the  accompanying  remorse  and  sense 
of  guilt  being  at  the  same  time  naturally  regarded  as  the 
consequences  of  the  injury  or  offence  done  to  the  Good  Spirit, 
or  God.  But  at  the  present  day,  the  mind  is  known  to  be 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  material  organization  of  the 
brain,  and  evil  thoughts  or  deeds,  in  consequence,  can  no 
longer  be  legitimately  referred  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  regarded  as  natural  affections  of 
the  brain,  acting  under  the  various  stimuli  and  temptations  of 
life,  according  to  their  own  proper  laws ;  while  remorse  and 
the  sense  of  sin,  instead  of  pointing  of  necessity,  as  the  Super- 
naturalist  thinks,  to  a  good  Deity  whom  we  have  offended,  and 
to  whom  we  must  become  reconciled,  are  found  to  have  their 
normal  sphere  of  action  primarily  in  the  human  beings  around 
us  whom  we  have  injured  or  offended,  and  only  secondarily  to 
refer  to  the  Deity,  when  we  are  conscious  of  having,  by 
thought  or  act,  run  counter  to  the  great  ends  which  He  is 
believed  to  be  working  out.  But  not  only  can  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  which  give  rise  to  sin  and  evil,  no  longer  be  referred 
to  the  agency  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  but  a  wider  view  of  the  world 
-will  make  it  apparent  that  these  very  thoughts  themselves  have 
no  positive  quality  of  evil,  but  are  merely  necessities  which 
inhere  in  the  ground-plan  of  the  world. 
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The  World  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Individuation  ^ 
by  which  I  mean  that  it  is  not  lumped  together  as  a  whole,  but 
is  distributed  into  individual  natures — animals,  plants,  human 
beings  of  every  race,  species,  and  variety — in  the  same  way 
that  the  hand,  to  be  more  serviceable,  is  divided  into  individual 
fingers.  And,  whatever  be  its  ultimate  aim,  whatever  be  the 
ultimate  goal  to  which  it  is  tending,  it  is  plain  that  that 
intention  and  goal  can  only  be  worked  out  and  arrived  at,  by 
the  agency  of  these  individual  natures — animals,  plants,  and 
man.  Such  being  the  evident  ground-plan  of  the  world  (for 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  as  useless  to  ask  the  reason  as  it  would 
be  to  enquire  why  matter  exists  in  the  antagonistic  forms  of 
attraction  and  repulsion),  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a 
necessity,  inherent  in  the  original  design,  that  there  should  be 
some  special  provision  for  maintaining  this  individuality,  and 
preventing  things  from  being  agglutinated  with,  or  absorbed 
into,  one  another.  And  so,  indeed,  there  is.  We  find  in 
animals,  horns,  hoofs,  claws,  fangs,  stings,  organs  of  offence 
and  defence  of  every  variety,  all  serving  as  mere  instruments 
or  means  by  which  this  ground-scheme  of  individuation  is 
maintained.  Now,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  corres 
ponding  to  these  horns,  fangs,  and  stings  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  to  the  appetites  of  fear,  hunger,  and  self-preservation  by 
which  they  are  set  in  motion,  is  what  we  call  the  evil  nature 
in  man.  Besides  his  coarse  physical  defences  against  enemies, 
man  has  the  finer  weapons  of  envy,  pride,  jealousy,  revenge, 
and  the  like,  which  are  merely  these  instruments  of  individua 
tion  and  self-preservation  carried  up  into  the  mind,  and  trans 
muted  there  into  more  subtle  and  flexible  rapiers  of  attack  or 
defence.  Lesser  men  defend  themselves  from  absorption  by 
greater  by  means  of  envy,  or  hold  their  own  against  them  by 
contradiction,  combativeness,  or  pride.  Vanity  stimulates  men 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  helps  them  to  keep  up 
their  individuality.  Jealousy  pricks  them  to  hold  their  own 
against  rivals ;  revenge  to  make  good  again  on  an  enemy  the 
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injury  he  has  done  them ;  while  sensual  desire,  working  after 
its  own  natural  laws,  stimulates  them  to  perpetuate  this  indi- 
viduation  by  means  of  offspring  having  the  like  individuality, 
and  so  prevents  things  from  sinking  back  again  into  that  flat 
and  undiversified  desert  of  uniformity,  out  of  which  they  had 
originally  to   struggle.      And   so,  too,  if  we  take  the  more 
positive  and  active  sins  of  lying,  stealing,  murder,  adultery,  and 
the  like,  we  may  see  that  here  also  no  new  element  has  been 
introduced,  but  all  are  ways  of  aggrandizing   ourselves   and 
our  own  individuality  at  the  expense  of  others;   thus  over 
stepping  those  conditions  of  fair  play  and  justice  which,  in  a 
limited  world,  are  necessary  to  enable  each  to  maintain  his  own 
individuality,  and  to  escape  being  absorbed  or  annihilated  by 
the  other.     If  we  tell  lies,  for  example,  we  secure  for  ourselves 
a  point  of  vantage  which  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  us , 
if  we  steal,  we  do  the  same ;  and  so,  too,  if  we  commit  murder 
or  adultery.     Again,  if  we  consider  what  the  theologians  would 
call  '  sin  in  the  inmost  members,'  lusts  and  desires  that  may  go 
no  farther  than  the  mind  of  the  person  entertaining  them, 
stopping  short  before  they  come  to  action — envy,  impurity  of 
thought,     evil-wishing,     suspicion,     covetousness,    selfishness, 
worldly-mindedness  and  the  like — we  shall  find  that  at  bottom 
they  are  only  imaginative  modes  of  protecting  or  aggrandizing 
our  own  individuality ;  although,  if  not  restrained,  they  may 
keep  pricking  the  imagination  (where  they  can  form  infinite 
combinations)   until,  to   relieve  itself,  it  forces  men  into  all 
sorts  of  unnatural  cruelties  and  crimes ;  or  they  may  so  mono 
polize  consciousness  as  to  weaken  the  authority  of  those  high 
and  noble  aspirations  which  we  feel  by  their  very  quality  to  be 
the  real  and  true  ends  of  our  being.    But  perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  that  what  we  call  Evil  or  Sin  is  merely  the  untem- 
pered  and  excessive  exercise  of  activities  that  are  necessary  to 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  world  (and  therefore  has 
not  that  positive  quality  which  would  justify  us  in  assuming  a 

special  Devil  to  account  for  it),  is  to  be  found  in  this  most 

I 
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pregnant  fact — that  society  has  legitimatized  and  provided  for 
the  gratification,  within  due  limits,  of  those  very  activities 
which  in  their  excess  constitute  sin,  but  which,  within  these 
limits,  cease  to  be  sinful.  If  your  sensual  passions  are  strong, 
for  example,  you  may  marry,  not  commit  adultery ;  if  your 
desire  for  money,  for  worldly  goods,  and  prosperities  is  keen, 
you  may  work  for  them,  not  steal  them,  or  be  covetous  of  the 
goods  of  others  ;  if  you  have  a  high  pride  or  ambition,  a  thirst 
for  fame,  you  may  attain  it  by  good  services  done,  or  by  the 
laudable  exercise  of  your  talents,  not  by  envy  and  detraction. 
If  you  wish  to  be  equal  with  the  man  who  has  wronged  you, 
you  can  appeal  to  the  law,  not  have  recourse  to  murder  or 
private  revenge.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  very  same  thoughts, 
passions,  and  impulses,  which  in  excess  have  the  special  and 
positive  quality  of  sin  attached  to  them,  and  so  are  believed  to 
require  a  Devil  to  explain  them,  when  exercised  in  moderation, 
have  no  such  positive  quality,  and  require  no  such  Deity.  If 
it  be  urged,  as  by  the  old  ascetics  (and  naturally  enough  in 
their  stage  of  culture),  that  even  this  normal  and  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  desires  is  sin,  then  all 
mental  and  bodily  activities  whatever,  that  are  not  directly  and 
immediately  connected  with  the  highest  ends  of  our  being, 
must  be  Sin,  however  much  they  may  be  shown  to  be  re 
motely  and  indirectly  so  connected;  a  view  of  life  which 
would  forbid  us  the  normal  enjoyment  of  our  food,  as  much  as 
the  normal  enjoyment  of  our  ambition,  emulation,  or  pride, 
and  which,  if  carried  into  effect  by  the  whole  world — a  test 
which  any  doctrine  professing  to  be  at  once  true  and  universal 
ought  to  stand — would  speedily  bring  the  world  to  an  end. 
The  Asceticism  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  in  Europe 
was  the  normal  and  legitimate  result  of  the  Pauline  form 
of  Supernaturalism  which  then  prevailed,  and  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  is  held  by  all  Christians  at  the  present  time. 
But  the  fact  that  no  Christian  scheme,  except  perhaps 
Catholicism,  now  recognizes  asceticism  in  practice,  proves 
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that  the  theory  from  which  it  sprang  is  felt  to  be  untenable 
.at  the  present  time. 

But  if  the  Evil  in  the  world  and  the  Sin  in  the  heart  are  due 
merely  to  the  excessive  activity  of  functions  both  good  and 
necessary  in  themselves,  and  so  do  not  require  a  Devil  to 
account  for  them,  does  it  not  follow,  the  Supernaturalist  may 
^isk,  that  the  good  that  is  in  the  world  and  man,  is  also  due 
merely  to  the  activity  of  other  functions  of  the  brain  or  mind, 
and  so  does  not  require  a  good  deity  or  God  to  account  for  it  1 
To  this  I  would  reply,  that  when  once,  by  a  wide  oversight  of 
the  world,  we  perceive  that  sin  and  evil  are  not  ends  in  them 
selves,  but  are  only  means  and  instruments  of  that  indi- 
viduation  which  inheres  in  the  very  ground-plan  of  nature ; 
and  when  we  see  farther,  that,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  succeeding 
-chapter,  the  real  end  is  the  elevation,  enlargement,  and  expan 
sion  of  the  individual  mind  (truth,  love,  beauty,  and  the  like 
being  positive  qualities,  and  carrying  in  their  own  natures  the 
-evidence  that  they  are  the  true  ends  of  being),  we  are  bound 
by  the  very  necessities  of  thought  to  refer  those  ends  of  the 
world  to  a  Supreme  Power  commensurate  with  them  in  nature 
•and  attribute — a  Power  whom  we  must  regard  as  the  true 
source  of  all  that  is  within  us  and  without  us,  including  those 
very  means  and  instruments  which  in  excess  produce  what  we 
-call  evil,  but  which  are  nevertheless  indirectly  conducive  to  the 
great  ends  of  being. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  Good  and  Evil  in  them 
selves,  the  contradiction  between  them,  it  will  be  urged,  still 
exists  to  cause  discord  and  division  within  the  soul,  and 
provision  must  be  somewhere  found  for  restoring  harmony. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  mark  how,  after  the  above  analysis,  the 
terms  of  the  problem  of  human  destiny,  to  which  we  have  to 
find  the  solution,  have  changed.  Instead  of  being,  as  the 
Supernaturalist  has  it : — Given  the  inward  contradiction  and 
discord  in  man's  soul,  caused  by  sin  and  the  hold  which  the 
•evil  spirit  or  Devil  has  over  him,  how,  by  the  supernatural 
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agency  of  the  good  spirit  or  God,  so  to  reinforce  man  against 
the  Devil  and  himself,  as  to  bring  harmony  and  rest  to  the  soul 
— the  terms  of  the  problem  are  shifted  to  another  plane 
altogether,  and  become  as  follows  : — Given  the  preponderance 
of  the  means  and  instruments  of  life  (which  become  sin  and  evil 
by  that  very  preponderance)  over  the  true  ends  of  life — the 
enlargement,  elevation,  and  expansion  of  our  higher  nature — to 
find  in  the  mind  or  the  world  (the  Supreme  Power  being 
always  in  the  background  of  consciousness)  those  agencies  that 
will  enable  us  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  (and  will  so  remove  the 
inward  contradiction  and  discord),  that  will  give  us  hope  and 
assurance  of  final  victory,  and,  in  joyous  endeavour,  harmony 
and  rest.  To  the  problem  thus  differently  stated  to  meet  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  modern  times,  the  remainder 
of  this  book  will,  I  hope,  help  to  furnish  an  answer.  For  the 
present,  I  will  only  say  generally,  that  the  great  agent  on  which 
we  must  rely  is  Science,  by  which  I  understand  that  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  mind,  which  alone 
can  enable  us  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  Power, 
and  towards  the  same  great  ends.  It  is  Science  that,  by  its 
application  to  life,  has  destroyed  the  two  great  scourges  of  the 
early  world,  famine  and  pestilence,  or  greatly  diminished  their 
frequency  and  severity.  It  is  Science  that,  by  its  application 
to  the  arts,  has  given  us  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  of  life.  It  is  Science  that,  by  its  effects  on  religious 
dogmas,  has  indirectly  gone  a  long  way  in  destroying  those 
religious  persecutions,  those  international  hatreds,  and  religious 
wars,  which  the  modern  world  regards  with  almost  as  much 
horror  as  the  pestilence  itself.  Again,  if,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  by  the  pressure  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  moral  Public  Opinion — a  public  opinion  that 
requires  ever  finer  and  finer  ideals — over  the  individual  mind 
and  conscience,  that  the  grosser  forms  of  evil  are  coerced,  made 
gradually  less  and  less  habitual,  until  at  last  they  die  out 
naturally,  this  more  sensitive  public  opinion  itself  grows  out  of 
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wider  ideas  and  ameliorated  social  conditions;  and  these  in 
their  turn  result  from  those  improved  material  conditions 
which  Science  and  the  arts  have  been  gradually  bringing 
about.  And  lastly,  as,  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  idea  of 
'Causation,  we  get  (as  a  normal  deduction  from  the  plan  of  the 
world  and  the  human  mind)  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Power, 
working  slowly  and  steadily  for  high  ends,  and  in  a  pre 
determined  course,  athwart  the  manifold  obstructions,  contra 
dictions,  and  confusions  of  Time ;  it  is  this  conviction  which, 
by  rousing  into  enthusiasm  all  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of 
our  nature,  harmonizes  the  mind,  removes  the  internal  contra 
dictions,  and  gives  us  inward  harmony  and  peace. 

In  thinking  over  these  opposite  views  of  the  World,  as 
represented  by  Supernaturalism  and  Science  respectively,  I  am 
conscious  that,  to  many  minds,  especially  those  of  pious  and 
devout  tendencies,  there  will  be  more  comfort  and  real  consolation 
in  believing  that  the  Great  Cause  of  All  actually  came  down  to 
this  world,  assumed  a  human  form,  took  on  Himself  our  sins 
and  miseries,  died  for  us,  and  succeeded  in  triumphantly 
vanquishing  Sin  and  the  Devil  for  us,  than  in  representing 
Him  to  themselves  as  working  more  or  less  inscrutably  behind 
a  veil,  and  revealing  himself  only  through  the  laws  of  the 
world  and  the  human  mind.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  consti 
tuted  that  it  is  only  by  a  definite  personality,  or  what  can  be 
•conceived  as  a  definite  personality,  that  it  can  be  deeply  moved, 
whether  to  sympathy  or  aversion,  love  or  fear.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  contemplation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the 
rivers,  woods  and  fountains,  was  attended  by  a  much  more 
vivid  and  active  sensation  of  love  and  reverence  when  they 
were  believed  to  be  the  abodes  of  deities,  or  the  haunts  of  sweet 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  than  now,  when  they  are  beheld  in 
their  naked  reality ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tempests  and 
comets,  gloomy  caverns  and  old  witches,  were  regarded  with  a 
more  profound  feeling  of  awe  and  aversion  when  they  were 
believed  to  be  the  manifestations  of  divine  anger,  or  the  abodes 
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of   evil  spirits,  than   now,    when   they  are   regarded   as   only- 
natural  phenomena,  untenanted  abodes,  or  harmless  old  women.. 
I  can  well  imagine  that  Luther  threw  his  ink-pot  at  the  Devil 
with  much  more  animus,  believing  that  he  saw  him  actually 
before  him  and  trying  to  tempt  him,  than  he  would  have  done 
had   he   believed   that   what   he    saw   was   merely   a    spectral 
illusion,  and  that  the  thoughts  which  rose  in  his  mind  were 
merely   the   normal  affections   of  his   own    mind    and    brain, 
working  according  to  their  proper  and  natural  laws.      But  to- 
tacitly  assume,  as  the  Supernaturalist  does,  that  the  power  anjr 
particular  '  scheme  of  salvation '  has  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  a, 
certain  number  of  persons,  can  afford  any  presumption  in  favour 
of  its  truth,  especially  when,  like  the  legends  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  it  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  imagination,  that  men  are 
too   pleased  and  comforted  by  it  to  sift  the  evidence  for  or 
against   it,   is   childish   and   absurd.      A   man   might   as  well 
assume  that  the  pleasure  he  felt  on  hearing  that  an  immense 
fortune  had  been  left  him,  was  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of   the  report ;    or  a  woman  assume  that,   because  the 
complete  harmony  of  her  whole  nature  would  he  best  subserved 
by  the  marriage-state,  therefore  the  particular  man  who  pleased 
and  satisfied  her  imagination  and  heart,  must  necessarily  be  the 
one  intended  by  nature  for  her.     It  is  true  that  any  longing  or 
natural  yearning  must  have  its  natural  satisfaction  somewhere, 
but  not  that  the  gratification  felt  in  any  special  case  is  evidence 
that  we  have  found  the  precise  satisfaction  alone  intended  for 
us ;  as  hunger  is  presumptive  evidence  that  food  is  good  for  us,, 
but  not  that  any  particular  kind  of  food  is  the  only  kind  that  is 
good  for  us ;  or  as  the  sexual  feeling  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  but  not  that  some 
particular  person  is  the  only  one  that  it  is  good  for  him  to 
marry.      In   the   same   way,   the   religious   sentiment   is   pre 
sumptive   evidence   of    the    existence   of    an    Unseen    Power 
working  behind  phenomena,  but  not  that  any  special  conception, 
we  may  have  formed   of   the   person   and   attributes   of  that 
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Power  is  the  correct  one.  The  state  of  our  feelings,  then,  cannot 
be  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  any  special 
doctrine,  when  once  that  doctrine  has  become  discredited  by  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  world  and  the  human  mind.  To  sit 
harmonizing  the  discordant  intrusions  of  the  sense  of  sin,  by 
the  introduction  into  the  mind  of  sweet  and  beautiful 
personalities  and  affections  is  easy,  but  unfruitful ;  to 
laboriously  strive  to  know  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  mind,  and,  with  the  sense  of  a  Supreme  Power  above 
you,  to  go  out  into  the  harsh  world  and  strive  to  further  them, 
and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  is  difficult,  but  fruitful  and 
ennobling. 

And  thus  it  is  that  even  the  highest,  purest,  and  most 
harmonious  form  of  Supernaturalism  that  has  yet  appeared,  the 
one  least  obnoxious  to  Modern  Thought,  and  which  looked  so 
reasonable  at  the  outset,  and  indeed  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
harmonious,  and  complete  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  can  only  be 
held  at  the  present  day,  by  deliberately  neglecting  one  of  the 
greatest  laws  of  the  human  mind — the  law  by  which,  when 
the  natural  causes  of  things  are  unknown,  men  are  bound  to 
refer  them  to  the  agencies  of  wills  like  their  own. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  still  farther  the  general 
divergencies  between  Supernaturalism  and  Science — between 
those  who  would  solve  the  problem  of  life  by  means  of  super 
natural  agents  brought  down  into  the  arena  of  human  life,  and 
those  who  would  do  so  by  means  of  the  laws  of  the  world 
reverently  learned  and  conformed  to  ;  with  the  recognition  of  a 
Supreme  Power  working  through  them  alone  to  the  accomplish 
ment  of  His  great  ends — perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  recapitulate 
and  still  farther  enforce  what  I  have  already  said.  We  saw, 
then,  that  both  Supernaturalist  and  Scientist  pay  homage  to 
the  two  sides  of  our  nature — Feeling  and  Thought — but  that 
the  Supernaturalist  attaches  more  importance  to  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  than  to  the  true  laws  and  connexions  of  things ; 
while  the  Scientist,  on  the  contrary,  looks  first  to  see  that  he 
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has  got  the  true  laws  and  connexions  of  things,  and  afterwards 
considers  how  they  are  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  and  desires 
of  his  heart.  And  we  saw  that  it  is  from  this  original  difference 
in  the  stress  laid  on  sentiment  and  thought  respectively,  that  all 
those  after-consequences  flow,  which  I  shall  now  endeavour 
briefly  to  trace. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware,  and  shall  in  a  later  chapter  endeavour 
to  show,  that  the  intellectual  framework  of  Religion  is  con 
structed  or  evolved  along  certain  definite  intellectual  lines  and 
principles  ;  but  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  Supernaturalist 
lays  more  stress  on  Emotion  and  Sentiment  than  on  Thought  is, 
that  when  once  religions  have  been  constructed,  credence  is 
generally  asked  for  them  or  given  to  them,  by  reason  of  their 
power  to  satisfy  certain  longings  of  the  heart,  rather  than  on 
any  purely  intellectual  grounds.  That  this  is  the  tendency  of 
all  supernaturalisms  may  be  gathered  from  the  expressed  opinion 
of  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Cardinal  Newman,  who  says : — 
'  Popular  religion  is  founded  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  sense 
of  sin.'  And  again,  c  The  sense  of  the  Infinite  Goodness  of 
God,  and  of  our  own  misery  and  need,  would,  in  those  who  feel 
keenly,  be  sufficient  to  create  a  belief  in  any  religion  offering 
itself  where  there  was  no  rival  in  the  field/  And  this  is  as 
good  as  to  say  that  the  state  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  is 
of  such  primary  importance,  that  the  fact  that  any  religion 
would  harmonize  them,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a 
belief  in  that  religion.  Now,  one  would  know  beforehand,  that 
any  religion  or  scheme  of  the  world  that  appealed  to  feeling 
only  as  the  test  of  its  truth,  must  be  hollow  and  uncertain.  For 
it  is  the  very  law  of  our  being  that  what  we  are  to  believe  must 
in  the  last  resort  be  decided  by  the  intellect  alone,  and  that  only 
after  the  intellect  has  shown  us  what  is  to  be  believed,  are  our 
feelings  justified  in  offering  response  or  protest.  The  conscience, 
for  example,  is  a  feeling,  but  what  is  right  or  wrong  under  any 
given  circumstances  must  be  left  for  the  judgment  to  determine, 
after  taking  in  all  the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  the  judg- 
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ment,  too,  that  must  determine  to  whom  our  conscience  owes 
allegiance,  whether  to  the  men  and  women  about  us,  or  to  the 
Deity  whom  we  have  offended,  or  both.  Love,  too,  is  a  feeling, 
but  whom  or  what  we  ought  to  love,  is  a  matter  entirely  for 
the  judgment  to  decide.  But  the  Supernaturalist's  hope  of 
determining  the  truth  of  any  particular  religion  by  its  effect  on 
his  feelings,  is  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  determine,  from  the 
effect  any  incident  or  story  has  on  our  feelings,  whether  it  is 
true  or  not.  And  the  first  result  that  follows  from  this 
excess  of  emphasis  laid  on  feeling  is,  that  no  scheme  of  super- 
naturalism  can  ever  become  universal.  Starting  from  the 
Conscience  and  the  sense  of  Sin,  every  age  or  nation,  according 
to  its  stage  of  culture,  would  require  a  different  form  of  religion 
to  satisfy  it.  And  there  being  no  background  of  demonstrable 
fact  by  which  to  test  the  truth  of  any  religion,  this  would  have 
to  be  determined  by  the  power  each  had  to  harmonize  the 
feelings  and  meet  the  wants  of  man.  And  as  every  people  and 
nation  receives  equal  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  its  own 
belief,  ritual,  form  of  worship  and  the  like,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Mahommedan  should  relinquish  his  religion  for 
Buddhism,  or  the  Buddhist  for  Mahommedanism  or  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste  and 
comfort,  what  satisfies  the  conscience  and  longing  of  the  Brah 
min,  will  not  satisfy  the  Buddhist ;  what  satisfies  the  conscience 
of  the  Catholic,  will  not  satisfy  the  Protestant;  and  what  suits 
;the  old  school  of  Calvinism,  will  not  suit  the  latest  school  of 
Broad  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  Supematuralism,  by  its  very 
nature  (as  taking  its  stand  rather  on  conscience  and  feeling  than 
on  demonstrable  truth,  and  so  making  that  true  which  har 
monizes  and  satisfies  the  feelings),  would,  if  not  counteracted, 
divide  men  down  to  the  last  man.  For  as  there  are  no  two  men 
whose  feelings  and  personal  wants  are  in  every  way  precisely 
alike,  so  when  a  religion  is  run  out  to  its  full  detail  of  doctrine 
and  ritual,  there  is  no  reason,  as  indeed  may  be  seen  in  the 
multiplication  of  Protestant  sects,  why  any  two  persons  should 
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feel  precisely  alike  about  it ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent 
men  splitting  into  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  individuals., 
were  it  not  indeed  for  that  sheep-like  tendency  to  go  in  herds, 
which  is  as  characteristic  of  men  as  their  tendency  to  differ  in 
detail.  And,  moreover,  as  each  and  all  of  these  concrete 
religions  and  schemes  of  salvation  involve  the  acceptance  of 
some  fact  or  facts  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  past,  their 
truth  can  never  be  brought  to  an  actual  test,  so  as  to  convince 
dissentients  or  unbelievers ;  and  therefore,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  chapter  on  Cardinal  Newman,  they  can  command  no  true 
and  legitimate  assent,  but  are  inferences  only,  of  more  or  less 
probability.  Indeed,  so  deeply  does  Cardinal  Newman  himself 
feel  the  difficulty  of  gaining  assent  to  the  '  Evidences  of 
Christianity,'  that  he  candidly  admits  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
support  they  receive  from  the  power  of  Christianity  to  meet  all 
the  wants  of  our  nature,  it  w^ould  be  almost  impossible.  Here, 
for  example,  are  the  beliefs  and  feelings  which  he  makes  a  sine  qua 
non  in  the  enquirer,  before  he  can  hope  that  the  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity  will  carry  conviction  with  them  : — '  a 
belief  and  perception  of  the  Divine  Presence,  a  recognition  of 
His  attributes,  and  an  admiration  of  His  person  as  viewed  under 
them,  a  conviction  of  the  worth  of  the  soul  and  of  the  reality 
and  momentousness  of  the  Unseen  World,  an  understanding 
that  in  proportion  as  we  partake  in  our  own  persons  of  the 
attributes  which  we  admire  in  Him,  we  are  dear  to  Him,  a 
consciousness  on  the  contrary  that  we  are  far  from  partaking 
them,  a  consequent  insight  into  our  own  guilt  and  misery,  an 
eager  hope  of  reconciliation  to  Him,  a  desire  to  know  and 
love  Him,  and  a  sensitive  looking  out  in  all  that  happens, 
whether  in  the  course  of  Nature  or  of  human  life,  for  tokens,  if 
such  there  be,  of  His  bestowing  on  us  what  we  so  greatly  need." 
That  is  to  say,  certain  beliefs  and  states  of  feeling  are  made  the 
grounds  for  giving  assent  to  doctrines  and  facts  which,  un 
supported,  would  not  of  themselves  cany  conviction  ;  and  this 
illustrates  one  of  the  central  fallacies  of  Supernaturalism,  the 
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belief,  viz.,  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  feelings  is  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine. 

Again,  the  same  scheme  which  in  one  age  of  the  world  was 
found  perfectly  credible  by  a  particular  class  of  minds,  in* 
another  age  is  quite  incredible  to  the  same  class  of  minds. 
The  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for  example,, 
were  perfectly  credible  to  men  living  at  the  time  these  books 
were  written,  for  at  that  time  men  naturally  expected  miraculous 
interpositions,  to  eke  out  the  explanation  of  occurrences  of 
which  the  natural  laws  were  then  unknown.  The  like  miracles 
would  be  perfectly  credible  even  at  the  present  day  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  for  the  same  reason.  But  these- 
miracles  are  discredited  by  the  cultured  minds  of  Europe 
to-day,  simply  because  they  run  counter  to  that  order  and 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  Nature  which  with  them  is  the  first 
article  of  faith.  Even  within  living  memory  there  have  been 
great  changes  of  belief  in  regard  to  most  of  the  leading  tenets 
of  Christianity ;  articles  that  fifty  years  ago  were  considered 
essential  to  the  faith  having  been  either  dropped  altogether 
giiice  that  time,  or  so  modified  and  defaced  as  to  be  unrecog 
nizable  ;  although,  owing  to  the  absolute  and  unchangeable 
character  which  attaches  to  Revelation,  obnoxious  doctrines 
cannot  be  openly  discarded  when  the  age  has  outgrown  them,, 
but  must  be  silently  put  out  of  the  way  and  allowed  to  pine 
and  linger  until  they  at  last  slip  quietly  into  oblivion. 

What  grieves  me  most,  personally,  in  the  perpetuation  of 
Supernaturalism  among  cultivated  men  is,  that  it  splits  the 
little  band  of  spiritual  thinkers  into  two  unsympathetic,  and 
more  or  less  secretly  hostile,  camps.  Laying  so  much  more 
stress  on  emotion  and  feeling  than  on  purely  intellectual  per 
ception,  the  Supernaturalist  naturally  looks  at  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  more  with  an  eye  to  their  effects  on  religious 
feeling,  than  as  pure  truth,  entirely  disengaged  from  any  special 
forms  of  emotion  whatever.  And  hence  the  tendency  I  have 
so  often  noticed,  in  even  the  most  intelligent  and  cultured 
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supernaturalists,  to  disparage  not  only  the  men  of  science,  but 
the  great  spiritual  thinkers  who,  like  Emerson,  for  example, 
regard  all  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  with  equal 
sympathy,  loving  them  for  themselves  alone,  without  regard  to 
their  special  bearings  on  piety  and  devotion.  And  as  a  result 
•of  this  narrow  range  of  intellectual  sympathies,  there  is  in 
Supernaturalism  no  tendency  to  expansion  or  development. 
When  once  the  Supernaturalist  has  made  up  his  mind,  as  he 
'has  at  the  present  time,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe  to-day 
is  due  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  has  all  along  been  working 
in  the  minds  of  men,  athwart  all  impediments  of  war,  bloodshed, 
and  crime,  he  can  go  no  farther ;  and  you  Avill  look  in  vain  to 
him  for  any  finer  analysis  of  the  mingled  elements  which  have 
gone  to  make  up  that  great  result.  Believing  that  civilization 
is  the  result  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  promised  to  leave  in 
the  world  after  he  had  gone,  he  secretly  discourages  all  accurate 
.and  scientific  investigations,  founded  on  observed  laws  of  the 
world  and  the  human  mind,  into  the  respective  parts  played  in 
it  by  various  forms  of  Government,  by  different  material  and 
social  conditions,  by  religious  dogmas,  and  by  science  and  the 
arts  respectively ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  metaphysical 
biologists,  with  their  '  vital  principle '  and  the  like,  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  finer  and  more  accurate  analysis  of  physiological 
relations ;  or  as  those  mediaeval  physicians  who,  believing  that 
diseases  were  due  to  evil  spirits  within  the  body,  prescribed 
those  parts  of  frogs,  beetles,  and  spiders  which  they  thought 
contained  spirits  antagonistic  to  those  they  wished  to  expel, 
and  felt  no  desire  for  any  finer  and  more  scientific  analysis  of 
the  real  causes  of  disease. 

And,  lastly,  however  much  the  Supernaturalist  may  have 
minimized  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accept 
ance  of  his  scheme,  by  removing  the  more  glaring  anomalies — 
the  miracles,  the  plenary  inspiration,  the  Mosaic  account  of 
treation,  and  the  like — he  still  is  obliged  to  bring  the  super 
natural  Power  on  to  the  world's  stage,  and  to  remove  Him  again 
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from  it;  and  therefore,  however  much  he  may  desire  to  keep 
the  miraculous  in  the  background,  in  deference  to  modern 
habits  of  thought  (as  the  slaughter  house  is  kept  in  the 
background  in  deference  to  modern  refinement),  he  cannot 
dispense  with  at  least  three  miracles — the  miraculous  conception, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension.  And  although  he  maintains 
that  for  so  great  an  object  as  the  salvation  of  man  these 
departures  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature  are  justifiable,  and 
quite  credible,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  he  feels  it  almost 
necessary  to  apologise  for  retaining  them,  shows  how  far  he- 
feels  himself  to  be  drifting  away  from  modern  habits  of  thought. 
And  furthermore,  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  itself  of  an 
Incarnation  could  only  have  been  entirely  believable  when 
Science  was  in  its  infancy,  it  is  evident  that  the  Supernaturalist, 
in  not  perceiving  this,  has  neglected  the  effect  on  religious 
belief  of  that  law  of  the  mind  whereby,  when  the  natural 
causes  of  phenomena  are  unknown,  they  are  attributed  to  wills 
like  our  own ;  and  so  leaves  his  theory  of  the  world  stranded 
and  dismantled  on  the  shore  of  the  ever-receding  tide  of 
Medievalism. 

If  we  turn  now  to  a  religion  that  is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
the  world  and  the  human  mind — on  Science  physical  and 
mental — we  shall  see  that  it  is  free  from  all  the  objections  I 
have  just  urged  against  the  religion  of  the  Supernaturalist. 
Instead  of  laying  more  emphasis  on  feeling  than  on  thought, 
and  making  that  religion  true  which  harmonizes  them,  it  lays 
the  stress  on  the  real  and  true  relations  of  things,  and  would 
make  the  feelings  adapt  to  these  relations.  Instead  of,  like 
Supernaturalism,  tending  to  divide  men  down  to  the  last  man, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  two  with  tastes  and 
feelings  quite  alike,  it  tends  to  unite  men  to  the  last  man,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  every  new  law  of  Nature,  once  verified  and 
registered,  becomes  a  bond  of  union  among  men  in  opinion  and 
practice,  For  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  it  does  not,  like  Super- 
naturalism,  depend  on  whether  certain  alleged  historical  facts 
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are  true  or  not,  but  rests  on  laws  which  can  be  verified  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  and  which  are  true  alike  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  It  can,  therefore,  command  a  full  and  complete 
assent  of  the  mind,  and  is  not  attended  by  the  unsecure  feeling 
of  vague  and  uncertain  probability.  Unlike  Supernaturalism, 
.again,  which  is  constantly  dropping  along  the  line  of  its  course 
.articles  that  were  once  essential  to  the  faith,  or  modifying  them 
until  they  are  unrecognizable,  a  religion  founded  on  Science 
changes,  not  by  dropping  old  fictions,  but  by  adding  new  truths. 
It  is  capable,  therefore,  of  endless  development  as  the  discovery 
of  new  laws  enables  us  to  work  it  up  into  finer  and  finer  issues. 
In  its  interpretation  of  the  world  it  does  not  remain  fixed  and 
rooted,  or  lay  claim  to  that  finality  and  absolute  character  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  must  characterize  all  religions 
founded  on  revelation :  it  does  not  narrow  all  human  interests, 
all  the  varied  play  of  human  life  and  passion,  down  to  their 
effects  on  piety  and  devotion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  open 
to  the  reception  of  all  laws  whatever — physical,  mental,  spiritual. 
In  a  word,  it  does  not,  like  Supernaturalism,  repress,  but  gives 
range  and  expansion  to  the  human  spirit.  It  makes  no  demands 
on  our  faith,  by  asking  us  to  accept  miracles  in  any  form,  and 
so,  unlike  Supernaturalism,  has  no  tendency  to  split  the  mind 
in  twain,  to  set  reason  against  faith,  and  experience  against 
authority.  It  recognizes  the  law  of  wills  and  causes,  and  so, 
while  setting  aside  all  supernaturalisms  whatever,  sympathizes 
with  them,  understands  them,  and  accounts  for  them.  But 
enough  of  these  contrasts,  which  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely, 
and  which  I  have  introduced  here  to  bring  to  a  focus  the 
irreconcileable  differences  between  Supernaturalism  and  Science, 
in  their  ways  of  looking  at  the  world  and  human  life ;  feeling, 
with  Carlyle,  that  until  the  "  exodus  from  Houndsditch "  is 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  single  and  undivided 
•effort  made  to  forward  the  great  cause  of  Civilization  and 
Progress. 


PART   II.-THE    GOAL. 


CHAPTBE    I. 


HOW    IS    CIVILIZATION    POSSIBLE? 

HDEFORE  we  can  estimate  the  effects  of  Religions,  forms  of 
Government,  and  Material  and  Social  Conditions 
generally,  on  civilization  and  human  welfare,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  first  determine  the  great  moral  end  which  these 
exist  to  realise,  the  great  ideal  towards  which  each  step  in 
legislation  should  be  an  approximation.  By  many  this  will  be 
regarded  as  of  little  more  practical  moment  than  the  question 
of  the  climate  of  Jupiter,  or  the  nature  of  the  sun's  atmosphere. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that,  besides  the  primary  duty  of  keeping 
•order  and  administering  justice,  Government  exists  to  promote 
what  is  called  the  general  good— material,  moral,  and  intellec 
tual.  But  what  the  general  good  specially  is,  or  how  it  is 
best  promoted,  is  a  point  on  which  there  are  the  widest  differ 
ences  of  opinion — differences  that  disclose  themselves  the 
moment  that  any  great  legislative  measure  is  brought  forward 
for  discussion.  For  while  all  admit  that  there  is  .an  ideal 
which  government  should  strive  to  realise,  and  towards  which 
legislation  should  be  directed,  prejudice,  passion,  and  self- 
interest  so  enter  into  men's  practical  conception  of  this  ideal, 
that  unanimity  in  regard  to  it  seems  almost  unattainable. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  finding  some  principle  which,  by  its 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  world,  shall  have  not  only 
•the  force  of  Science,  but  the  sanction  of  Religion ;  and  which 
ehall  thereby  give  focus  and  direction  to  the  conflicting  efforts 
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made  for  the  public  good.  Not  that  I  imagine  that  were  such 
a  principle  established  beyond  even  the  reach  of  controversy, 
the  world  would  be  in  any  great  haste  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Indeed,  were  it  as  clear  as  gravitation,  and  as  demonstrable  as 
the  propositions  of  Euclid,  men  would  still  prefer  to  follow 
their  own  particular  aims,  interests,  and  ambitions ;  for  if  self- 
interest  could  not  blind  them  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  it 
would  at  least  persuade  them  to  disregard  it.  A  good  instance 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  Christian  religion.  What  religion  was 
ever  more  firmly  believed  ?  What  was  ever  upheld  by  more 
powerful  incentives  and  deterrents  ?  What  could  boast  of  a 
truer  and  nobler  ideal  than  that  contained  in  its  central  precept 
of  loving  your  neighbour  as  yourself  ?  And  yet  at  what  time 
during  the  nineteen  centuries  of  its  existence  have  men  pre 
ferred  the  welfare  of  their  neighbour  to  their  own,  or  when 
smitten  on  one  cheek  have  turned  the  other  also  I  The  truth 
is,  there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  make  the  moral  sentiment 
supreme  of  itself  alone ;  no  way  in  which  you  can  make  the 
pyramid  of  human  life,  which  rests  on  a  broad  basis  of  self- 
interest,  stand  on  its  apex  of  self-renunciation,  of  public  and 
impersonal  effort.  I  do  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  individual 
conscience.  I  do  not  doubt  its  vast  influence  on  human  life, 
nor  deny  its  supremacy  over  individual  minds,  and  during 
pregnant  crises  of  personal  or  national  life.  I  merely  observe 
that  it  is  naturally  weaker  than  the  selfish  instincts  of  our 
nature,  and  unless  reinforced  from  without  must  bend  before 
the  solicitations  of  self-interest.  The  result  is,  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  men  would  push  their  own  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  the  general  weal ;  and  life  would  become  a  scramble,  in 
which  justice  and  right  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  brute  force  or 
individual  caprice.  The  question  then  is — how  has  justice 
been  done  in  the  world,  how  has  civilization  been  advanced,  the 
hardships  of  life  ameliorated,  and  the  general  good  promoted  ? 
In  a  word,  how,  as  Carlyle  says,  out  of  a  universe  of  knaves  to 
get  an  honesty  from  their  united  action?  The  answer,  in  a 
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word,  is — by  the  pressure  put  on  the  moral  nature  of  each  in 
dividual  by  the  general  conscience  of  the  community.  But  the  way 
in  which  this  is  done  is  so  indirect,  and  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  it  are  so  far-reaching,  both  on  thought  and 
action,  that  I  am  tempted  to  devote  a  few  words  to  its  con 
sideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  lower  instincts  of 
our  nature,  and  their  tendency  to  overpower  the  higher  senti 
ments,  each  man  has  within  him  an  ideal  of  right  and  justice,  to 
which  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  does  homage,  and  which  he  longs 
to  see  realised  in  the  world.  And  although  he  habitually  falls 
below  this  ideal  in  his  own  life  and  character,  it  nevertheless 
serves  as  the  guage  and  standard  by  which  he  measures  his 
neighbour.  It  differs,  of  course,  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
and  in  different  stages  of  civilization  and  culture,  but  for 
persons  living  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  community,  it  is 
practically  the  same.  Held  thus  in  common  by  many  minds, 
it  takes  form  and  embodiment,  not  only  in  that  code  of  public 
law  which  regulates  the  civil  and  commercial  intercourse  of  a 
people,  but  also  in  that  unwritten  code  which  takes  cognisance 
of  those  social  misdemeanours  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
positive  law.  In  this  way  it  becomes  the  public  conscience — 
the  organ  of  right  and  justice,  before  which  all  bow,  and  to 
which  all  appeal.  Now  it  is  by  the  pressure  put  on  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual  by  this  public  conscience — this  public 
sentiment — that  the  triumph  of  justice  is  secured.  It  is  this 
public  conscience  which  restrains  men  when  they  are  tempted 
to  push  their  own  interests  to  the  detriment  of  their  fellows. 
Rising  from  the  flower  and  ideal  of  each  mind,  like  a  refreshing 
aroma,  it  envelops  the  community  in  an  atmosphere  of  justice  and 
right,  which  all  inhale,  and  from  which  all  renew  their  strength 
and  virtue.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  called  the  good  genius 
of  man,  for  it  is  the  power  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  lift  him 
self  above  himself.  All  have  within  them  the  Ideal  of  which 

this   Public    Conscience   is   the    embodiment ;    all    alike    fall 
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below  it  in  the  rough  conflicts  and  temptations  of  the  world ; 
but  when  it  looks  out  on  us  in  sympathy  or  anger  from  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  our  fellow-men,  we  bend  in  awe  before  the 
august  manifestation,  and  subordinate  our  inclinations  to  its 
dictates.  We  may  find  illustrations  of  this  truth  in  the  com 
monest  incidents.  In  street  fights,  for  example,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  combatants,  when  thoroughly  roused,  have  a  tendency 
to  press  their  advantages  to  a  point  beyond  the  bounds  of 
right,  and  that  they  are  only  restrained  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  spectators  who  will  see  fair  play 
done.  In  cases  like  this,  the  justice  is  not  in  the  combatants, 
but  in  the  spectators.  In  the  combatants  it  is  overpowered  for 
the  moment  by  passion  and  self-interest ;  in  the  ring  of 
spectators,  free  and  unbiassed,  it  sits  enthroned.  Next  day, 
perhaps,  the  combatants  themselves  may  stand  around  as 
spectators  at  a  similar  exhibition,  and  will  help  to  see  justice 
done  in  like  manner.  Now,  this  street  fight,  with  its  ring  of 
spectators,  exhibits  in  miniature  the  way  in  which  Justice  is 
done  and  civilization  advanced  in  this  world.  In  all  men  it  is 
latent  and  potential ;  but  it  is  active  and  effective  only  in  that 
ring  of  Public  Sentiment,  which  surrounds  the  conflicts  of 
persons  and  classes,  and  to  which  all  tacitly  appeal.  Each  of 
the  persons  who  make  up  this  sentiment  is,  perhaps,  a  frail  and 
imperfect  creature,  and  he  that  is  without  sin  may  well  cast  the 
first  stone ;  and  yet  each  contains  within  himself  the  Ideal, 
which,  when  embodied  in  moral  and  social  law,  is  not  only  the 
greatest  incentive  to  virtue,  but  the  greatest  deterrent  from 
vice.  It  has  been  observed  that  men  who  habitually  break  the 
Ten  Commandments,  both  in  word  and  action,  and  who  are 
fully  aware  of  their  own  shortcomings,  will  nevertheless  hurl 
these  same  commandments  at  the  heads  of  their  erring 
neighbours.  Their  neighbours  return  the  compliment,  with 
interest  perhaps,  and  the  result  is  that  all  are  kept  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  conduct  and  life.  The  critic  who  is  incapable 
of  realizing  his  own  ideal,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  nevertheless, 
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Iby  his  vigilance  helps  to  keep  the  lines  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  poet  from  falling  into  that  slovenly  condition  to  which 
otherwise  they  would  be  prone.  Even  the  tea-table  gossip  of 
old  women  of  both  sexes  has  its  beneficent  aspects,  and  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  truth  is,  no 
matter  how  high  a  man's  aims  may  be,  unless  he  is  watched  by 
the  general  sentiment  of  right  in  the  community,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  run  into  selfishness  and  injustice.  Indeed,  the  more  he 
is  wrapped  up  in  his  object,  and  the  greater  the  ardour  with 
which  he  pursues  it,  the  greater  tendency  has  he  to  disregard 
the  means  by  which  it  is  attained,  and  to  select  them  for  their 
fitness  and  expediency  rather  than  their  strict  justice.  When 
I  see  a  noble  cause  advocated  with  power  and  enthusiasm  by 
men  who  employ  means  unworthy  of  their  great  argument,  I 
say  to  myself,  these  men  are  not  necessarily  insincere,  but 
Tather  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  and  in  their  ardour  to  reach 
their  end,  they  have  been  betrayed  into  meanness  and  injustice ; 
and  so,  by  the  side  of  their  pure  and  lofty  ideal,  appear  poor 
and  deformed.  Recognizing  this,  and  perceiving  the  impossi 
bility  of  carrying  any  great  work  unsullied  through  the  storms 
of  obloquy  and  opposition  with  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
assailed,  men  like  Carlyle  have  been  tempted  once  for  all  to 
acquit  their  heroes  of  many  delinquencies,  because  the  ends  at 
which  they  aimed  were  great  and  noble.  Hence  the  one-sided 
estimates  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Mirabeau,  and  Frederick 
Wilhelm.  Religion  herself,  even,  the  most  sacred  of  all  causes, 
is  brought  into  disfavour  by  the  ardour  of  her  votaries;  her 
cause  suffering  daily  from  those  sectarian  wranglings  which  are 
as  unseemly  and  contemptible  as  the  combats  of  flies  in  the  air, 
and  which,  the  more  fiercely  they  are  contested  the  more 
unchristian  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  waged.  If  men  are 
thus  betrayed  into  selfishness  and  injustice  when  in  pursuit  of 
ends  that  are  public  and  impersonal,  much  more  so  will  they  be 
when  in  pursuit  of  their  own  private  and  selfish  interests  merely. 
Indeed,  were  there  no  moral  atmosphere,  no  public  sentiment 
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in  which  the  Ideal  was  embodied  as  an  active  and  ever-present 
force,  victory  would  follow  the  line  of  greatest  power,  and 
society  would  be  given  over  to  the  arbitrament  of  brute  force. 
But  the  ring  of  men  and  women,  whose  interests  in  each 
particular  case  are  not  directly  affected,  stand  around  as 
representatives  of  the  Ideal,  of  the  True,  and  by  the  weight 
they  throw  into  the  scale  in  the  unequal  contest  between  Might 
and  Right,  Justice  is  made  to  prevail. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  if 
any  one  class  or  order  in  the  State  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  over 
power  all  the  rest  combined,  there  can  be  no  effective  Public 
Conscience ;  and  legislation  accordingly  will  follow  the  interests 
of    the    dominant    power.     The    history   of    the    world    has 
familiarized  us  with  the  spectacle  of  autocrats  subordinating 
the  welfare  of  nations  to  their  imperious   wills.     At   Rome, 
where  the  personal  whims  of  the  emperors  were  erected  into 
imperial  decrees,  justice  had  to  come,  if  it  Came  at  all,  as  a  gift, 
a  condescension ;  mercy  and  charity,  as  sputters  or  bubbles  merely 
in  the  full-blooded  tide  of  imperial  passion.     In  England,  from 
the  Revolution  of  '88  to  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  the 
aristocracy  were  the  supreme  and  predominant  power  in  the 
State,  and  legislation  accordingly  followed  the  interests  of  that 
powerful  body.     But    since  that   time  the    preponderance   of 
power  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  legisla 
tion  in  consequence  (as  we  may  see  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  in  the  Education  Act,  and  in  the  Irish  Land  Act)  has 
been  busied  with  attempts  to  restore  the   balance  of  justice. 
While  then  the  effective  organ  of  justice,  viz.,  public  sentiment, 
is  absent  in  autocracies  and  oligarchies,  it  is  present  and  active 
in  Parliamentary  governments,  where  majorities  rule,  and  all 
the  various  interests  of  the  nation  are  fairly  represented.     For 
although  members  are  returned  to  represent  interests — primarily 
those  of  their  party,  and  secondly  those  of  one  or  other  industry 
or  locality — and  legislation  in  consequence  has  a  tendency,  as 
we  so  constantly  see,  to  follow  the  line  of  power  rather  than  of 
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justice ;  nevertheless,  there  is  always  a  ring  of  outlying 
members,  disinterested,  conscientious,  and  backed  by  public 
feeling  who  stand  around  as  a  palladium  to  guard  the  right,  a 
barrier  over  which  injustice  cannot  ride,  a  court  not  to  be 
bribed  or  bent.  The  House  of  Lords,  even,  is  a  good  illus 
tration  of  the  same  principle.  For  when  not  engaged  on 
questions  of  privilege,  status,  or  land,  it  is  a  most  honourable 
.and  disinterested  public  body ;  but  the  moment  these,  its 
dearest  interests,  are  touched  or  threatened,  members  lose  their 
heads,  and  become  as  impotent  for  ends  of  justice  as  so  many 
Old-Bailey  barristers. 

And  here  the  object  of  the  chapter  comes  more  distinctly 
into  view.  For  if  Justice  is  done,  and  Civilization  rendered 
possible,  by  the  pressure  put  on  the  moral  nature  of  each 
individual  by  the  general  conscience  of  the  community  (through 
the  concentration  of  individual  ideals  in  a  common  sentiment  of 
right),  it  is  evident  how  supremely  important  it  is  that  the 
general  community  should  be  instructed,  in  order  that  its  moral 
judgments  may  be  true  and  sound.  When  rival  interests,  for 
example,  are  clamouring  for  '  free  trade '  and  '  fair  trade ' 
respectively,  and  victory  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  powerful 
influence,  how  important  it  is  that  the  public  should  be 
instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  Political  Economy,  in  order 
that  it  may  interpose,  and  by  the  weight  it  throws  into  the 
scale,  turn  legislation  in  the  right  path.  These  and  many  other 
like  instances  that  might  be  adduced,  teach  us  the  importance 
of  indoctrinating  the  public  mind  with  true  principles,  and  of 
giving  to  practical  politics  a  wider  horizon  of  scientific  thought. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  END   OF  CIVILIZATION. 

first  great  question  that  must  be  scientifically  deter- 
mined — the  question  into  which  all  others  finally  merge — 
is,  what  is  the  goal  of  Civilization,  and  in  consequence  the  end 
at  which  all  Government  should  aim  ?  It  is  evident  that  until 
this  is  settled,  we  cannot  tell  whether  any  particular  religion, 
institution,  or  principle  of  government,  is  good  or  bad,  because 
we  cannot  tell  whether  it  really  forwards  or  retards  the  true 
end.  Did  political  parties  not  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  end 
to  be  attained  by  legislation,  they  would  not  differ  so  widely  in 
the  means  they  employ.  But  once  determine  the  true  end,  by 
a  just  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  world  and  the  human  mind,, 
we  can  then  proceed  to  estimate  the  effects  of  different  creeds,, 
institutions,  and  forms  of  government  on  that  end.  We  can 
determine  also  the  effects  of  those  smaller  changes  in  legisla 
tion  which  are  constantly  arising,  and  which  are  insensibly 
affecting  the  constitution  of  States.  We  get,  in  short,  a  deeper 
than  scientific,  viz.,  a  religious  basis,  for  our  political  aspira 
tions  ;  we  animate  society  with  a  living  principle,  and  have 
already  taken  the  first  step  towards  attaining  unanimity  in  the 
means  employed  to  realise  it.  As  the  pole-star  to  the  con 
fused  mariner,  so  a  great  political  aim,  running  in  a  line  with 
the  real  tendencies  of  Nature,  gives  to  the  embarrassed  thinker 
a  steady  light  by  which  to  steer. 

Now,  all  political  schemes  whatever,  whether  they  be  prac 
tical  or  speculative,  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  as  their 
object,  one  or  other  of  the  following  ends — either  the  order,, 
symmetry,  and  durability  of  society  as  a  whole,  or  the  elevation 
and  expansion  of  the  individual  mind.  Those  who  support  the- 
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one,  would  subordinate  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the 
individual  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  society  as  a  whole ; 
those  who  support  the  other,  would  postpone  the  symmetry 
and  order  of  society  to  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the 
individual.  The  one  would  make  each  man  a  mere  cog  or 
wheel  in  the  vast  organized  mechanism  of  society,  the  other 
would  make  him  conversant  with  the  highest  his  nature  is 
capable  of,  and  would  make  room  for  him  to  expand  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  being.  Accordingly,  the  watchword  of  the 
one  is  Order,  of  the  other,  Progress;  of  the  one,  Despotism 
(more  or  less  disguised  perhaps)  ;  of  the  other,  Liberty.  The 
one  would  tighten  the  bonds  that  keep  man  dependent  on  and 
subservient  to  man ;  the  other  would  relax  them.  The  one 
preaches  a  religion  of  social  duty;  the  other  of  individual 
expansion  and  enlargement.  Among  recent  political  thinkers, 
Comte  and  Carlyle  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  one ;  Emerson, 
Mill,  and  Spencer  on  the  other.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  ends  of  the  latter  are  more  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of 
man  than  the  former — that,  in  short,  the  elevation  and  expansion 
of  the  individual  is  the  goal  of  Civilization,  the  true  aim  of  Govern 
ment,  as  indeed  it  is  the  end  to  which  Nature  works.  This 
position  I  shall  support,,  directly,  by  considerations  drawn  from 
observations  of  life  and  Nature,  and,  indirectly,  by  tracing  the 
principles  of  the  opposite  school  to  their  roots  in  the  human 
mind,  and  pointing  out  the  great  laws  of  life  which  they  have 
neglected — laws  which  neglected  must  doom  all  schemes 
founded  in  disregard  of  them  to  the  limbo  of  Utopia. 

On  taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  world,  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  efforts  made  by  all  creatures  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  their  existence — to  secure  the  free  and  unimpeded  play  of 
every  power  and  native  impulse,  and  to  make  for  themselves 
room  to  expand  to  the  full  compass  of  their  being.  All  alike, 
animals  and  men,  are  seen  struggling  for  this  much-desired 
end — the  contests  in  which  they  are  engaged  being  but  a  way 
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of  determining  who  is  to  be  leader,  and  who  follower;  who 
master,  and  who  servant ;  who  to  follow  the  impulses  of  his 
own  genius,  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  who  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  another,  and  bear  stamped  on  his  soul  the 
impress  of  an  alien  personality.  This  deep-rooted  desire  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  to  be  his  own  master,  this  never-ceasing 
struggle  to  rise  to  successive  positions  of  less  and  less  depend 
ence,  are  the  hints  we  have  given  us  that  the  elevation  and 
expansion  of  the  individual  mind,  is  the  end  that  Nature  has  at 
heart.  Money,  position,  and  authority  are  prized,  after  all,  not 
so  much  on  their  own  account,  as  because  they  are  means  to  the 
attainment  of  that  great  end.  So  deeply,  indeed,  is  this  desire 
for  expansion  rooted  in  the  human  neart,  that  when  gratifica 
tion  is  denied  it  in  the  actual  world,  it  will  be  sought  and  found 
in  the  ideal.  For  man  will  deliver  himself  of  his  thought ;  if  not 
openly,  then  secretly ;  if  not  by  deed,  then  by  word  ;  if  not 
directly,  then  indirectly — by  fable  or  parable,  on  canvas  or 
stone,  in  mimicry,  poetry,  and  song.  Not  the  most  potent 
despot  can  repress  the  secret  canvassing  of  his  life  and 
character  by  the  lowest  menial  of  his  household.  No  negro 
slave  so  degraded  and  oppressed,  but  will  manage  to  snatch 
from  his  captivity  moments  in  which  his  nature  will  have  free 
and  unrestricted  play  ;  the  rude  songs  and  dances  in  which  he 
revels  giving  him  that  elevation  and  expansion  of  mind  and 
heart  which  Fate  has  denied  him.  The  down-trodden  serfs  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  too,  had  their  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
which  gave  horizon  and  sky  to  their  cramped  and  obstructed 
lives,  and  opened  up  to  them  a  world  of  beautiful  dreams  in 
the  dark  night  of  oppression.  Even  the  Heaven  of  the  believer, 
what  is  it  but  a  vision  of  what  the  soul  shall  be,  when,  un 
fettered  by  the  clogs  and  conditions  of  Time,  and  untram 
melled  by  the  base  restrictions  of  the  world,  it  shall  be  free  to 
mount  and  expand  to  the  utmost  possibilities  of  its  nature  ? 
If,  then,  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  mind  is  the  end  of 
Nature,  it  must  also  be  the  end  of  Civilization  and  Govern- 
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tment.  It  has  not  as  yet,  it  is  true,  been  realised  by  the  world, 
but  is  the  glorious  fruit  which  the  civilizations  of  the  ages 
have  been  slowly  ripening.  Legislation,  accordingly,  should 
open  up  a  way  for  its  realisation,  as  the  protecting  sheath 
•opens  out  before  the  expanding  flower.  Unless,  indeed,  pro 
vision  is  somewhere  made  for  expansion,  no  system  of  govern 
ment  can  endure,  but  must  either  explode  in  revolutions,  or 
sink  into  ruin  and  decay.  To  what,  for  example,  is  the  stag 
nant  condition  of  India,  with  its  swarming  millions,  due,  but 
to  that  system  of  Caste  which,  leaving  no  room  for  individual 
-character  and  genius  to  climb,  reduces  man  to  the  condition 
-of  a  thing,  and  of  his  immortal  spirit  makes  a  base  and  a 
material  tool  merely  ?  To  be  free  to  develop  every  side  of  our 
nature  according  to  the  infinite  variety  and  subtlety  of  genius 
and  aspiration,  that  is  expansion,  that  is  liberty. 

That  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  individual  is  the  end 
•of  Nature,  and  therefore  of  Civilization  and  Government,  is 
seen  also  in  the  ideals  and  admirations  of  men.  Whom  do  men 
admire  and  aspire  to  know,  whom  do  they  desire  to  cultivate 
as  acquaintances,  or  embrace  as  friends  and  companions? 
Those  worthy  souls  whose  spirits  have  been  broken  by  hard 
ship  or  oppression,  and  who  seem  to  live  only  to  obey  and 
'to  do  their  duty  in  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
'God  to  call  them?'  Not  these,  but  those  who  are  kings  of 
themselves  and  their  own  thought,  and  who  are  accustomed  to 
follow  in  action  the  movements  of  their  own  free  and  uncon 
strained  wills.  What  virtues  can  irradiate  the  man  who  bends 
the  knee,  or  betrays  in  his  manners  and  bearing  the  cloven  hoof 
•  of  servility?  Who  would  make  the  tone  and  habit  of  mind 
of  a  flunkey  the  model  for  imitation,  or  his  manners  the  glass 
in  which  to  dress  oneself?  Who  would  make  an  ideal  of  a 
slave,  however  virtuous  he  might  be  ?  Even  the  poor  and 
honest  church-goer,  with  his  life  of  duty  and  devotion — where 
;tire  the  admirers  who  strew  flowers  in  his  path,  or  present  him 
•with  beautiful  memorials  of  their  esteem?  But  let  a  man 
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belong  to  a  dominant  caste,  and  look  as  if  he  were  accustomed 
to  have  his  lightest  caprice  instantly  realised,  men  feel  in  his 
society  as  if  in  a  superior  presence,  they  extenuate  his  vices, 
wink  at  his  peccadilloes,  and  fashion  themselves  in  his  peculiar 
configuration  of  thought  and  character.  Why  is  the  society  of 
men  of  birth  and  wealth  so  courted,  but  that  birth  and  wealth 
are  believed  to  bring  with  them  the  power  of  walking  erect — 
lords  of  our  own  domain — and  so  tend  to  generate  habits  of 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Why  do  we  believe  in  the  honour  of 
men  in  comfortable,  over  men  in  indigent  circumstances,  and 
are  not  so  afraid  of  our  spoons,  but  that  we  suppose  that 
those  favoured  by  fortune  are  accustomed  to  travel  through  a 
wide  and  generous  circuit  of  thought  and  sentiment,  owing  to 
their  escape  from  those  hardships  which  blunt  the  higher  nature 
and  wear  off  its  edge  ? 

That  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  mind  is  the  end  of 
life,  is  seen,  too,  if  we  consider  what  are  called  the  Laws 
of  Honour.  These  laws  were  never  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  laws  of  morality ;  indeed  in  many  cases  they  ran  directly 
counter  to  them,  as  in  the  oft-quoted  instance  of  duelling. 
Nor  were  the  men  of  chivalry  who  represented  this  code  dis 
tinguished  for  their  special  Christian  graces — neither  humility 
nor  resignation,  chastity  nor  temperance,  figuring  prominently 
in  their  repertoire  of  virtues.  But  in  spite  of  their  vices,  their 
gallantries,  and  their  disregard  of  the  ordinary  moralities,  their 
word  of  honour  was  sacred ;  and  they  had  that  erectness,  sensi 
tiveness,  and  dignity  of  mind,  which  would  brook  no  stain  or 
reproach.  The  consequence  was  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  world  with  a  rapture  and  fulness  of  admiration  denied  to- 
any  body  of  lowly  Christians,  however  conscientious,  self- 
denying,  and  sincere.  When  we  consider,  too,  with  what 
infamy  a  stain  on  a  man's  honour  is  regarded  by  the  world, 
compared  with  a  mere  breach  of  morality,  we  see  that  the  ex 
pansion  and  elevation  of  the  mind  is  the  supreme  and  positive 
virtue,  to  which  all  other  virtues  are  mere  aids  or  instruments. 
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Even  women,  whose  admiration  is  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
best  index  of  the  qualities  Nature  wishes  to  prevail,  love  the 
dignified,  large,  and  magnanimous  nature,  better  than  the 
strictly  rigid  and  conscientious  one.  Now,  the  reason  for  all 
this  is,  that  what  in  common  parlance  is  called  duty,  is  not  the 
end  of  the  world.  It  is  merely  a  means,  not  an  end  at  all.  It 
is  the  ligament  which  keeps  society  together  at  each  and  every 
point  in  its  progress,  but  it  has  no  creative  force,  no  initiative 
power,  and  consequently  cannot  assist  society  in  its  development 
to  a  higher  state.  The  Ten  Commandments,  which  are  the 
highest  embodiment  of  duty,  only  maintain  the  status  quo,  the 
existing  order,  and  if  left  to  themselves  would  perpetuate  it 
indefinitely.  Feudalism  would  be  here  to-day,  and  the  serf 
would  be  still  bound  to  the  soil,  so  far  as  what  is  called  duty  is 
concerned.  The  castes  of  the  East,  with  their  degrading  views 
of  human  life  and  human  dignity,  would  lie  and  stagnate  to  all 
eternity,  undisturbed  by  duty.  Despotism,  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  all  the  out-worn  rubbish  of  other  days,  were  still  with 
us,  for  all  that  mere  duty  would  have  to  say  against  them. 
Would  the  slave  have  been  free  to-day  had  he  merely  asked  what 
his  duty  in  life  was  I  He  would  have  been  told  that  his  duty 
was  to  obey  his  master,  and  to  remain  satisfied  in  the  sphere 
of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.  But  it  was 
because  men  saw  that  the  end  of  life  was  the  expansion  and 
elevation  of  the  individual,  and  not  the  mere  perpetuation  of 
the  status  quo — the  mere  regularity  of  the  State-machine — that 
they  ruptured  the  bonds  of  the  slave  and  set  him  free.  In 
those  moments  of  expansion,  when  the  human  spirit,  stirring 
like  an  Enceladus  under  the  mountain  of  routine,  upturns  the 
old  landmarks  of  custom,  the  torpid  incumbents  of  prescrip 
tion  and  privilege,  startled  from  their  night-sleep  on  their 
ancient  boughs,  shriek  in  dismay,  Confiscation  I  Sacrilege ! 
But  has  it  not  always  been  held  right  and  necessary  that  we 
should  sacrifice  a  lower  duty  to  a  higher  one,  the  lower  one  of 
order,  to  the  higher  one  of  expansion  and  liberty  ?  Indeed,. 
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were  it  not  our  highest  duty  to  cut  the  cords  of  what  is  called 
duty,  when  human  growth  and  expansion  demand  it,  the  world 
would  not  advance.  The  tyrant  would  remain  a  tyrant,  the 
slave  a  slave,  to  all  time ;  ignorance  would  perpetuate  itself 
for  ever,  and  the  primal  despotisms  squat  on  the  nations  like 
^  ghoul. 

A  glance,  too,  over  the  history  of  the  world  will  show  that 
the  progress  of  man  has  been  towards  greater  and  greater 
respect  for  individual  expansion  and  enlargement.  At  one 
time,  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  tribe  as  a  whole,  was 
alone  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  had  what  Spencer  has 
called  the  military  type  of  society,  where  all  functionaries, 
authorities,  and  powers,  whether  civil  or  military,  were  regi 
mented  and  disposed  as  in  an  army,  and  ^vhere  the  individual 
was  a  mere  cog  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  of  but  secondary 
importance.  After  a  time,  when  the  Family  became  the  organic 
unit  or  basis  of  society,  the  heads  of  each  family  stood  erect,, 
independent,  and  free,  while  the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  the 
other  members  were  held  on  sufferance  in  their  single  hands 
alone.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  Individual  has  been 
regarded  as  a  being  having  a  body  and  soul,  not  to  be  rudely 
touched,  but  to  be  approached  with  homage  and  respect.  This 
sentiment,  although  powerful  politically  and  in  a  collective 
sense,  has,  owing  to  the  remnants  of  aristocratic  habits  of 
•thought,  been  ignored  in  respect  to  individual  and  social  claims. 
The  West,  however,  has  carried  it  to  its  logical  issue,  and  in 
America  where  alone  it  has  descended  from  the  political  to  the 
social  plane,  each  man  stands  erect  on  his  own  manhood, 
sovereign,  respected,  and  free. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  life  is  precisely  this  widest  range  of 
individuality  and  expansion  on  the  smallest  possible  basis  of 
restraint.  Each  plant  and  animal  has  th< ;  widest  range  of  free 
dom  given  to  it  in  which  to  develop  and  bring  to  light  its 
bidden  beauties,  affinities,  and  powers,  subject  only  to  such 
general  laws  of  decimation  and  death  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
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serve  the  order  and  symmetry  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  first  end 
of  Nature  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  fullest  unfolding 
of  every  power  and  native  instinct — why  should  man  alone  be 
denied  this  universal  prerogative,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  his 
best  powers  locked  up  in  painful  obstruction,  forbidden  to  see 
them  unfolded,  his  only  chance  of  communing  with  the 
Universal  being  through  the  faded  relics  of  some  outworn 
creed  ? 


CHAPTER     III. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  COMTE. 

the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  individual  is  tho 
true  end  of  Government  will  be  still  further  apparent  if  we 
turn  to  those  thinkers  who  have  made  the  order  and  stability  of 
Society  as  a  whole  their  chief  concern,  and  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  great  laws  of  human  life  which  they  have  neglected. 
In  recent   times  the  most  distinguished   of  these  have  been 
Comte  and  Carlyje.-    I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  in   making 
Comte  the  representative  of  order  at  the  expense  oi  progress, 
I  am  running  counter  to  his  own  express  announcement.     He 
]/     distinctly  asserts  that  progress  is  the  end  of  his  social  scheme, 
and  that  order  is  merely  his  basis,  his  means,  his  instrument. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  his  system  carefully  we  shall  find 
that  he  has  sacrificed  his  end  to  his  means,  and  that,  in  his  zeal 
for  order,  he  has  gone  far  to  strangle  progress.      For  a  writer's 
principles  are,  after  all,  to  be  judged  not  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  scheme  in  general,  but  by  the  tendencies  of  its  pro 
visions  in  particular,  as  a  man's  aims  are   determined,  not  by 
the    grandeur    of   his    professions,  but   by  the  objects  he  is 
actually  seen  striving  to  realize.     Comte  was  an  accomplished 
thinker,  and  was  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  society.     It 
was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  in  his  general  outline  he  should 
overlook  any  important  factor.      On  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
careful  to  surround  himself  with  a  philosophical  network  so 
extensive  and  all-embracing  as  to  leave  little  chance  of  any 
thing   important  escaping  him.    *He  has  made  provision  for 
order  and  progress,  for  culture  and  aspiration,  for  action  and 
contemplation.  But  when  we  strip  off  the  superficial  phrases  and 
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generalities  that  obscure  his  real  plan,  and  examine  its  true 
bearing,  we  shall  find  that  each  of  its  parts  is  so  constructed  as 
to  promote  the  order  and  stability  of  society  as  a  whole,  at  the 
expense  of  individual  expansion  and  enlargement.*  In  saying 
that  Comte  has  gone  far  towards  sacrificing  progress  to  order, 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  he  was  indifferent  to  progress.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  declared,  that  order  and  progress  are  both 
equally  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society.  *But  order  and 
progress,  although  equally  necessary,  are,  like  the  poles  of  a 
battery,  mutually  opposed  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  as  diffi 
cult  to  hit  both  with  equal  directness  by  one  scheme  as  by  one 
blow  to  hit  two  objects  that  lie  in  opposite  directions.^  For, 
just  as  the  harmonious  movements  of  the  stars  are  secured,  not 
by  one  compound  force,  but  by  the  two  opposite  centrifugal 
and  centripetral  forces,  so  the  orderly  progress  of  States  is  best 
secured  by  the  existence  of  two  political  parties,  each  of  which 
is  pledged  to  one  side  alone.  If  no  one  scheme,  then,  can  hit 
with  equal  directness  both  order  and  progress,  the  only 
alternative  for  a  speculative  thinker  is  to  decide  which  of  these 
ends  he  thinks  most  important  ;  to  aim  at  that,  and  trust  that 
the  other  will  be  hit  in  the  rebound.  "Comte  preferred  order; 
and  his  choice  drew  after  it  the  same  artillery  of  means  as  if  it 
had  been  his  exclusive  aim.  *  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law 
that  although  in  practical  life  you  can  temper  your  principles 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in 
any  general  scheme  of  life  constructed  without  reference  to 
time,  place,  or  circumstance.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  teaching  of  Carl  vie  and  Emerson.  These  eminent 
Thinkers  both  saw  that  men  on  the  one  hand  were  radically 
alike  in  their  essential  natures,  and  on  the  other  that  they  were 
unlike  in  their  range  of  thought  and  sentiment.  But  to  lay  out 
a  scheme  of  life  and  conduct  that  would  equally  embrace  these 
opposite  truths  was  not  possible.  They  were  obliged  accord 
ingly  to  choose  which  they  would  prefer  to  satisfy — the 
identity  or  the  diversity.  Emerson  chose  the  identity  or 
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likeness  of  man  as  the  basis  of  his  teaching,  Carlyle  the 
diversity.  The  consequence  was  that  Emerson's  teaching  ran 
into  the  extreme  of  liberty,  Carlyle's  into  the  extreme  of 
despotism.  So,  too,  with  Comte.  *•  Having  made  Humanity 
as  a  whole  the  centre  both  of  his  religious  and  his  social  system, 
he  was  bound  to  subordinate  the  expansion  of  the  individual 
to  the  symmetry  and  stability  of  society  as  a  whole,  until,  at 
last,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  was  driven  into  drawing 
the  cords  of  order  so  tight  as  to  strangle  individual  expansion 
and  development.  * 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I  now  propose  to 
examine  Comte's  political  and  social  scheme,  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  the  great  laws  of  human  life  which  he  has 
neglected.  But,  before  we  can  grasp  his  scheme  in  its  logical 
completeness,  we  must  discover  the  reasons  for  his  making 
Humanity  the  central  point  of  his  system.  'Previous  to  his 
time  there  was  no  general  science  of  Sociology  ;  that  is  to  say, 
no  general  laws  had  been  discovered  to  which  the  progress  and 
development  of  Mankind  as  a  whole  could  be  referred. 
Humanity  at  large  was  regarded  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
flight  of  crows  or  a  forest  of  trees  is  regarded,  viz. ,  as  a  mere 
aggregate  of  isolated  individuals.  And  as  each  of  these 
individuals  was  liable  to  be  moved  by  influences — supernatural 
and  other — which  defied  all  law  and  calculation,  no  one  was 
likely  to  dream  that  a  Science  of  Society  was  possible.  But 
from  the  time  when  it  began  to  appear  that  these  supernatural 
conceptions  themselves  were  the  products  of  human  thought ; 
that  they  were  not  capricious  and  casual,  but  folio  wed  a  regular 
course  and  order  of  development,  men  began  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  great  general  laws  might  be  discovered  to  which  the 
total  movements  of  Humanity  could  be  shown  to  conform. 
Comte  professed  to  have  discovered  these  laws,  and  to  have 
marked  out  the  stages  through  which  mankind  has  passed  in 
its  course  and  development,  and  so,  for  the  first  time,  was 
enabled  to  figure  Humanity,  not  as  a  mere  aggregate  of 
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isolated  individuals,  but  as  a  unity,  an  organism,  a  life.  Hence, 
it  is  that  he  represents  Humanity  as  a  Great  Being,  and 
pictures  it  as  some  immense  mammal  which  in  its  growth  and 
development  has  come  down  from  the  Past  and  is  stretching 
onward  into  the  Future  ;  the  individual  being  but  a  cell  or 
molecule  in  its  huge  frame.  And  just  as  it  is  only  the  animal 
organism  as  a  whole  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  real  entity,  the 
cells  of  which  it  is  composed  having  no  distinct  independent 
life,  so  Comte  constantly  repeats  that  *  Humanity  is  the  only 
real  existence,  the  individual  being  a  mere  metaphysical 
abstraction.'  * 

Such  is  the  train  of  thought  by  which  Comte  arrives  at  his 
conception  of  Humanity  as  a  Great  Being,  and  by  which  he 
makes  it,  and  not  the  individual,  the  centre  of  his  system. 
•Now,  from  this  conception  and  from  the  analogies  that  exist 
between  Humanity  and  other  vital  organisms,  his  whole  scheme 
of  social  reorganization  may  be  logically  deduced.  A  few  broad 
instances  will  suffice  to  make  this  apparent.  In  the  animal 
body,  for  example,  the  organs,  tissues,  and  cells  of  which  it  is 
composed  do  not  exist  on  their  own  account,  but  to  do  the 
special  work  assigned  them;  they  are  not  independent  and 
unrelated,  but  have  vital  connexions  with  every  other  part, 
and  are  kept  -in  strict  surordination  to  the  welfare  of  the  body 
as  a  whole.  So,  in  Comte' s  scheme,  the  special  classes  and 
individuals  of  which  society  is  composed  have  each  to  do  the 
special  work  assigned  them,  and  keep  themselves  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  Priests  and 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  women  and  working- 
men,  have  each  their  respective  functions  minutely  defined  by 
him — functions  not  to  be  altered  except  at  the  behests  of  high 
necessity.  For,  just  as  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  organ  or 
tissue  to  set  up  for  itself  and  to  do  as  it  pleased,  would  end  in 
the  disruption  of  the  body,  so  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  to  follow  the  bias  of  his  own  genius  or  character 
would,  Comte  thinks,  end  in  the  disruption  of  society.  Accord- 
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ingly,  lie  preaches  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  occupy  the 
position  assigned  him,  not  the  right  of  every  man  to  choose  his 
own  path  according  to  the  secret  impulses  of  his  nature. 
Liberty  and  the  Eights  of  Man,  he  thinks,  lead  to  anarchy,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  repressed.  His  new  watchword  is,  '  Duties, 
not  Rights.'  But  as  the  power  of  deciding  what  particular 
function  a  man  is  to  fulfil  must  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  more  persons,  the  scheme,  as  we  should  expect,  ends  in 
despotism.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  despotism  that  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  men  should  be  placed,  not  in  the  hands  of  Fate 
and  Nature,  with  their  just  and  equal  laws,  but  in  the  hands  of 
some  poor  creature  like  ourselves,  who,  ignorant  of  himself 
perhaps,  impudently  professes  to  gauge  the  hidden  depths  and 
capacities  of  other  souls,  and  with  easy  assurance  proceeds  to 
distribute  them  into  the  niches  they  are  best  fitted  to  occupy. 

But  this  analogy  between  Humanity  and  the  animal  organism 
is  carried  by  Comte  still  further  into  his  scheme  of  social  re 
organization.  He  figures  the  animal  body  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  and  independent  sets  of  organs — the  nutritive  and  the 
cerebral— which  have  distinct  and  independent  functions.  The 
nutritive  organs  consist  of  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  other  tissues, 
and  carry  on  the  nutrition  and  support  of  the  body.  The 
cerebral  organs  consist  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and 
their  function  is  so  to  co-ordinate  and  regulate  the  action  of 
the  nutritive  organs  that  they  shall  all  work  harmoniously  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Now,  corresponding  to  these  organs  of 
nutrition  and  cerebration  in  the  animal  body,  are  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  in  the  body  politic.  The  Temporal  Power 
consists  of  governors,  directors  and  administrators ;  and  its 
function  is  to  superintend  the  organization  of  industry  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  practical  administration.  The  Spiritual 
Power  consists  of  the  philosophical  Priesthood,  and  its  function 
is  to  moderate,  by  its  moral  pressure,  the  exercise  of  the 
Temporal  Power  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 
And  just  as  Comte  finds  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  inervation 
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-distinct  and  independent,  so  he  would  make  the  Temporal  and 
Spiritual  powers  distinct  and  independent.  The  Spiritual 
Power  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Priest  of 
Humanity,  backed  by  women  and  working-men  (the  former  of 
whom  represent  the  sympathetic  side  of  Humanity,  and  the 
latter  its  active  side)  and  will  act  by  the  purely  moral  methods 
of  persuasion  and  sympathy.  The  Temporal  Power  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Three  Bankers  (as  dealing  with 
the  widest  relations  of  industry),  supported  by  a  staff  of  Mer 
chants  and  Manufacturers,  who  will  be  arranged  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  generality  of  the  functions  they  perform,  and 
who  will  act  on  their  own  initiative,  subject  only  to  the  advice 
of  the  Spiritual  Power;  the  wealth  they  administer  being  held, 
not  as  private  property,  but  as  a  public  trust.  Such  is  a  broad 
outline  of  Comte's  scheme  of  social  reorganization,  founded  on 
the  analogy  he  finds  to  exist  between  Humanity  and  other 
organisms — an  analogy  that  might  be  carried  into  minute  and 
minuter  details.  It  has  analogies,  too,  with  that  Catholic 
Feudalism  for  which  Comte  had  so  great  an  esteem ;  Humanity 
taking  the  place  of  God ;  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity,  of  the 
Pope ;  and  a  number  of  small  republics  presided  over  by  Three 
Bankers,  the  place  of  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  • 

Now  in  this  scheme  of  social  reorganization  Comte  has 
neglected  tvw  great  laws  of  human  life,  laws  which  must 
consign  any  scheme  constructed  in  disregard  of  them  to  the 
dreamland  of  Utopia.  These  laws  are — 

1st.  That  men  are  alike  in  their  essential  natures. 
2nd.  That  they  are  led  by  the  Imagination. 

However  different  men  may  be  in  their  special  gifts  and 
capacities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  alike  in  their 
essential  natures.  Compared  with  that  deep  likeness  that  is 
common  to  them  all,  any  mere  superficial  difference  in  kind  or 
degree  of  faculty  is  as  insignificant  as  is  the  difference  among 
the  billows  when  compared  with  the  deep  unity  of  the  great 
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underlying  sea.  No  one  denies  that  men  are  alike  in  their 
physical  conformations — in  their  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  bones, 
muscles  and  tissues.  Why  should  not  their  minds  be  alike  also 
— their  impulses,  feelings,  tendencies,  and  passions?  Is  there 
any  faculty  wanting  in  the  average  man  ?  Is  there  any  trade, 
art,  or  profession  which  he  cannot  learn  ?  Will  education  and 
training  not  make  of  him  a  better  or  worse  tailor,  shoemaker, 
lawyer,  doctor,  statesman,  or  scholar?  Is  there,  indeed,  any 
human  sentiment  that  he  cannot  comprehend?  Shakespeare, 
the  most  profound  and  subtle  of  all  writers,  is  universally 
intelligible ;  so  also  would  be  the  metaphysicians  and  philoso 
phers,  were  it  not  for  their  use  of  a  technical  and  forbidding 
nomenclature.  If,  then,  the  differences  among  men  are  poor 
and  insignificant  compared  with  their  common  likeness,  to 
regard  Humanity  as  an  organism  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term,  and  on  that  basis  to  construct  a  scheme  of  social  reorgan 
ization,  is  equally  absurd  and  chimerical.  Of  course,  as  a 
creature,  man  has  feelings  of  pride,  vanity,  love,  pity,  mercy, 
which  connect  him  with  his  fellow-man.  By  reason  of  this 
relationship  he  must  act  and  react  on  others,  must  modify  and 
be  modified  by  them.  But  to  suppose  that  Humanity  is  an 
organism  merely  because  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
act  and  react  on  one  another,  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  form  a 
kind  of  corporate  existence,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Solar  System  is  an  organism  because  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  act  and  react  on  each  other ;  or  that  the  animal  king 
dom  at  large  is  an  organism  because,  during  the  long  ages  of  the 
past,  each  animal  has,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  modified 
and  been  modified  by  all  the  rest.  If  then,  we  seek  for  the 
differences  between  Humanity  as  a  corporate  existence  and 
jhe  higher  animal  organisms  which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  so  radical  and  profound  as  to 
destroy  any  political  scheme  founded  on  the  assumed  like 
ness,  5  In  the  first  place,  the  higher  vital  organisms  have  a 
fixed  and  definite  structure,  the  cells  and  organs  of  which  they 
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-are  composed  having  a  definite  relationship  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole.  But  Humanity  has  no  fixed  structure,  no  definite 
relationship  either  of  individuals  or  classes,  but  changes  its 
structure  and  character  from  age  to  age.  At  one  time  we  have 
Feudalism,  with  its  popes,  kings,  nobility,  and  serfs;  at 
another  Theocracy,  with  the  supremacy  of  priests  and  hierarchy 
of  castes ;  and  again,  Kepublicanism,  with  its  liberty,  equality, 
and  rights  of  man.  In  the  second  place,  in  vital  organisms  the 
condition  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  of  primary  importance, 
the  condition  of  the  parts  being  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  whole ;  whereas  in  Humanity  the  condition  of 
the  individual  is  the  important  point,  the  condition  of  society 
us  a  whole  being  but  a  sequence  and  after-effect  of  the  state  of 
the  individual;  any  revolution  in  individual  thought  and 
sentiment  altering  entirely  the  character  of  society  as  a  whole. 
And  lastly  (and  here  we  see  the  neglect  of  the  fact  of  the 
identical  nature),  we  have  a  still  more  fatal  and  radical 
difference  between  Humanity  and  the  higher  organisms.  In 
the  higher  vital  organisms  the  cells  and  organs  are  so  con 
structed  as  to  do  one  special  kind  of  work,  and  one  only;  the 
higher  the  organism  the  more  specialised  and  limited  being  the 
work  of  its  separate  parts.  The  cells  of  the  liver  and  brain  have 
each  their  separate  functions  which  cannot  be  interchanged  ;  so 
also  have  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  heart.  But  the  individuals 
of  which  Humanity  is  composed  are,  on  the  contrary,  so  con 
structed  as  not  only  to  do  one  kind  of  work  and  adapt  them 
selves  to  one  set  of  circumstances,  but  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
and  adapt  themselves  to  any  set  of  circumstances.  Each  man 
has,  equally  with  every  other  man,  an  inlet  into  the  common 
sea  of  knowledge  and  truth,  although  the  conditions  of  life 
usually  restrict  his  energies  to  some  one  or  more  special 
department  of  labour.  For  just  as  the  eye  is  made  to  sweep 
the  horizon,  although  it  is  directed  from  moment  to  moment  on 
the  different  objects  around  us,  so  the  mind  of  man  is  made  to 
span  the  arch  of  heaven  and  travel  through  all  the  constella- 
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tions  of  genius  and  virtue,  although  it  must  bend  its  energies 
on  the  practical  problems  that  present  themselves  for  solution 
from  hour  to  hour.  While  each  man,  then,  has  a  bias  or 
special  power  which  is  his  strong  point,  nnd  makes  one 
particular  kind  of  work  easier  to  him  than  another — whether  it 
be  mechanics,  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  or  practical  administra 
tion — he  has  also  within  him  a  general  or  universal  power,, 
which  can  grasp  indifferently  each  or  any  of  these  different 
branches  of  knowledge.  Any  system,  therefore,  that  ignores 
this  deep  likeness  of  nature  common  to  all  men,  and  on  the 
superficial  likeness  existing  between  Humanity  and  other  vital 
organisms  would  erect  a  scheme  of  Practical  Politics,  is  doomed 
to  failure.  Any  system  that,  without  consulting  a  man's 
special  bias  and  genius,  would  condemn  him  on  the  judgment 
or  caprice  of  others  or  another  to  become  a  mere  cog  or  wheel 
in  the  vast  machine  of  society,  to  be  eternally  grinding  out  his 
own  particular  product,  without  right  of  entry  into  the  open  field 
of  universal  truth,  has  already  passed  into  the  cloudland  of 
utopia.  The  Hindoos  were  taught  to  believe  that  certain 
classes  sprang  from  the  head,  others  from  the  trunk,  and  others, 
again,  from  the  feet  of  Brahm.  By  accepting  this  degrading 
superstition  and,  in  consequence,  denying  the  native  identity  of 
all  men,  they  split  themselves  up  into  a  hierarchy  of  castes,  the 
result  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  stagnation  in  which  India 
lies  at  the  present  hour,  her  sweltering  millions  being  as 
uninteresting  to  the  aspiring  mind  as  a  swarm  of  moving 
insects — the  more,  the  worse.  Would  Comte  have  us  repeat 
this  Hindoo  superstition,  and  again  erect  a  social  system  on  the 
basis  of  Caste  1  He  does  not,  I  am  aware,  in  theory  go  to  this 
extreme  length,  but  his  system,  if  put  in  operation,  would  end 
in  a  caste-despotism.  For  example,  he  makes  provision  in  his 
scheme  for  a  priestly  class,  for  an  administrative  class,  and  for 
a  working  class.  These  classes  are  to  take  rank  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  generality  of  the  functions  they  perform ; 
and  in  the  higher  ranks  are  to  recruit  themselves  by  choosing 
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their  own  successors.  They  are  also  expected  to  remain 
satisfied  with  their  respective  positions,  and  to  do  the  work 
assigned  them  without  aspiration  and  without  choice.  Who 
can  doubt  that  this  scheme  would  become  an  intolerable 
despotism  before  it  had  well  time  to  set?  Comte  partially 
perceived  this,  and  proposed  to  guard  against  it  by  giving  all 
men  alike  the  same  education,  and  thereby  satisfying  the 
feeling  of  common  equality.  But  he  apparently  did  not 
perceive  that  if  he  ranged  men  in  a  fixed  hierarchy  of  classes, 
the  higher  would  despise  the  lower  to  the  end  of  time,  spite  of 
all  education,  and  so  would  be  brought  back  all  those  evils 
which  his  system  sought  to  avoid.  And  furthermore,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  would  have  all  men  equally  educated,  he 
still  thought  it  necessary  to  put  them  in  leading  strings ;  and 
that,  too,  in  an  age  when  the  only  plea  for  despotism  that  still 
survives  and  retains  any  show  of  plausibility  is  the  fact  that 
men  are  not  educated,  and,  in  consequence,  are  not  able  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  The  truth  is  Comte  believed  in 
Caste ;  that  is  to  say,  he  laid  more  stress  on  the  small  super 
ficial  differences  of  men  than  on  their  great  fundamental 
likeness,  and  so,  instead  of  allowing  each  man  to  know  best 
what  was  the  proper  direction  for  his  genius  and  character, 
would  place  our  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  in  the 
hands  of  a  High  Priest  of  Humanity  and  Three  Bankers,  who 
(being  phrenologists)  would,  by  some  such  '  cheap  signboard 
as  the  shape  of  the  head  or  colour  of  the  beard,  sum  up  the 
inventory  of  our  characters  and  fortunes.'  Let  us  hope,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  any  attempt  to 
prevent  a  man  from  having  a  chance  for  the  full  development 
of  his  genius  and  character,  as  a  bird  is  allowed  to  build  its 
nest  according  to  its  own  nature,  will  be  regarded  as  a  con 
spiracy  against  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  and  treason 
against  the  laws  of  God. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  Utopias  into  which  Comte 
falls  by  his  neglect    of   the   great  law  that  men  are  alike  in 
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their  essential  natures,  I  come  now  to  the  second  great 
neglect  in  his  scheme  of  positive  polity — the  neglect  of  the  law 
that  men  are  led  by  the  Imagination. 

In  making  Humanity  as  a  whole  the  end  of  his  social  system, 
Comte  treats  individual  men  as  if  they  were  so  many  pieces  in 
a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  expects,  nay  believes,  that  when  he  has 
discovered  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  stable  and  harmonious  structure,  they  will  become  like 
puppets  in  his  hands,  and  remain  in  the  positions  in  which  he 
has  placed  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  believe 
that  individuals  are  so  easily  manipulable  when  we  remember 
that  he  regards  them  as  mere  metaphysical  abstractions.  We 
have  seen  the  way  in  which  he  constructs  his  social  scheme, 
with  its  checks,  balances,  and  compensatory  movements ;  how 
he  separates  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power  ;  the  former 
acting  by  purely  moral  means  (supported  by  the  sympathy  of 
women  and  working-men),  the  latter  by  its  material  power  and 
command  over  the  products  of  industry.  Having  disposed  the 
different  classes  of  society  in  this  way,  Comte  believes  that  the 
individuals  of  which  they  are  composed  will  accept  the 
positions  assigned  them,  and  will  continue  to  occupy  them 
from  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  without  inclination,  aspiration,  or 
choice.  The  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  his 
scheme,  he  makes  as  little  of,  as  Captain  Bobadil  did  of  the 
numbers  and  force  of  the  enemy  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He 
has  no  fear  that  men  will  refuse  to  keep  the  positions  assigned 
them,  as  they  will  be  judged  entirely  by  their  inteUectual  and 
moral  qualities,  and  not  by  their  '  social  position.'  And  as  he 
asserts  that  there  will  be  no  desire  for  fame,  power,  or  applause, 
but  only  to  do  one's  duty,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  conflict 
of  jurisdiction,  of  any  encroachment  of  one  class  on  another. 
The  Priesthood  of  Philosophers  will  not  dream  of  interfering  in 
practical  politics,  as  it  would  be  beneath  their  dignity,  and  besides 
would  weaken  their  speculative  faculty  by  its  attention  to  petty 
details.  Any  such  unworthy  ambition  for  vulgar  power  would 
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'be  regarded,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  as  a  sign  of  moral 
weakness  and  mental  deficiency.  Practical  politicians,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  believes,  will  restrict  themselves  entirely  to  their 
duty  of  keeping  order,  and  would  deem  it  an  impertinence  to 
claim  any  authority  over  thought.  And,  in  like  manner, 
women  will  renounce  their  Utopia  of  what  is  called  4  woman's 
rights,'  and  will  concern  themselves  entirely  with  their  house 
hold  duties,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  giving  of 
"their  moral  support  to  the  spiritual  power.  The  Working-man, 
too,  will  be  equally  reasonable  and  self-denying,  and  will  be  as 
easily  managed  as  either  the  women,  the  politicians,  or  the 
priests.  He  will  be  content  to  remain  where  he  is.  He  will 
not  seek  power,  indeed  he  would  not  have  it  were  it  thrust  on 
him.  It  is  only  exceptional  persons,  Comte  thinks,  who  care 
for  power  on  its  own  account.  Neither  will  he  care  for  fame — 
a  bauble  beneath  the  concern  of  sensible  men.  And  when  it 
has  to  be  bought  by  meditation,  as  among  the  philosophers  and 
priests,  or  is  burdened  by  care,  as  among  the  practical  states 
men,  Comte  distinctly  declares  that  the  working-man  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Is  it  not  enough  for  the  working-man, 
he  asks,  that  all  other  classes  should  be  working  for  his  benefit  ? 
Why  then  should  he  give  himself  either  thought  or  trouble  for 
so  unreal  a  phantasm?  And  as  to  wealth,  the  working-man 
will  ask  himself  what  connexion  it  has  with  true  happiness ;  and 
^finding  it  has  none  whatever,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  true 
happiness  depends  far  more  on  the  free  play  of  all  our  powers 
(in  which  respect,  indeed,  the  working-man  is  in  a  much  better 
position  than  those  above  him  in  the  social  scale),  he  will  feel 
it  no  sacrifice  to  renounce  it  entirely.  '  The  working  man,' 
says  Comte,  '  will  cease  to  aspire  to  wealth  and  power,  leaving 
these  to  those  whose  political  activity  requires  that  strong 
stimulus.  Each  man's  ambition  will  be  to  do  his  work  well/ 

Such  is  the  beautiful  Utopia  which  Comte  expected  to  see 
:realised  in  a  generation  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  promul 
gated.  That  generation  has  already  come  and  gone,  and,  as  we 
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are  apparently  as  far  from  its  realisation  as  ever,  there  must 
have  been  some  great  law  of  human  life  neglected  in  his  calcu 
lations.  That  law,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  that  men  are  led 
by  the  Imagination.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  Comte  made 
the  acceptance  of  his  political  scheme  conditional  on  the 
acceptance  of  his  religious  and  scientific  views,  and  that  it  was 
only  because  he  imagined  that  these  views  would  be  accepted 
as  soon  as  they  were  promulgated  that  he  anticipated  so  speedy 
a  realisation  of  his  political  scheme.  He  is  constantly  declaring 
that  before  his  practical  scheme  can  be  realised,  there  must  be 
what  he  calls  a  spiritual  re-organisation,  that  is  to  say,  a 
re-organisation  of  opinion  and  belief,  and  not  of  caucuses, 
electors,  or  ballot-boxes.  Now,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  scientific  fallacies  in  his  speculative  opinions, 
when  regarded  from  their  political  side.  In  future  chapters  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  spiritual  fallacies  in  these 
opinions,  when  regarded  from  their  religious  side.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  they  will  not 
meet  with  that  immediate  acceptance  which  he  imagined.  But, 
even  admitting  that  his  speculative  theories  should  prove  to  be 
abstractly  true,  to  believe  that  men  will  hasten  to  realise  the 
political  scheme  founded  on  them,  merely  because  he  has 
demonstrated  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  for  the  greatest 
absolute  good  of  all  concerned,  is  as  Utopian  as  to  believe  that  a 
reign  of  universal  peace  will  follow  on  a  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  of  peace  by  the  Peace  Society,  or,  varying  the  analogy, 
that  a  woman  will  fall  in  love  with  a  man  merely  because  he  can 
be  proved  to  be  the  possessor  of  all  the  virtues.  The  truth  is, 
men  are  not  led  by  what  is  absolutely  best  for  themselves,  either 
in  this  world  or  the  next,  but  by  recondite  and  subtle  com 
binations  of  thought,  feeling,  and  fancy  which  have  fascinated 
their  imaginations  and  are  proportioned  to  their  stages  of  culture. 
Proportioned  to  their  stages  of  culture — for,  while  a  cruder 
conception  would  disgust  by  its  coarseness,  a  more  refined  one 
would  repel  by  its  comparative  coldness  and  tenuity.  There 
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could  not  have  been,  perhaps,  two  men  more  antagonistic  in 
nature  and  attribute  than  Shelley  and  Tom  Sayers;  and  yet,  if 
the  world  were  canvassed  as  to  which  was  the  better  man,  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  prize-fighter  would  not  poll  as  many 
rotes  as  the  ideal  poet.  The  Christian  Heaven  is  a  much  more 
refined  conception  than  that  of  the  Mahommedan  or  Norse 
man  ;  and  yet,  I  doubt  not,  the  Mahommedan,  with  his  Heaven 
despoiled  of  its  bright-eyed  houris,  and  the  Norseman,  with 
his  Valhalla  stript  of  its  bloody  trophies,  would  feel  as  if 
their  principal  incentives  to  virtue  had  been  withdrawn.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  a  much  more 
abstract  belief  than  Christianity,  and  the  rewards  it  holds  out 
to  virtue  are  of  a  much  more  thin  and  transcendental  character. 
If  Christianity,  therefore,  with  a  creed  which  was  believed  in, 
and  which  was  supported  by  rewards  more  tangible  and  alluring 
than  any  which  the  Religion  of  Humanity  has  to  offer,  could 
not,  in  its  nineteen  centuries  of  organised  effort,  subdue  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  fascinations  of  power,  wealth,  and 
fame,  much  less  will  the  religion  of  Auguste  Comte.  The 
truth  is,  power,  wealth,  and  fame  are  the  most  potent  influences 
in  human  life,  and  are  so  proportioned  to  our  present  stage  of 
civilization  and  culture  as  to  fascinate  the  imaginations  of  the 
great  masses  of  men  more  than  aught  else  beside.  Any  political 
scheme,  therefore,  that  ignores  them,  or  disposes  of  them  as  by 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  has  already  passed  into  that  land  of  dreams 
to  which  Plato's  Republic  and  More's  Utopia  have  long  since 
been  relegated.  And  although  it  was  a  fine  illustration  of 
Comte's  innocence  and  simplicity  to  have  imagined  that 
philosophers  would  have  no  practical  schemes,  and  practical: 
politicians  no  political  theories ;  that  women  would  efface  them 
selves  ;  that  working-men  would  renounce  fame,  wealth,  and 
power ;  and  that  all  classes  would  live  only  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  were  placed,  it  nevertheless 
exhibited  more  faith  in  the  power  of  an  abstract  system  of 
thought  than  either  History  or  the  nature  of  things  will 
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warrant.  The  fact  is,  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  organisa 
tion  of  society  has  been  due  to  conscious  forethought  or 
speculative  considerations  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  rather  is  the  resultant  of  the  efforts  and 
struggles  of  many  different  men,  each  of  whom  was  pushing 
his  own  way,  led  on  by  ideas  and  designs  that  had  fascinated 
the  imagination.  Were  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Powers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  example,  separated  because  Popes  and 
Kings  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  separation  was 
best  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  peoples  living  under  their 
sway  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  result  of  centuries  of 
struggle  between  these  several  potentates,  in  which  each  foot  of 
ground  gained  or  lost  was  contested  inch  by  inch.  Did  the 
Popes  cease  to  interfere  in  temporal  affairs  because  they 
believed  that  such  interference  was  detrimental  to  the  general 
weal  1  On  the  contrary,  they  ceased  to  interfere  only  when  the 
power  of  doing  so  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Kings.  The 
Kings,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  interfere  in  spiritual  affairs,  not 
from  any  speculative  considerations,  but  because  the  power  of 
interfering  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Popes ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  Reformation  arrived,  and  the  Popes  lost  their  prepon 
derating  power  over  the  people,  than  the  Kings  stepped  in  again 
and  took  up  the  role  of  defenders  of  the  faith.  The  Press,  too, 
which  in  our  own  time  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  most  real 
and  vital  Spiritual  Power  extant — has  it  not  had  to  fight  its  way 
up  to  its  present  high  position  inch  by  inch?  And  Democracy, 
which  many  believe  to  be  the  political  creed  of  the  future — has  it 
won  its  successes  without  a  struggle  ?  If  Comte's  scheme,  then,  of 
the  division  of  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  powers  is  ever  again 
to  be  realised  by  the  world,  it  will  not  be  because  men  will  have 
consciously  abnegated  their  own  special  schemes,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  carry  into  effect  the  cut-and-dried  system  which  he 
has  evolved ;  but  it  will  be  because  it  is  the  natural  outcome 
and  resultant  of  the  efforts  of  innumerable  men,  each  of  whom 
lias  been  following  the  course  of  thought  and  action  which  has 
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most  charmed  his  own  imagination.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
society  will  always  be  made  up  of  different  classes — working- 
men,  tradesmen,  professional  men,  magistrates,  rulers — and  that 
Comte  merely  professes  to  have  given  them  that  scientific 
arrangement  which  shall  be  for  the  highest  and  truest  welfare 
of  all  concerned.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  neglect  of  the  same 
great  fact  that  men  are  led  by  the  Imagination.  For  there  is 
all  the  difference  between  my  following  a  particular  trade,  art,  or 
profession,  of  my  own  free  will  and  choice,  and  my  being 
compelled  by  another  to  follow  it  because  I  am  told  it  will 
be  ultimately  for  my  best  and  truest  welfare.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  imagination  is  free  to  range  at  large,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  amid  an  infinite  variety  of  thought  and  aspiration, 
and  with  no  limits  to  its  flight  save  those  which  arise  from  fate 
and  nature  themselves.  The  result  is  that  men  awake  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility ;  they  learn  the  great  laws  of  the  world 
in  their  contact  with  the  many  sides  of  life ;  their  manhood 
becomes  firmer  in  its  fibre,  like  trees  that  have  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  wintry  blasts ;  and,  as  in  America,  they  can 
turn  their  hands  to  anything,  and,  toss  them  how  you  will? 
they  will  always  fall  on  their  feet.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  man  is  pressed  into  an  occupation  by  the  will  of  others 
or  another,  without  regard  to  the  secret  aspirations  which  have 
fascinated  his  own  mind,  then  imagination  is  crushed,  life 
becomes  a  stagnant  marsh,  a  dreary  mechanical  routine  without 
excitement,  ambition,  or  hope,  sinking  at  last  into  torpor  or 
despair,  relieved  by  intrigue,  insurrection,  or  crime.  And  who 
is  to  claim  this  omniscient  power  of  determining  the  position 
each  man  is  best  fitted  to  occupy?  In  the  last  resort,  some 
poor  creature  like  ourselves. 

Such  are  the  Utopias  into  which  Comte  falls  by  making 
society  as  a  whole  the  end  of  his  political  system,  and  not  the 
elevation  and  expansion  of  the  individual. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


THE  POLITICS   OF  CARLYLE. 

TF  we  turn  now  to  Carlyle  we  shall  find  that  he,  too,  proposes 
•^  as  his  end  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  not  the 
welfare  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  tightens  the  bonds  of 
what  he  calls^ jjuty,  and  represses  l^xpaiisi9JlJLIlJJL!ihgr^y-  I  am 
aware  that  Carry  le  h;is  been  accused  of  making  the  Individual, 
and  not  Humanity  the  central  point  of  his  political  system; 
nevertheless  I  venture  to  assert  that  although  a  cursory  glance 
may  lend  colour  to  this  view,  a  deep  insight  into  his  philosophy 
as  a  whole  will  not  bear  it  out.  In  his  Sartor  Resartus,  for 
>  example,  we  find  that  he  figures  society  as  a  living  organism,  of 
which  Government  is  the  protecting  skin,  Industry  the  working 
muscle,  and  Religion  the  nervous  tissue  and  life-giving  heart. 
The  generations  of  mankind,  too,  he  makes  correspond  with  the 
days  of  the  individual ;  birth  and  death  with  the  morning  and 
evening  bells  that  call  him  to  labour  and  to  rest.  And  just  as 
in  the  individual,  growth,  development,  and  decay  go  on 
together,  so  do  they  in  society,  which  also  has  its  periods  of 
weakness  and  vigor,  of  youth,  manhood,  decrepitude,  and  new 
birth.  Elsewhere  he  says  that  Society  is  the  vital  articulation 
of  many  individuals  into  a  new  collective  individual — a  second 
all-embracing  life  in  w^hich  our  individual  lives  have  room  to 
expand  and  develop^.  Hence,  'to  figure  Society  as  endowed 
with  life,  is  scarcely  a  metaphor,  but  is  rather  the  statement  of 
a  fact  by  such  methods  as  language  affords/ 

If  Carlyle,  then,  regards  Society  as  an  organism,  we  may 
know  beforehand  that  his  main  concern  will  be  to  keep  each 
individual  strictly  in  subordination  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  his  whole  gospel  is 
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that  each  man  shall  occupy  the  position  and  do  the  duty 
assigned  him.  and  in  so  doing  find  his  highest  welfare.  There 
is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  he  deprecates  more  than  the  ten 
dency  in  modern  peoples  to  rupture  the  bonds  that  formerly 
kept  man  dependent  on  man,  and  thereby  make  room  for  more 
and  more  individual  liberty  and  expansion.  He  sees  with  a 
shudder  the  successive  cords  cut  one  by  one — the  freeing  of 
the  slave ;  the  making  contracts  between  master  and  servant, 
employer  and  workman,  temporary  instead  of  permanent;  the 
abolition  of  all  political  and  commercial  restriction  ;-^untiL_ 
with^laissez-faire  *  and  *  supply  and  demand '  as  our  ultimate 
political  evangel,  he  exclaims  in  despair,  '  Cash  payment  is  now 
the  sole  nexus  between  man  and  man.'  So  deep,  indeed,  is  his 
concern  for  union  among  men,  that  if  he  cannot  have  it 
spontaneous  and  natural,  he  will  have  it  mechanical  and 
fictitious;  if  he  cannot  have  society  united  by  love,  he  will 
have  it  welded  together  by  a  despotism  of  force.  \  / 

So  far,  then,  Comte  and  Carlyle  agree  in  regarding  Humanity 
as  an  organism,  and  consequently  in  drawing  the  bonds  of 
order  so  tightly  as  to  repress  ^xpansion  and  liberty.  But  they 
differ  in  the  attributes  with  which  they  invest  Humanity.  For 
while  Comte  elevates  it  into  a  Supreme  Being,  and  makes  it 
the  object,  not  only  of  his  political  schemes,  but  also  of  his 
religion,  Carlyle  makes  it  the  object  of  his  political  schemes 
only,  and  centres  his  religion  in  God.  The  result  is  that, 
while  with  Comte  there  is  no  wall  separating  religion  from 
politics,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  political  views  can  be 
deduced  directly  from  his  religious  ones ;  with  Carlyle  there  is 
a  vast  chasm  between  them,  which  can  only  be  bridged  over 
indirectly — the  chasm  that  separates  cause  from  effect,  the 
known  from  the  unknown,  the  finite  from  the  infinite.  Now 
the  way  in  which  he  bridges  over  this  chasm  is  worthy  of 
attention.  He  believes  that  the  idea  of  God  is  of  no  use 
,  whatever  for  practical  direction  in  this  world,  but  is  of  service 
only  as  a  great  background  of  trust  and  inspiration.  It  is  too 
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vague,  shadowy,  and  immense,  to  be  realised  by  human  thought 
or  spoken  of  in  human  words.  For  practical  direction,  there 
fore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  idea  should  be  embodied  in 
tangible  and  sensuous  symbols  and  representations;  and  of 
these  symbols  the  best,  according  to  Carlyle,  is  the  Hero,  or 
Great  Man.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have  exem 
plified  this,  for  they  have  all  had,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  on  the  other,  some  individual  who  was  His  symbol 
and  interpreter  on  earth,  such  as  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet. 
Accordingly,  while  Carlyle  makes  God  the  real  soul  and  centre 
of  human  life,  he  makes  the  Great  Man  the  centre  of  practical 
affairs,  and  regards  him,  and  his  fellows  who  have  gone  before, 
as  the  keystones  of  the  successive  arches  of  that  bridge  of 
Time  which  stretches  between  the  two  Eternities. 

But  although  both  Comte  and  Carlyle  thus  agree  in  giving 
great  men  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  in  placing  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  other  men  at  their  disposal,  they  never 
theless  differ  in  their  motive  for  so  doing.  Comte,  believing 
that  the  knowledge  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  laws  is 
the  only  solid  basis  for  human  progress,  would  reverence  the 
Great  Man  only  in  so  far  as  he  discovers  and  announces  these 
laws,  and  applies  them  to  human  affairs.  Carlvle.  on  the  other  \ 
hand,  believing  that  we  are  led  by  Imagination,  and  that  the 
imaginations  of  men  are  more  roused  and  facinated  by  a  concrete 
human  personality,  than  by  any  mere  catalogue  of  abstract  laws 
-however  true,  would  reverence  the  Great  Man  on  his  own 
Account.  They  differ  also  in  the  way  in  which  they  would 
distribute  the  supreme  power.  Comte,  believing  that  action  and 
speculation  are  rarely  combined  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  same 
person ;  that  the  philosopher  who  discovers  the  great  laws  of 
the  world  has  quite  a  different  order  of  mind  from  the  practical 
man  who  applies  them;  would  divide  the  supreme  power  into 
the  temporal  and  spiritual,  placing  the  former,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  hands  of  Three  Bankers,  and  the  latter  in  the  hands 
of  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand. 
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believing  that  the  direction  and  administration  of  affairs  is  only 
a  form  of  general  insight;  that  the  man  who  can  discover, 
could,  if  he  chose,  equally  well  apply ;  that  th^e  prophet, 
priest,  or  philosopher  would  make  a  warrior,  statesman,  or  king  ; 
believing  further  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
but  two  sides  of  the  same  thing ;  that  the  man  of  good  insight 
must  also  have  had  patience,  candour,  openness  of  mind  and 
perseverance,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  men  of  action  : 
would  unite  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  in  the  hands  of 
one  person — the  Hero,  or  supremely  Great  Man  of  the' age. 

The  ilreat^Man,  then,  as  supreme  director  of  affairs,  rpp.piving- 
loyalty  and  obedience  in  return  for  gm'fla.nf>p.  and  protecting  is  | 
Carlyle's  solution  of  the  problem  of  society,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
the  form  which  he  believes  society  will  eventually  assume  when 
the   present  transitionary  and  diseased  stage  of  '  liberty  and 
equality '  shall  have  passed  away.     We  shall  readily  perceive 
the  grounds   of  this  confidence  if  we  consider  what  his  con 
ception  is  of  a  truly  healthy  society.     It  is  ajsociety  where  men 
are  all  actuated  by  one  aim,  and  that,  too,  an  aim  outside  of 
, themselves   and  ^heir  own  self-interests;    and  not,   like   the 
present,  where  there  are  as  many  aims  as  there  are  political 
doctors  or  quacks,  and 'where  the  motto  is  '  each  for  himself  and 
f  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost/     It  is  a  society  where  men  are 
^  united  in  bonds  of  mutual  love  and  helpfulness,   and  not  one 
where  they  are  merely  aggregat6d  together,  and  where  there  is 
no  bond  uniting    them    except  that  of   'cash   payment'    and 
4  supply  and  demand/     It  is  a  society  where  each  man's  duty 
is  loJ^eep  himself  strictly  in  subordination  to  the  interests  of  "^ 
the  whole  ;  and  not  one  where  each  man's  right  is  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  his  own  inclination,  or  genius.     It  is  a  society  where  i 
i   men  are  loyal  to  those  above  them,  and  helpful  to  those  beneath  -  - 
them ;   and  not  one  where  all  are  alike  equal  and  independent,   ' 
and,  *  where  a  suspicion  of  servility  even  the  dogleech  hastens 
to  disavow.'     In  short,  it_is  a  society  characterised^ by  unity  of 
aim,    loyalty   to   superiors,    care   for   inferiors,    and   love   and 

~" 
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alL  Now  the  reasons  why  Carlyle  believes 
that  the  ^Hg£0,  as  keystone  of  the  social  arch,  will  secure 
this  healthy  condition  of  society,  are  these :  In  the  first  place 
he  believes  that  society  is  and  always  has  been  kept  together  by 
a  species  of  hero-worship;  that  not  a  club,  coterie,  or  association 
ofmen  but  has  its  big-little  man,  who  is  admired,  imitated,  and 
followed,  not  only  in  external  style  and  demeanour,  but  also  in 
tone  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought;  and  that  society.,  as  a 
whole,  is  composed  of  these  groups,  in  each  of  which  the  leader 
is  centre  and  nucleus.  He  believes,  further,  that  the  condition 
of  society,  at  any  given  time,  depends  on  whether  the  ideals 
which  men  imitate  and  admire  are  true  or  false,  genuine  or 
counterfeit ;  and  that  the  reason  why  the  present  state  of  society 
is  so  unhealthy,  is  because  men  worship  the  false  instead  of  the 
true,  the  counterfeit  instead  of  the  genuine, '  Bobus,  the  sausage- 
maker  of  Hotmdsditch,'  with  his  vulgarity  and  money-bags, 
instead  of  some  mute  inglorious  Cromwell,  Milton,  or  Burns. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  reason  they  worship  these  false  ideals  is 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  genuine,  he  thinks  that  if  the 
truly  Great  Man  could  only  be  found — one  with  equal  intellect, 
justice,  and  magnanimity — the  world  would  at  once  throw 
away  its  counterfeits,  fall  at  the  feet  of  its  lawful  sovereign, 
and  attain  the  highest  feeling  of  which  a  man  is  capable — 
reverence  for  the  truly  Great  and  Good.  And  by  way  of 
assisting  us  in  our  search  he  gives  us  a  few  specimens  as 
exemplars— Frederick^  Cromwell,  Johnson^,  Mirabeau.  Pre 
suming,  then,  that  we  have  found  our  hero,  and  made  him  king 
over  us,  all  the  requisites  for  a  healthy  society,  he  thinks,  will 
follow  naturally.  Unity  of  aim — because  being  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  society,  as  well  as 
the  supreme  administrator  of  affairs,  the  Hero  indicates  the  goal 
toward  which  society  should  steer,  and  concentrates  all  its 
force  to  that  end;  loyalty — because  all  men  must  bow  down 
before  what  is  palpably  greater  and  more  god-like  than  them 
selves  ;  sympathy,  union,  and  helpfulness — because  while 
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•diversity  of  interests,  aims  and  admirations,  alienates  and  divides 
men,  love  and  devotion  to  the  same  person  or  cause  unite  them, 
and  bring  them  into  mutual  sympathy;  and  finally,  moral 
freedom — for,  while  all  'independence  is  rebellion,'  'only  in 
bowing  down  before  those  greater  than  ourselves  can  we  be 
truj/free.' 

/Now,  this  political  scheme  of  Carlyle's  is  vitiated  by  its  |J 
neglect  of  certain  great  laws  of  human  life.  Of  these,  the  |fl 
most  important  are — 

1st.      That    men    must    hq,yfi    r»1ifl.TigA    aWI    mf.a.t.Jnn    in    the 

objects  of  their  admiration  and  worship. 
2nd.  That  men  are  essentially  alike  in  nature. 
That  men  must  have  change  in  the  objects  of  their  admiration, 
and  in  consequence  must  have  a  succession  and  rotation  of 
ideals  and  heroes,  is  a  law  of  human  life  which  accompanies  us 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Toys,  games,  athletics,  school 
and  college  admirations,  maidens,  women  of  different  types*  J  • 
books,  heroes,  are  one  after  another  outgrown  and  cast  aside  in 
the  onward  progress  of  thought,  experience,  and  culture.  Men, 
I  am  aware,  do  not  all  pass  through  this  long  line  of  ascending 
ideals  in  all  its  stages.  Many  have  their  feelings  of  reverence 
and  admiration  so  fully  satisfied  at  certain  points  in  their  pro 
gress,  that  they  care  to  go  no  farther.  For  while  a  few  can  find 
full  scope  for  their  admiration  and  worship  in  God  alone,  others 
are  satisfied  with  the  great  masters  of  human  thought  and 
effort ;  and  others,  again,  stop  short  even  at  Martin  Tupper  and 
the  '  Country  Parson.'  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
distance  along  the  line  at  which  men  are  arrested  and  enchained 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  their  mental  power,  and  marks,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  weakness  and  torpidity  of  thought,  or  on  the  other, 
its  penetration  and  audacity.  ^Although  different  men  may 
thus  go  different  lengths  before  they  find  satisfaction  for 
their  feelings  of  admiration  or  worship,  nevertheless  the  law 
remains,  that  &o  long  as  there  is  in  men  life  and  aspiration, 
they  must  have  a  change  of  ideals  and  heroes.  Any  attempt  to 
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chain  the   mind  to  some  outgrown   and   departed   love,  any 
attempt  to  force  on  us  ideals  that  are  foreign  to  our  tastes  or 
culture,  would  be  of  all  despotisms  the  most  intolerable.     Who 
would  attempt,  for  example,  to  keep  a  man's  imagination  chained 
to  the  tops  and  marbles  that  delighted  his  boyhood,  or  the  heroes 
and  writers  that  fascinated  his  youth?     Even  the  true  heroes,, 
the  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament,  the  great  warriors,  poets,  states 
men,  philosophers   and   divines,   gradually  lose  the  excessive 
importance  with  which  we  once  invested  them,  and  unless  we 
abort   early   or   fossilise  before   our   time,   we   outgrow  their 
authority  and  influence,  if  not  their  genius,  until  at  Jast  even 
theii  most  shining  achievements,  when  pressed  exclusively  on 
our  admiration,  become  stale  and  wearisome.     In  the  progress 
of  life  new  loves,  new  ambitions,  new   designs,  interest  and 
delight  us  in  turn,  and  accordingly  we  require  new  men,  new 
heroes,  new  ideals.     Time  itselt,  it  it  does  not  alter  our  ideals, 
changes  us  who  look  at  them,  and  as  we  change,  they  assume 
different  aspects  and  lustres.     'No  man  can  bathe  twice  in  the 
same  river,'  nor  can  two  generations  ot  men  quite  regard  the 
same  person  alike.     No  hero  can  be  so  firmly  rooted  in  our 
hearts,  but  in  this  onward  flux<ot  all  things  he  is  sure  to  drift 
away  from  us,  or  we  from  him.     Hence  to  elevate  a  hero  for 
our  admiration  and  worship,  and  to  expect  that  from  the  ever- 
shifting  standpoints  from  which  in  this  stream  of  Time  we 
must  regard  him,  he  will  always  remain  our  model  and  beau- 
ideal,  is  absurd.^  Nor  is  this  all.     Even  were  our  hero-worships 
fixed  and  unalterable,  we  should  have  still  to  confront  the  fact 
that  they  are  determined  by  such  subtle,  recondite,  and  per 
sonal  considerations,  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  get  all 
men  to  worship  the  same  hero,  as  to  get  all  women  to  worship 
the  same  man.     Men's  ideals   are  as  various  as  their  tastes, 
feelings,    and  culture;  and  consequently  no  genius,  however 
transcendent,  no  character  and  personality  however  commanding, 
will  be  everyone's  model  and  exemplar,  will  fall  into  the  focus 
of  everyone's  admiration.     Carlyle  imagined  that  it  was  only 
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necessary  to  find  the  true  hero,  and  men  would  all  recognise 
him  to  be  their  lawful   master  and  bend  before  him  ;  and  to 
find  him  he  would  ransack  all  classes  of  society  indifferently. 
But  the  fact  is,  men  are  not  led  by  intrinsic  virtues  at  all,  but ... 
only  by  such  virtues  as  facinate  the  imagination,  by  reason  of  the 
halo  with  which  circumstances,  such  as  fame,  position,  power, 
wealth,   have   surrounded  them.      Who,  for   example,  wou 
make  a  hero  and  exemplar  of  a  working-man  in  an  aristocrat 
country,  however  intrinsically  great  he  might  be  ?     Who  woul 
make  a  hero  of  a  literary  recluse  in  a  warlike  age,  or  of  a  poor! 
man  in  an  age   of  industry?  fcarlyle  himself  confesses  that* 
Bobus,  with  his  vulgar  money-bags,  must  of  necessity  choose 
some  Bobissimus  as  his  hero.     But  he  erred  in  imagining  that 
the  world  could  be  made  to  embrace  true  ideals  by  descanting 
on  their  beauties,  and  in  not  perceiving  that  the  ideals  of  the 
great   masses  of  men   are  determined   by  general   social  and 
national  conditions,  and  that  these  conditions  must  be  changed 
before  higher  ideals  can  arise. 

But  even  supposing  that  men  should  agree  in  their  choice  of 
;a  hero,  and  should  remain  faithful  to  him,  there  is  nevertheless 
in  the  heroes  themselves  a  large  element  of  illusion.  The  more 
nearly  they  are  seen,  the  more  apparent  becomes  their  identity 
with,  and  likeness  to,  ordinary  mortals.  It  is  this  that  has 
given  reason  and  currency  to  the  old  saying  that  '  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet-de-c7iambre.'  The  fact  is,  men  are  great  in 
their  own  speciality,  in  some  one  or  more  phases  of  intellect  or 
character,  but  none  are  full-orbed;  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
thousands  of  obscure  men  who  excel  the  greatest  man  in  all 
points  except  his  best.  It  is  my  turn  at  the  top  to-day,  yours 
to-morrow,  according  to  the  kind  of  ability  required,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Who,  then,  amid  the 
infinite  variety  of  great  men,  is  to  be  the  supremely  Great  Man 
before  whom  all  the  rest  are  to  bend  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  states 
man,  the  poet,  the  priest,  the  philosopher,  or  the  man  of  the 
world  and  affairs  ?  Is  there  a  natural  hierarchy  among  great 
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men ;  and  if  so,  which  is  the  highest  and  best  1     If  not,  what 
is  to  be  our  principle  of  selection  ? 

The  above  is  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  political  and 
social  schemes  of  Comte  and  Carlyle.  Now,  as  Comte  and 
Carlyle  are  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  the  doctrine  that 
Humanity,  as  a  ivhole,  is  the  end  of  political  action,  the  Utopias 
into  which  they  have  fallen  are  not  only  the  best  refutations  of 
the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  but  indirectly  lend  support  to  the 
view  here  maintained,  viz.,  that  the  elevation  and  expansion  of 
the  individual  is  the  end  of  Government,  as  it  is  of  Nature.  I 
am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  schemes  that  make  Humanity 
as  a  whole  their  primary  concern,  must  end  in  despotism ;  all 
schemes  that  aim  at  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  Indi 
vidual,  must  end  in  anarchy.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Everyone  admits- 
that  order  and  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty  and  expan 
sion  on  the  other,  are  equally  necessary  for  steady  progress,  as 
indeed  they  are  the  two  poles  on  which  a  healthy  political 
activity  revolves.  But  there  is  this  immense  difference  between 
them,  that  while  liberty  and  expansion  are  ends  in  themselves, 
order  and  duty  are  only  means.  The  result  is,  that  if  we  preach 
order  and  duty  we  do  not  compass  our  end,  viz.,  liberty  and 
expansion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  we  strangle 
liberty  and  run  into  despotism ;  whereas,  if  we  preach  liberty 
and  expansion,  we  run  in  a  line  with  the  ends  to  which 
Nature  is  working,  and  can  rely  on  her  sublime  compensations 
to  give  us  all  the  order  and  stability  we  require.  A  number  of 
persons,  for  example,  find  themselves  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
where  they  determine  to  settle  and  make  for  themselves  and 
families  a  home.  Under  such  circumstances  would  there  be 
any  necessity  of  preaching  the  duty  of  patriotism  i  Would  it 
not  arise  spontaneously  out  of  the  situation,  and  be  felt  by  all 
to  be  a  binding  law  on  every  member  of  the  community  ?  In. 
like  manner,  if  having  settled,  they  should  proceed  to  enter 
into  business  relations  among  themselves,  what  necessity  would 
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there  be  of  preaching  commercial  honor  and  integrity  and  the 
duty  of  not  stealing  ?  Would  not  a  code  of  commercial  honor 
spring  up  spontaneously,  and  be  strong  in  proportion  as  positive 
enactments  on  the  subject  were  weak  I  So,  too,  if  we  give  men 
common  aims,  interests,  and  education,  what  necessity  will  there 
be  of  preaching  helpfulness  and  sympathy  ?  We  need  have  no 
fear,  then,  of  insisting  on  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the 
individual  as  the  end  of  political  action,  but  can  rely  on  the 
necessities  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  giving  us  all  the 
order  and  stability  we  require. 


PART  III -THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  LAW   OF  WILLS  AND   CAUSES. 

"OEFOEE  attempting  to  estimate  the  effects  of  Religion  in 
~*~^  general  on  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  end  not  only  of 
Civilization  and  Government,  but  also  of  Nature,  viz.,  the 
elevation  and  expansion  of  the  individual  mind,  it  is  necessary 
to  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  the  new  phase  into  which 
Religion  has  entered  in  these  later  times,  the  new  form  it  has 
assumed,  and  the  new  definition  and  extension  which,  in 
consequence,  have  been  given  to  the  term ;  as  by  so  doing  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  this 
new  form  superseding  the  older  forms,  and  becoming  itself  the 
true  and  final  form.  With  this  object,  I  have  selected  for 
examination  the  '  Religion  of  Humanity '  of  Auguste  Comte. 
Not  that  I  imagine  that  this  religion  is  held  only  by  Comte  and 
his  avowed  followers;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  that 
multitudes  are  travelling  towards  the  same  goal,  though  under 
quite  different  colours.  For  when  once  the  material  Universe 
has  been  stripped  of  a  ruling  Mind,  as  soul  and  reason  of  its 
existence  ;  when  once  its  cause  is  regarded  as  unknowable,  and 
therefore  practically  questionable  or  even  deniable  ;  it  is  evident 
that,  unless  the  religious  sentiment  is  to  die  out  altogether,  an 
object  must  be  found  for  it  in  the  natural  world.  And  what  so 
likely  as  that  Humanity  should  be  that  object?  And,  sure 
enough,  we  find  that  many  of  the  leading  Agnostics  and 
Materialists  of  the  day,  although  far  from  avowing  that 
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Humanity  is  the  object  of  their  religion,  or  raising  it  into  a 
definite  '  cult,'  nevertheless  find  their  highest  consolation  and 
reward  in  working  for  its  good,  in  each  and  all  of  its  several 
aspects,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  And  what  is  this  but 
practically  making  Humanity  the  object  of  their  religion,  in  the 
sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  Comte  himself. 
Nor  is  it  the  Materialists  only  who  make  Humanity  the  object 
of  their  religion.  Many  of  those  who  have  discarded  Revelation, 
and  who  feel  that  the  existence  of  God  is,  at  best,  a  hypothesis, 
incapable  of  verification,  are  travelling  towards  the  same 
religious  goal.  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  for  example,  who 
represents  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  best  minds  both  outside 
and  inside  the  Church,  distinctly  declares  that  when  once  we 
shall  have  made  up  our  minds  to  put  Nature  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  Humanity  in  the  place  of  Christ,  Religion  will  again 
exercise  the  same  influence  over  men's  minds  as  it  did  of  o?d. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  because  I  believe  that  the  followers  of 
Comte  are  the  only  persons  who  make  Humanity  the  object  of 
their  religion,  that  I  have  selected  the  works  of  that  eminent 
philosopher  for  examination,  but  because  he  has  given  the 
conception  its  most  complete  and  systematic  statement,  and  has 
indicated  with  the  greatest  definiteness,  the  goal  towards  which 
so  many  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  tending. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  pointed  out  the  great  laws  of(  human 
life  which  Comte  had  neglected  in  making  Humanity  the 
central  point  of  Politics.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  great  laws  he  has  neglected  in  making  it  the  central  point 
and  object  of  Religion.  But  before  doing  so  it  is  desirable 
that  the  reader  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  '  Religion 
of  Humanity'  arose  in  the  mind  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  of 
the  train  of  thought  which,  with  him,  gave  it  clearness, 
coherence,  and  cogency. 

In  considering  the  reasons  that  induced  Comte  to  make 
Humanity  the  central  point  of  his  political  scheme.  I  pointed 
out  that  from  the  time  that  the  Human  Race  as  a  whole  could 
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be  shown  to  have  passed,  like  other  organisms,  through  a, 
regular  course  and  order  of  development — successive  stages  of 
infancy,  youth,  and  maturity,  known  as  the  Theological,  Meta 
physical,  and  Positive  stages  of  thought — Humanity  could  na 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  a  forest  is  regarded  as  a  mere  aggregate  of 
trees,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  organism  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  term ;  the  individuals,  like  the  separate  cells  of 
an  organism,  being  mere  metaphysical  abstractions,  with  no 
independent  life  or  completeness  in  themselves.  And,  accord 
ingly,  notwithstanding  the  fallacies  which  we  found  underlying 
this  conception,  we  saw  that  it  was  both  natural  and  logical 
that  Comte  should  make  Humanity,  and  not  the  Individual,  the 
central  point  of  his  political  system.  But  we  were  not  prepared 
to  find  that  he  had  also  made  it  the  central  point  and  object  of 
Religion.  For  forty  centuries  the  object  of  Eeligion  had  been 
either  a  Being  or  beings  lying  behind  the  visible  world — 
invisible  Wills  that  were  the  secret  movers  of  events,  and  were 
called  the  gods.  That  anyone,  therefore,  should  venture  to 
bring  down  this  object  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  the  Creator 
to  creatures  of  a  day,  was,  indeed,  a  new  departure,  calculated 
to  shock  our  most  cherished  notions.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  our  astonishment,  a  real  coherence  and  consistency  will  be 
found  in  the  chain  of  thought  by  which  he  arrives  at  the 
conception  of  Humanity  as  the  object  of  Religion ;  and  to  this 
I  now  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  evident  that  Humanity  cannot  be  placed^ 
on  a  secure  basis  as  the  object  of  Religion,  until  the  belief  in 
the  Deity  has  been  completely  done  away  with,  as  otherwise  the 
mere  fact  of  His  existence,  whether  He  interfered  in  human 
affairs  or  not,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  compel  men's 
worship,  in  the  face  of  all  less  consecrated  authorities.  Even 
the  mere  suspicion  of  His  existence  would  split  the  allegiance 
of  the  mind  in  twain,  by  the  rival  authority  which  would  set 
up  its  claims  in  the  imaginations  of  men.  To  get  rid  of  the 
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Deity,  therefore,  was  Comte's  first  concern ;  and  in  this  attempt 
he  was  favoured  by  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  was 
born.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  Science  had  already 
carried  her  torch  into  every  corner  of  Nature,  and  so  far  as 
her  light  had  penetrated,  phenomena  were  seen  to  foUow  an 
inviolable  order,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  that  caprice  which 
would  have  characterized  them  had  they  been  under  the 
dominion  of  wills  like  our  own — visible  or  invisible.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  conviction  was  engendered  in  the  best 
minds,  that  if  any  phenomenon  or  event  were  inexplicable,  it 
was  not  because  it  did  not  follow  a  law,  or  have  its  causes  in 
natural  antecedents,  but  merely  that,  for  the  time  being,  its 
cause  or  law  had  not  been  discovered.  As  this  conviction  of 
the  universality  of  Law  grew,  Revelation,  which  attributed 
events  to  those  disturbances  of  law  known  as  miraculous  or 
supernatural  interpositions,  necessarily  lost  its  hold  over  the 
best  minds,  until  at  last  it  became  almost  entirely  discredited. 
With  the  fall  of  Revelation,  fell  the  belief  in  the  Deity  that 
rested  on  it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  from  that  time  forwards  the  belief 
in  Him  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as 
produces  belief  in  other  domains  of  thought,  and  must  be 
reached  through  the  same  media  by  which  all  other  knowledge 
is  attained,  viz.,  through  the  natural  human  faculties.  But  it 
is  generally  believed  that  all  knowledge  or  belief  that,  comes 
through  the  natural  human  faculties  must  fall  within  the  general 
domain  of  Science.  If,  then,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  should 
prove  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Science,  what  reason  would  there 
be  for  believing  in  His  existence  at  all  ?  Now,  with  Science,  it 
is  an  axiom  that  every  circumstance  and  event  has  its  cause  in 
antecedent  circumstances  and  surrounding  conditions.  All,, 
therefore,  that  Science  can  deal  with,  or  take  cognizance  of,  are 
the  laws  which  events  obey,  not  their  efficient  or  final  causes.  It 
can  discover,  for  example,  that  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  after 
a  certain  law,  the  law  of  gravitation — but  what  the  cause  of 
gravitation  may  be,  it  does  not  profess  to  know.  It  can  dis~ 
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'Cover  that  men's  actions  are  the  results  of  certain  motives,  and 
that  these  motives  spring  from  a  combination  of  passions  and 
desires,  but  what  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  passions  or  desires 
may  be,  or  why,  indeed,  they  should  exist  at  all,  it  admits  to  be 
quite  beyond  its  reach.  It  can  trace  the  connexion  of  the  links 
in  that  chain  of  circumstance  and  event  which  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  as  they  unfold  themselves  in  Time,  but 
confesses  itself  quite  incapable  of  discovering  the  existence  of 
any  Great  Cause  underlying  the  whole  procession  of  events  in 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  giving  them  their  aim,  reason,  and 
animating  principle.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  as  completely 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  Deity  as  ,it  would  the  existence  of 
.a  star  which  was  admitted  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
telescope,  and  which  hung  only  on  the  credibility  of  some  old 
tradition  of  the  childhood  of  the  race.  But  merely  to  show 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  the 
Deity  is  not  enough.  Before  we  can  logically  discard  Him 
altogether,  we  must  also  find  some  natural  reason  for  his  having 
been  believed  in  at  all ;  just  as  we  entirely  discard  the  alleged 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  not  when  we  have  proved  that  they 
.are,  a  priori,  incredible,  but  only  when  we  have  shown  how 
they  can  be  produced  by  merely  natural  human  agencies.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  Comte  professes  to  have  done.  He 
shows  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings  or 
gods  was  not  a  chance  thing,  a  casual,  capricious,  or  accidental 
thing,  but  was  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  a  great 
..law  of  the  human  mind,  the  law,  viz.,  that  when  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  unknown,  men  refer  events  to  the  agency  of  wills 
like  their  own.  How  true  this  law  is  may  be  seen  on  all  hands. 
Children,  for  example,  who  most  clearly  exhibit  the  native 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  when  uninstructed  by  positive 
knowledge,  habitually  refer  events  to  the  agency  of  wills  like 
their  own,  and  ascribe  personality  to  the  fire  that  burns  them, 
the  wind  that  blows  on  them,  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  clouds 
:and  rain,  and  all  the  natural  forces.  As  we  grow  up  to 
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maturity,  and  learn  more  and  more  of  the  natural  causes  of 
events,  we  have  no  necessity  for  so  many  invisible  agencies, 
and  consequently  ascribe  personality  only  to  those  events  that 
are     still   dark,  capricious,   or  uncertain.     For     example,  the 
natural  laws   that  regulate   the  tides,  or  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  are  so  well  known  that  we  can  predict  these  phenomena 
as  easily  as  the  return  of  morning  or  of  night ;  but  not  so  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  changes  in  the  weather.     The  conse 
quence  is,  that  while  no  one  now  dreams  of  praying  for  any 
change  in  the  moon  or  tides,  there  are  many  of  weak  scientific 
faith  who  still  continue  to  pray  for  rain  or  sunshine.      The 
reason  lies  in  that  law  of  the  human  mind  above  enunciated,, 
whereby  we  ascribe  what  seems  uncertain  and  capricious,  not 
to  steadfast  and  immutable  laws,  but  to  capricious  wiUs — wills 
which,  like  our  own,  can   be  invoked  and  altered  by  prayer. 
When  thunder  was  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
lightning  his  bolt,  that  deity  was  duly  invoked  in  magnificent 
temples  to  stay  his  avenging  hand,  or  turn  it  against  the  enemy. 
But   from  the  time  that   these   or  the  like  phenomena  were 
found  to  be  due  to  natural  causes,  the  worship  of  the  deity  has 
ceased,  he  himself  has  become  a  myth,  and  his  temples  have 
fallen  into  ruin  and  disappeared.      At  one  time  the  appearance 
ot  an  eclipse,  or  of  a  comet  in  the  sky,  was  looked  upon  with 
awe,   as  a  portent,  a  visible  sign  of  the  displeasure  of  some 
deity,  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  the  same  methods  as  would 
be  taken  to  appease  an  enraged  human  being.     But  when  the 
nature  or  causes   of  these   appearances   became   known,  men 
ceased  to  refer  them  to  the  operation  of  invisible  wills,  and 
regarded  them  with  as  little  concern  as  they  did  the  sun  or 
moon.      And  yet,  even  now,  those  old-fashioned  people  who 
have  never  heard  of  a  scientific  law,   still  regard  them  with 
the  same  superstitious  awe    as,  when  boys,  we  regarded  any 
strange  or  unaccountable  noises  we  heard  in  the  night,  noises 
which  in  our  fears  we  ascribed  to  invisible  wills  peopling  the 
darkness — ghosts,  spirits,  and  the  like. 
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So  true  and  pregnant  is  the  law  we  have  just  illustrated — the 
law,  viz.,  that  when  natural  causes  are  unknown,  events  are 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  wills  like  our  own — that  we  might 
liave  known,  a  priori,  that  the  religions  of  the  world  must  go 
through  the  successive  stages  of  Animism  or  Fetischism, 
Polytheism,  and  Monotheism.  I  mean,  of  course,  only  in  the 
most  general  way,  for  the  specialities  of  form  which  the 
different  religions  have  assumed  in  the  different  ages  and 
countries,  are  the  results  of  the  union  of  this  law  with  local 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  have  long  passed  away 
unknown,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  predicted.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  human  progress,  as  in  the  earliest  years  of 
the  individual,  the  laws  which  phenomena  obeyed  being  little 
known,  the  nature  and  movements  of  objects  were  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  special  wills  dwelling  in  the  objects  themselves. 
These  wills  were  regarded  as  the  real  causes  of  the  phenomena 
observed,  and  so  we  had  Fetischism.  As  the  knowledge  of 
natural  causes  extended,  and  observation  and  experience 
detected  uniformity  and  law  in  what  had  hitherto  been 
.apparently  capricious  and  uncertain,  many  objects  were  found  to 
act  alike  in  groups.  The  god  then  presided  over  the  group  and 
not  over  the  individual,  and  so  we  had  Polytheism.  But  as 
the  god  could  not  dwell  in  all  the  members  of  the  group  at 
once,  he  was  relegated  to  a  distance,  and  a  metaphysical 
substitute  or  representative  of  himself  was  installed  in  the 
object ;  this  metaphysical  abstraction  being  known  as  the 
nature  of  the  object,  its  essence,  vital  principle,  and  the  like. 
With  the  further  advance  of  natural  knowledge,  the  jurisdic 
tions  of  the  different  deities  (invaded  by  natural  law  on  every 
side)  so  overlapped  one  another,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  impos 
sible  that  so  many  different  wills  should  harmonize.  They 
were  all,  in  consequence,  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  one, 
and  so  we  had  Monotheism.  Carrying  the  law  a  step  further, 
Cornte  contended  that,  when  the  last  capriciousness  of  Nature 
.shall  have  been  removed,  when  all  phenomena  shall  be  seen  to 
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fall  under  the  dominion  of  natural  laws,  so  as  to  be  anticipated 
with  greater  and  greater  precision,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
gods  will  become  less  and  less,  until,  with  no  need  for  their 
help,  and  no  evidence  for  their  existence,  they  will  fade  away 
into  nonentity,  and  be  dropped  at  last  from  the  memory  and 
language  of  men.  In  this  way  Comte,  by  showing  that  the 
belief  in  the  gods  or  God  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  law  of  the 
human  mind  operating  on  the  imagination  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  culture,  completely  gets  rid  of  the  Deity  as  the  object  of 
Religion. 

Having  thus  given  the  Deity  his  quietus,  Comte  finds  the 
religious  sentiment  still  alive  and  confronting  him,  and  has  to 
determine  whether  it  is  a  mere  passing  phase  of  human  nature, 
which  (now  that  it  has  lost  its  object)  must  soon  pass  away,  or 
whether  it  is  a  permanent  sentiment  in  man,  but  one  which  has 
hitherto  mistaken  its  true  object.  He  decides  that  it  is  a  per 
manent  sentiment,  but  one  that  has  hitherto  mistaken  its  true 
object  ;  and  in  this  he  sees  nothing  unusual  or  exceptional. 
The  sentiments  have  always  been  regarded  as  mere  blind 
impulses  which  had  to  be  enlightened  by  the  intellect  as  to 
their  true  objects.  Love,  for  example,  although  a  permanent 
sentiment  in  the  breast  of  man,  changes  its  object  with  years 
and  experience,  and  the  person  we  loved  yesterday,  becomes, 
under  the  more  critical  judgment  of  to-day,  indifferent  to  us. 
What  was  once  beautiful  to  us  is  now  repulsive,  and  what  we 
once  believed  to  be  excellent,  is  now  tawdry  and  offensive. 
Courage,  too,  which  some  centuries  ago,  showed  itself  in  per 
sonal  prowess,  now  finds  its  highest  glory  in  championing 
forlorn  causes,  and  in  braving,  for  high  ideals,  public 
or  private  censure.  Avarice,  which  at  first  has  for  its 
object  the  pleasure  which  money  brings,  ends  by  having 
for  its  object  the  money  itself.  And  so,  too,  with  our  feelings 
of  hope  and  fear,  which  change  their  objects  with  the  changing 
and  vanishing  year.  These,  and  the  like  instances,  show  that 
there  is  no  inherent  absurdity  in  supposing  that,  if  once  the 
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intellect  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  the  Deity  is  an  illusion,, 
the  object  of  the  religious  sentiment  may  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  question  then  becomes,  with  Comte,  what  is  its  true  object,, 
and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Is  it  the  Laws  of  Nature  1  It 
cannot  be  the  Laws  of  Nature,  for  we  have  seen  that  so  soon 
as  the  laws  of  any  object  are  discovered,  that  object  ceases  to- 
be  worshipped ;  the  worship  being  transferred  to  those  objects 
whose  movements  are  still  capricious  and  uncertain,  that  is,  to 
those  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  indwelling  wills.  Astrolatry, 
for  example,  had  long  passed  away,  and  the  stars  had  long 
ceased  to  have  any  interest  for  human  beings,  when  men  still 
continued  to  worship  and  propitiate  comets  and  eclipses  as 
being  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Will.  The  Laws 
of  Nature,  therefore,  are  not  the  natural  objects  of  Eeligion. 
Besides,  the  Laws  of  Nature,  although  we  must  bend  to  them 
or  be  broken  by  them,  can  of  themselves  neither  be  loved,  wor 
shipped,  nor  reverenced.  They  are  lower  than  the  mind  of  man, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  reverenced ;  they  are  hard  and  inflex 
ible,  and  therefore  cannot  be  propitiated  ;  they  are  impersonal, 
and  therefore  cannot  call  forth  human  sentiment.  It  is  true 
that  if  they  were  regarded  as  instruments  of  a  Divine  Will, 
they  might  be  worshipped  as  such,  but  Comte,  having  killed 
the  Deity,  and  left  Nature  to  herself  as  a  huge  hulk  and  corpse, 
the  Laws  of  Nature  cannot  be  to  him  the  object  of  Eeligion. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  object?  If  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  religious  sentiment  itself,  we  shall  get  a  hint  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  look.  We  shall  find  that  the 
group  of  feelings  which  make  up  the  religious  sentiment  in  man, 
viz.,  love,  admiration,  reverence,  are  not  a  group  exclusively  set 
apart  for  the  Deity,  but  are  precisely  the  same  feelings  that 
have  their  appropriate  objects  among  our  fellow-men.  When 
the  apostle,  for  example,  asked,  how  can  ye  love  God  whom  ye 
have  not  seen,  if  ye  love  not  your  brother  whom  ye  have  seen, 
he  implied  that  the  feeling  of  love  that  goes  out  to  God  as  part 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  is  the  same  feeling  that  goes  out 
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towards  our  fellow-man.  When  Carlyle  said  that  the  real 
religion  that  was  in  a  man  was  his  practical  Hero-worship,  he 
assumed  that  the  reverence  we  have  for  God  is  the  same  feeling 
as  the  reverence  we  have  for  the  great  men  of  the  world.  And 
thus  we  see  there  is  no  necessity  of  going  to  the  invisible  world 
to  find  the  object  of  a  sentiment  which  has  already  its  appro 
priate  object  in  this  world.  If  we  take  a  glance  at  the 
religions  of  the  world  historically,  we  shall  find  there,  too,  that 
what  was  really  worshipped  in  the  old  religions  was  not  so  much 
the  invisible  Deity  as  such,  as  the  human  qualities  with  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  endowed.  It  was  the  human  qualities 
of  Jehovah — his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  fatherly  care,  his 
power,  jealousy,  and  revenge — that  were  loved  and  feared, 
rather  than  the  mere  fact  of  his  invisible  and  supernatural 
existence.  It  was  the  beautiful  human  character  of  Christ, 
rather  than  the  mere  abstract  fact  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
that  called  forth  human  love.  The  true  object  of  Keligion, 
therefore,  when  found,  must  be  something  that  can  be  endowed 
with  human  qualities,  and  not  a  mere  abstraction. 

If,  then,  the  object  of  Religion  must  be  something  real  and 
tangible,  and  not  imaginary  and  invisible ;  something  with 
human  attributes,  and  not,  like  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  persist 
ence  of  Force,  the  Unknowable,  a  mere  abstraction ;  it  must 
either  be  some  one  or  more  individual  men  or  the  Human  Race 
in  general.  Carlyle,  as  we  have  seen,  elevated  Great  Men  into 
objects  of  human  worship,  not  on  their  own  account  so  much, 
as  because  they  were  the  best  symbols  and  representatives  on 
earth  of  that  Divine  Mind  which  alone  can  completely  satisfy 
the  infinite  aspirations  of  man's  soul,  and  which  alone  can  meet 
those  infinite  possibilities  which  in  imagination  we  can  realise, 
but  which  in  this  life  we  have  not  found  and  shall  not  find. 
But  Comte,  on  the  contrary,  believing  in  no  Divine  Mind  of 
which  Great  Men  can  be  the  symbols  or  representatives,  could 
not  erect  individual  men  into  objects  of  worship,  j  He  saw  that 
no  man  has  the  necessary  universality  and  completeness  of 
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nature,  nor  yet  the  necessary  duration,  to  become  the  object  of 
a  universal  religion.  The  human  race  soon  outgrows  the  greatest 
individuals,  and,  after  using  them  as  ladders,  leaves  them  behind 
in  its  ascending  progress.  The  greatest  man  is,  after  all,  only 
a  beautiful  fragment  or  torso,  not  complete ;  and,  as  Emerson 
says,  is  like  a  piece  of  Labrador  spar,  which  shows  beautiful 
colours  only  when  held  at  a  particular  angle.  It  would  take 
all  the  fragments  in  their  beautiful  diversity — the  poets,  artists, 
musicians,  statesmen,  and  philosophers — to  give  us  anything 
like  the  universality  of  excellence  which  we  require.  Besides, 
as  we  have  seen,  Comte  regards  individual  men  as  he  would  the 
separate  cells  of  the  human  body,  viz.,  as  abstractions,  with  no 
independent  life  in  themselves ;  and  would  deem  it  as  absurd 
to  make  them  the  objects  of  a  universal  religion,  as  he  would  to 
make  one  cell  in  the  body  the  object  of  worship  to  another, 
instead  of  the  great  organism  itself,  of  which  they  are  all  parts, 
and  to  whose  welfare  they  all  minister  and  are  subordinate.  If, 
then,  Great  Men,  are  not  the  true  objects  of  Religion,  there  is 
left  only  as  alternative  that  great  Humanity  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  '  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,' 
and  in  the  stream  of  whose  swelling  tide  Great  Men  are  cast 
up  as  larger  or  smaller  bubbles  merely.  This,  according  to 
Comte,  is  our  real  Supreme  Being,  and  gives  satisfaction  alike 
to  our  feelings  of  reverence,  attachment,  and  love.  We  can 
reverence  Humanity,  because  it  is  greater  than  ourselves,  as  to 
it  we  owe  all  that  is  best  in  ourselves.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all 
the  past  ages  in  the  life  of  that  Great  Being,  and  were  we 
stripped  to-day  of  all  that  we  have  got  from  the  Past,  and  left 
to  ourselves,  we  should  have  to  start  afresh  as  savages.  We 
can  assist  Humanity,  because  it  is  imperfect,  and  all  the  good 
we  do,  whether  by  word  or  deed,  directly  helps  to  benefit  and 
perfect  it.  We  can  love  Humanity  and  sympathize  with  it, 
because,  unlike  the  lower  world,  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
ourselves.  In  short,  we  can  worship  it,  and  devote  our  lives 
and  souls  to  its  service. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  train  of  thought  by  which  Comte  makes 
Humanity  the  object  of  Religion.  In  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  fallacies  that  pervade  it,  I  shall  follow  in  his  own  foot 
steps,  and,  as  his  first  endeavour  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Deity,  and 
then  to  put  Humanity  in  His  place,  I  shall  try,  in  the  two 
following  chapters,  to  show,  first,  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
Deity  :  and,  secondly,  that,  even  if  he  could,  he  could  not 
make  Humanity  the  object  of  human  worship. 


CHAPTER    II. 


FIEST   PRINCIPLES. 

I*N  the  sketch  I  have  given  of  Comte's  doctrine  in  the  last 
-*-  chapter,  we  have  seen  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  Deity,  he 
relies  on  deductions  drawn  from  two  great  principles.  The 
first  principle  is  that  Science,  which  includes  in  its  domain  all 
knowledge  properly  so-called,  can  know  nothing  of  a  Deity,  as 
it  deals  with  the  Laws  of  Nature  only ;  and  therefore  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  in  His  existence.  The  second  principle 
is  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that,  when  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  unknown,  men  refer  events  to  the  agency  of  wills 
like  their  own ;  and,  consequently,  that,  the  belief  in  the  Deity 
having  its  origin  in  this  fact,  when  all  phenomena  shall  be  shown 
to  be  governed  by  natural  laws,  there  will  be  no  room  for  a 
Deity  at  all.  Now,  nothing  can  better  exemplify  the  weight 
and  importance  I  attach  to  these  two  principles  than  my 
conviction  that,  on  a  just  interpretation  of  them,  the  whole 
question  of  Theism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Atheism  and 
Materialism  on  the  other,  turns :  and,  furthermore,  that  I  am. 
willing  to  stake  my  own  religious  beliefs  on  the  issue.  In  the 
meantime,  while  no  Materialist  or  Atheist  more  fully  believes 
than  I  do  that  Science  can  know  nothing  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
nevertheless,  instead  of  becoming  a  Materialist  or  Atheist,  I 
remain  a  Theist;  while  no  Positivist  is  more  fully  convinced 
that  it  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that,  when  natural  causes 
are  unknown,  men  refer  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  wills  like 
their  own,  nevertheless,  instead  of  regarding  the  Supreme  Being 
as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination,  I  affirm  and  uphold  His 
existence.  It  will  perhaps  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader 
to  follow  the  chain  of  thought  whereby,  from  so  fundamental 
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an  agreement  in  principle,  so  wide  a  difference  in  conclusion 
is  reached. 

To  consider,  then,  Comte's  first  great  point,  viz.,  that  because 
Science  can  know  nothing  of  a  Deity,  therefore  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  believing  in  His  existence.  Now,  I  may  as  well 
state  at  once  that  the  reason  I  admit  the  premises  of  this 
proposition  and  dispute  the  conclusion,  is  because  of  the 
distinction  that  I  see  to  exist  between  knowledge  and  belief — a 
distinction,  indeed,  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  but 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  with  sufficient  distinctness,  not  sufficiently  dissected 
out  from  among  the  vague  and  mingled  tissue  of  intuitions  and 
feelings  with  which  Materialism  has  been  assailed.  But,  as  the 
argument  is  more  or  less  involved,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a 
somewhat  circuitous  route  to  my  end,  and  shall  begin  by  marking 
out  the  limits  within  which  the  discussion  must  range.  And 
first,  then,  I  would  observe  that  in  all  speculations  on  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  things,  the  question  is  not  what 
is  the  truth  absolutely,  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  ourselves, 
but  what  is  the  truth  relatively  to  the  human  mind,  with  its 
fixed  and  definite  organization,  its  special  and  peculiar  intuitions 
and  powers.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  would  be  true  for  us 
were  we  endowed  with  one  or  two  senses  more,  one  or  two 
senses  less,  with  one  or  two  faculties  and  intuitions  more  or 
less ;  but  of  what  is  true  for  us  with  our  five  senses  and  the 
various  attributes  of  imagination,  sentiment,  and  reason,  which 
we  are  all  known  to  possess.  The  question,  in  a  word,  is  not 
what  might  be  true  for  a  higher  order  of  being,  or  for  a  lower 
order  of  being,  but  what  is  true  for  the  normal  human  mind.  If 
this  must  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  Truth  in  general,  and, 
in  consequence,  Belief,  can  be  for  us  nothing  more  or  less  than 
what  will  harmonize  with  our  mental  constitution.  Truth,  to  a 
monkey,  is  simply  what  will  harmonize  with  the  mind  of  a 
monkey,  such  as  it  is ;  although  that  creature  could  never  be 
taught  to  see  truths  that  are  to  us  as  clear  as  day.  Truth,  to  a 
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higher  order  of  intelligence  than  man,  would  simply  be  what 
would  harmonize  with  that  intelligence ;  although  to  it  the  air 
might  be  seen  full  of  spirits  which  to  us  are  invisible  and 
unknown.  If,  then,  Truth  in  general,  and  therefore  Belief,  can 
be  for  a  human  being  nothing  more  than  what  will  harmonize 
with  his  mental  constitution,  any  particular  truth  will  be  to  him 
merely  what  will  harmonize  with  all  the  other  truths  held  by 
him.  If  I  am  asked  to  assent  to  a  given  proposition,  I 
consider  whether  it  will  harmonize  with  all  the  other  truths  of 
a  like  nature  held  by  me ;  if  it  does,  I  accept  it,  if  not,  I  reject 
it.  The  reason  the  madman  believes  his  disordered  fancies  is 
because  they  harmonize  with  his  particular  hallucination ;  the 
reason  we  do  not  believe  them  is  because  to  do  so  wrould  be  to 
destroy  the  harmony  of  our  own  minds.  When  a  truer  system 
of  belief  supersedes  a  falser  one,  as  the  Copernican  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy,  what  happens  ?  Merely  that  a  greater 
and  wider  harmony  supersedes  a  lesser  and  narrower  one — a 
harmony  that  includes  more  facts  directly,  and  indirectly 
accounts  for  more  apparent  anomalies.  If,  then,  truth  in 
general  and  in  particular  can  be  for  human  beings  nothing  more 
than  what  will  harmonize  with  their  mental  constitution,  and 
their  stage  of  knowledge  and  culture,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  many  of  the  fundamental  truths  on  which  our 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  even  sanity,  rests,  although  they 
must  be  believed,  cannot  be  known  by  Science.  An  examination 
of  a  few  of  the  more  pregnant  of  these  beliefs  will  be  sufficient 
to  explode  that  fond  illusion  of  the  Materialists  which  has  so- 
long  been  regarded  by  them  as  an  axiom  of  thought,  viz.,  that 
what  cannot  be  known  by  Science,  may  logically  be  discarded 
or  ignored.  These  beliefs  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  ourselves. 

2.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  mind  in  our  fellow-man. 

3.  The  belief   in  the  superiority  of   mind   to   matter,  of 

heroism  to  self-indulgence,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  belief  in  the  persistence  of  Force. 
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5.  The  belief  in  the  co-existence  of  attractive  and  repulsive 

forces. 

6.  The  belief  in  scientific  causation. 

Should  I  succeed  in  showing  that  these  truths,  which  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  cannot  be  known  by  Science,  I  shall  have 
done  away  with  Comte's  great  argument  against  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  viz.,  that  He  cannot  be  known  by 
Science. 

1.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  world  outside  of  ourselves. 
The  table,  for  example,  at  which  I  am  writing,  how  do  I  know 
that  it  exists  outside  of  me  ?     If  I  look  at  it,  touch  it,  or  in  any 
way  handle  it,  all  I  can  know  of  it  is  the  consciousness  of 
various  sensations  within  me,  not  outside  of  me.     Not  only  its 
form  and  colour,  but  also  its  hardness  and  solidity,  are  sensations 
existing  within  me,  within  my  own  consciousness;  the  proof 
being  that  if  my  nerves  of  sight  were  destroyed,  I  could  not 
see  it ;  if  my  nerves  of  sensation,  I  could  not  feel  it ;  if  all  were 
destroyed,  I  could  not  know  of  its  existence  at  all.     And  yet, 
although  all  I  can  know  scientifically  of  the  table  are  sensations 
within  me,  my  mind  is  so  constructed  that  it  must  believe  it  to 
exist  outside  of  me.     To  believe  otherwise,  and  to  act  on  the 
belief,  were  madness,  and  proof  that  the  balance  and  harmony 
of  the  mind  had  been  overthrown. 

2.  Tlie  existence  of  what  is  called  mind  in  our  fellow-man. 
How  do  I  know  that  my  friend  has  such  a  thing  as  a  mind  ?     I 
can  neither  see  it,  feel  it,  or  in  any  way  expose  it,  by  microscope 
or  scalpel,  retort  or  chemical  re-agent.  If  my  belief  in  it  depended 
on  what  I  could  know  of  it  scientifically,  I  should  not  believe 
in  its  existence  at  all,  for  the  crowning  boast  of  scientific  know 
ledge  is  that  all  its  conclusions  are  capable  of  being  brought  in 
the  last  resort  to  the  test  of  the  senses.    The  existence  of  mind 
in  our  fellow-man,  like  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  a 
mere  hypothesis.     It  cannot  be  known  by  Physical  Science,  and 
yet  we  are  bound  to  believe  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions  on  which  a  large  part  of  our  intelligence  is  built. 
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3.  The  belief  in  the  superiority  of  mind  to  matter,  of  heroism  to 
self-indulgence.     How  do  we  know  that  mind  is  superior  to 
matter,  and  that  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  higher 
in  their  nature  than  the  sensual  and  selfish  ones  ?     How  do  we 
know  that  heroism,  magnanimity,  and  self-sacrifice  are  higher 
than  self-indulgence,  grossness,  and  sensuality  ?     The  cells  in 
the  brain,  from  whose  activity  these  different  emotions  and 
attributes  spring,  are  all  alike  matter,  alike  indifferent ;  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  known  by  Physical  Science,  are  equal  in  dignity. 
And  yet  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
rank  of  the  corresponding  emotions,  otherwise  the  great  bulk 
of  literature   and   conversation   would   be   a  mockery   and   a 
delusion;  the  great  interest  of  human  life — the  apportioning 
the   relative   degrees   of   virtue   and   vice,  praise  and   blame, 
honor  and    dishonor — would   cease,   or  become   an  unreality 
and  absurdity. 

4.  The  belief  in  the  Persistence  of  Force,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
fact   that   the   quantity   of  force   in   the    Universe  is  fixed  and 
definite.     This  belief,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  the  prince 
of  scientific  thinkers,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  science,  and  is 
the  secret  source  from  which  all  the  laws  of  Nature  are  derived. 
They  are  all  corollaries,  says  Spencer,  from  that  one  great  fact. 
All  scientific  reasoning  assumes  that  force  is  fixed,  for  were  it  not, 
the  scales  (which  are  simply  measures  of  gravitative  force),  and 
other  instruments  by  which  our  scientific  conclusions  are  verified, 
would  vary  from  day  to  day,  or  hour  to  hour,  and  so  render  all 
scientific  knowledge  impossible.     And  therefore  the  persistence 
of  Force,    although   it   cannot  be   known,  must  be  believed. 
Spencer  himself  admits  that,  being  the  basis  of  Science,  it 
cannot  be  known  by  Science.     It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the 
fact  that  much  that  cannot  be  knoiun  by  Science,  must  never 
theless  be   believed,   otherwise    the   orderly   structure   of   our 
intelligence  would  decompose  and  fall  to  pieces. 

5.  The  belief  that  matter  exists  under  the  form  of  co-existent 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.     This  is  an  instance  of  the 
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fact  that  what  cannot  be  scientifically  understood  must  neverthe 
less  be  believed.  As  to  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If 
-we  take  a  solid  body  and  try  to  pull  its  particles  apart,  it  resists 
our  efforts,  while  if  we  try  to  press  its  particles  together,  it 
equally  resists;  showing  that  it  is  made  up  of  particles  which 
both  attract  and  repel  each  other  at  the  same  time.  To  this 
fact  also  is  due  the  phenomenon  of  action  and  re-action  in 
physics,  and  throughout  Nature  generally.  And  yet  it  passes 
the  scientific  understanding  to  realise  how  one  force  can  attract 
another  while  resisting  it.  Spencer  himself  says — 'We cannot 
truly  represent  one  ultimate  unit  of  matter  as  drawing  another 
while  resisting  it.  Nevertheless,  the  belief  is  one  we  are  com 
pelled  to  entertain/ 

6.  The  belief  in  Scientific  Causation.  The  belief  that  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause  which  is  its  equal  in  amount  is  another 
instance  of  a  truth  that  must  be  believed  although  it  cannot  be 
scientifically  known.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  succession 
of  phenomena  to  necessitate  our  belief  that  they  are  connected 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  As  far  as  we  can  see  or 
know,  there  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  antecedents  and  conse 
quents.  And  yet  we  are  bound  to  believe  in  the  invisible  link 
of  causation  uniting  things,  otherwise  the  harmony  of  the  mind 
would  be  destroyed.  The  reason  the  fact  of  scientific  causation 
cannot  be  known  by  Science  is,  because  it  is  in  reality  a 
corollary  of  the  persistence  of  Force  ;  and  as  the  persistence  of 
Force  (as  we  have  just  seen),  cannot  be  known  by  Science, 
neither  can  the  fact  of  causation.  When  we  say  that  a  par 
ticular  effect  must  have  a  cause,  we  merely  mean  that  the  force 
of  which  it  consists  must  have  been  taken  from  somewhere  else, 
that  is  to  say,  must  have  its  cause  elsewhere.  An  effect  occurs, 
for  example,  which  we  will  represent  by  the  number  four.  We 
believe  that  two  and  two,  or  three  and  one  must  have  preceded 
it,  and  we  search  until  we  find  them,  and  then  we  say  we  have 
found  the  cause.  To  believe  that  four  could  have  come  into 
existence  without  two  and  two,  or  other  equivalent,  preceding 
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it,  would  be  to  believe  that  force  could  come  into  existence  of 
itself,  which  would  be  to  deny  the  persistence  of  Force. 

The  above  instances  of  the  truth,  that  much  that  cannot  be 
known  by  Science  must  nevertheless  be  believed,  are  among  the 
foundation-stones  on  which  the  whole  of  our  intelligence  is 
built.  To  deny  the  truth  of  them  would  be  to  break  up  that 
little  islet  of  harmony  known  as  the  Human  Reason,  and  to 
decompose  and  shatter  our  organized  intelligence  to  its  base. 
To  believe  that  there  were  no  world  outside  of  ourselves ;  that 
our  fellow-men  were  automata  without  minds  ;  that  matter  was 
equal  or  superior  to  mind,  and  that  the  base  and  degrading  things 
of  the  world  were  as  high  as  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  ones  \. 
that  force  was  shifting  and  unsteady,  so  that  we  could  not  be 
sure  that  a  pound  to-day  would  weigh  a  pound  to-morrow ;  that 
events  could  be  sprung  on  us  without  a  cause ;  to  believe  all 
this,  and  to  act  on  it,  would  indeed  be  to  bring  chaos  into  the 
world  and  madness  into  the  mind. 

If  then,  the  main  foundation  stones  on  which  our  organized 
intelligence  is  built  must  be  believed,  although  they  cannot  be 
known  by  Science,  Comte's  first  great  argument  against  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  viz.,  that  He  cannot  be  known  by 
Science,  falls  to  the  ground. 

His  second  argument  is  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind 
that  when  natural  causes  are  unknown,  phenomena  are  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  wills  like  our  own,  visible  or  invisible ;  and 
consequently  that  when  all  phenomena  shall  be  referable  to 
natural  causes,  there  will  be  no  room  for  a  Deity,  and  no 
reason  for  believing  in  His  existence.  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  law  used  in  this  way  by  Comte  to  get  rid  of 
the  Deity,  when  rightly  interpreted,  leads  to  the  belief  in  His 
existence. 

I  remember  well,  when  reading  Comte's  works  for  the  first 
time  some  years  ago,  how  much  I  was  struck  with  the  subtlety 
and  profundity  of  many  of  his  leading  doctrines,  and,  among 
others,  with  his  splendid  generalization  of  the  phases  through 
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which  the  Sciences,  but  more  especially  Religion,  had  passed 
in  their  onward  course  and  development.  But,  notwithstanding 
my  admiration,  I  felt  some  dissatisfaction  that  he  should,  as  I  then 
thought,  have  drawn  his  great  generalization  from  the  immense 
array  of  historical  incidents  detailed  in  his  general  survey, 
rather  than  from  some  deep  central  law  or  laws  of  human  life  ; 
believing,  as  I  did,  that,  without  some  such  laws  of  human, 
nature  as  backbone,  History  might  be  made  to  support  almost 
any  hypothesis,  however  superficial,  fantastic  or  absurd.  On  a 
second  perusal,  however,  I  found,  to  my  delight  and  surprise,, 
that  he  had  really  drawn  his  theory  of  religious  development, 
not  so  much  from  a  survey  of  the  historical  facts,  as,  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  from  a  law  of  the  human  mind — the  law, 
viz.,  that,  when  their  natural  causes  are  unknown,  events  are 
ascribed  to  wills  like  our  own — and  that  it  was  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  this  law  that  gave  him  his  confidence  in  the  theory. 
As  the  truth  of  the  law  dawned  on  my  own  mind,  I  felt  that  it 
was  the  most  profound  and  far-reaching  principle  that  in 
my  various  philosophical  reading  I  had  come  across  for  many  a 
year,  and  that,  when  well  pondered  by  men,  its  effects  on. 
their  religious  beliefs  would  be  simply  immense.  I  saw 
that  it  accounted  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  way  for  the 
successive  phases  of  religious  belief — much  more  satisfactorily 
indeed,  than  Mr.  Spencer's  ghost-theory,  which,  although  it 
harmonises  with  Comte's  law,  is  really  only  a  special  corollary 
from  it,  and  therefore  not  so  central  and  commanding.  I  saw 
that  it  explained  the  early  Animisms  and  Fetischisms,  their 
passage  into  Polytheism,  and  finally  into  Monotheism;  and 
moreover,  that  it  accounted  for  the  fact  occasionally  observed, 
that  as  the  generalizations  of  Science  widened  their  areas  so  as 
to  embrace  more  and  more  phenomena  that  had  previously  been 
unaccountable,  men's  prayers  correspondingly  contracted,  until 
at  the  present  time  they  are  restricted  to  such  uncertain  and 
capricious  phenomena  as  the  weather,  health,  and  the  fortunes- 
of  war.  And  when  at  church  I  heard  the  prayers  of  clergymen 
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rain,  and  in  the  newspapers  read  the  prayers  of  archbishops 
for  bountiful  harvests  and  success  in  arms,  I  said  to  myself, 
There  it  is  again,  where  causes  are  unknown,  wills  take  their 
place.  And,  indeed,  it  was  with  a  certain  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
that  I  remembered  that  whenever  a  new  law  of  Nature  had 
been  discovered,  and  phenomena  that  had  hitherto  been  fitful  and 
capricious  could  be  predicted  with  certainty,  men  dropped  their 
prayers  for  that  particular  class  of  phenomena  as  quietly  and 
stealthily  as  thieves,  when  suspected,  drop  the  goods  they  have 
stolen  ;  and  I  felt  that  nothing  much  would  be  risked  in  prophesy 
ing  that  when  once  the  laws  of  the  weather  were  well  enough 
known  to  enable  us  to  predict  it  with  a  certainty  which  not 
the  most  superstitious  of  archbishops  or  old  women  could 
deny,  there  would  be  no  more  praying  for  rain.  In  short,  I 
felt  assured  that  when  once  this  simple  law  of  Comte's  were 
grasped  in  all  its  fulness  and  significance,  a  bombshell  would 
have  fallen  into  the  camps  of  Theologians  and  '  Revivalists  '  of 
which  they  little  dreamed,  and  such  a  collapse  of  old  fictions, 
such  a  strangling  of  old  creeds  and  dogmas  would  ensue  as  has 
been  unknown  since  the  breaking  up  of  Paganism.  For  months 
the  law  burnt  in  me  like  a  lamp,  and  I  could  not  rest  until  I 
had  dragged  from  the  recesses  of  my  mind  all  my  most  cherished 
convictions,  to  see  how  they  would  square  with  the  new 
principle.  For  a  time  I  feared  that  its  logical  implications  would 
shake  my  own  faith  to  its  base,  and  accordingly  prepared 
myself  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  to  renounce  all  I  had 
previously  thought  or  written.  But,  just  so  surely  as  the  law 
appeared  to  lead  to  that  unbelief  in  which  it  landed  Comte, 
so  surely  did  a  broad  general  oversight  of  the  world  and  Nature, 
clear  away  the  cobwebs,  and  confirm  my  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being.  Of  the  truth  of  the  law  itself  I  had  no  doubt,  but  all 
my  collateral  principles  ran  counter  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  law  appeared  to  lead.  I  felt  sure,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  a  flaw  somewhere  in  the  process  of  deduction,  and  set 
myself  to  work  to  find  it  out.  At  last  I  got  my  eye  on  it,  and 
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hope  that  it  may  not  prove,  like  the  egg  of  Columbus,  so  trite 
as  to  be  unworthy  the  reader's  attention. 

The  law,  to  repeat  it  once  more,  is  that  when  the  natural 
laws  of  phenomena  are  unknown,  events  are  referred  to  the 
agency  of  wills  like  our  own.  The  inference  Comte  draws  is,, 
that  the  belief  in  wills  or  deities  is  a  mere  makeshift  to  conceal 
our  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  and  that  now  that  almost  all 
cultivated  persons  believe  that  all  events  whatsoever  are  explain 
able  by  natural  causes,  there  is  no  room  for  a  Deity  at  all,  and 
no  reason  left  for  believing  in  His  existence.  Now,  I  will  not 
deny  that  if  the  belief  in  God  rested  on  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  supernatural  explanation  for  natural  phenomena  not 
otherwise  accounted  for,  such  belief  would  be  soon  doomed  to 
extinction.  Where  the  fallacy  lies  is  in  the  assumption  that 
there  is  nothing  more  requiring  explanation  than  the  connexion 
of  the  various  links  in  the  chain  of  phenomena  constituting  the 
Universe,  whereas  the  fact  is,  the  chain  itself,  as  a  ivhole,  has 
still  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  should 
account  by  natural  causes  for  how  I  came  here  from  my 
parents,  and  the  world  preceding  me,  you  must  also  account 
for  my  being  here  at  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  should 
explain  how  the  law  of  Evolution  necessitates  the  appearance 
of  the  stones,  trees,  flowers,  animals,  and  men,  such  as  we  know 
them,  you  have  still  to  explain  why  the  original  atoms  out  of 
which  these  things  were  evolved  were  so  loaded  with  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces,  and  not  otherwise.  A  further  illustration 
will  perhaps  serve  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear  to  the 
reader.  Take,  for  example,  a  cannon  fired  by  electricity.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  as  the  connexion  of  the 
different  links  in  the  process  by  which  the  cannon  is  fired 
would  not  be  understood,  an  invisible  will  would  be  believed 
to  be  stationed  at  each  point  of  connexion — at  the  junction  of 
the  battery  with  the  wires,  and  of  the  wires  with  the  gun 
powder — in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  observed. 
But,  from  the  time  that  civilization  had  advanced  far  enough 
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to  enable  men  to  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  different 
parts  by  natural  causes,  no  invisible  interference  would  be 
necessary  at  any  point  of  the  circuit,  and  none  would  be 
believed  in.  And  yet,  if  no  invisible  will  were  necessary  at 
any  point  of  the  chain,  we  should  still  be  bound  to  refer  the 
•contrivance  as  a  whole  to  an  intelligent  will.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  World.  At  one  time  the  connexions  of  the  various 
phenomena  were  so  little  understood,  that  deities  had  to  be 
assumed  at  almost  every  link  in  the  chain ;  after  a  while,  only 
here  and  there  a  one  was  assumed  at  the  more  hidden  con 
nexions  ;  until  finally  only  one  Deity  was  necessary,  and  He 
was  allowed  to  interfere  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  in  certain 
more  or  less  defined  ways.  At  the  present  time,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  all  phenomena  whatsoever  are 
explainable  by  natural  causes.  Does  this  fact,  if  true, 
necessarily  do  away  with  the  Deity  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  only 
shifts  Him  further  back — from  interference  at  the  connexions 
of  the  links,  to  the  design,  aim,  and  reason  of  the  whole. 
Before  the  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered,  Kepler  believed 
that  the  planets  were  kept  in  their  orbits  by  spirits  who  guided 
their  courses ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  natural  cause  of  the 
movement  was  unknown,  he  referred  it  to  a  will  like  his  own. 
When  gravitation  was  discovered,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  and  no  further  questions  were  asked  about  it. 
But  does  not  gravitation  itself,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
system  of  things,  require  a  reason  ?  Comte,  and  the  Materialists 
ignore  or  forget  that  even  after  the  successive  links  in  the  chain 
of  phenomena  are  found  to  be  explained  by  natural  laws,  the 
chain  as  a  whole,  in  past,  present,  and  future,  is  itself  a  fact 
requiring  explanation.  And  as  this  is  a  fact  that  can  never  be 
referred  to  natural  causes  for  explanation,  we  are  bound,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  law  we  are  discussing,  to  refer  it  to  an 
intelligent  Will  or  Deity.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  stultify 
the  very  law  to  which  we  have  given  our  adhesion,  and  thereby 
to  break  up  that  harmony  of  the  mind  which  we  have  seen  to 
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be,  for  mortals,  the  last  and  only  test  of  truth,  the  last  and  only 
foundation  for  belief.  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
already  discovered  so  many  natural  causes  for  phenomena  that 
were  formerly  unaccountable,  or  believed  to  be  supernatural, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why,  at  some  future  time,  we  should  not 
discover  the  cause  of  the  Universe  itself.  In  reply,  I  would 
only  say  that  the  discoveries  of  man  that  constitute  his  civiliza 
tion,  are  really  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  not  real 
causes  at  all ;  and  therefore  that  the  cause  of  the  Universe  can 
never  be  known,  but  must  be  referred  to  an  intelligent  Will  or 
Deity ;  the  nature  of  that  Will — whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
infinite  or  finite,  and  the  like — being  a  fair  subject  for  differences 
of  opinion,  according  to  the  depth  of  insight  of  the  observer 
into  the  constitution  of  that  effect  which  is  known  as  the  World. 
And  here  I  desire  to  refer  to  an  anomaly  in  Comte  which  I 
have  by  no  means  overlooked,  but  which  for  convenience  I 
have  reserved  for  this  place.  The  reader  will  have  observed 
that  I  have  assumed  that  Comte  denied  the  existence  of  the 
Deity.  Now  this  is  not  precisely  and  literally  the  fact. 
Although  he  really  did  not  believe  in  His  existence,  and 
although  all  his  arguments,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  to  such 
disbelief,  he  nevertheless  does  not  go  so  far  as  absolutely  to 
•deny  His  existence.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that  if  you 
will  have  a  hypothesis  of  the  World  (which  he  thinks  very 
foolish  of  you),  the  hypothesis  of  an  Intelligent  Mind  is  more 
probable  than  Atheism ;  but  it  is  at  best  only  a  hypothesis. 
The  reason  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  logical  outcome  of 
his  principles  as  well  as  his  own  private  belief  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  avowed  position  on  the  other,  is  this — that  while  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  assume  a  Deity  in  order  to 
explain  the  connexion  of  the  separate  links  in  the  chain  of 
phenomena  known  as  the  Universe,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
the  obvious  implication  of  his  own  law,  that  the  Universe,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  referred  to  a  cause,  and  that  that  cause  must  be 
an  intelligent  Will,  But  by  making  his  own  belief  co-extensive 
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only  with  what  can  be  scientifically  known  (the  fallacy  of  which 
I  have  already  demonstrated),  he  was  driven  to  deny  practically 
the  existence  of  a  Deity ;  and  by  making  Humanity  the  object 
of  his  religion,  he  was  bound  practically  to  ignore  Him 
altogether. 

Having  thus  shown  that  Comte's  two  great  arguments 
against  the  existence  of  the  Deity  fall  to  the  ground,  before 
proceeding  further  I  feel  bound  to  give  greater  completeness 
to  the  present  discussion  by  showing  positive  reasons  why  the 
belief  in  the  Deity  is  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  mind. 
But  first  I  must  make  some  preliminary  observations  to  clear 
up  misconceptions  and  put  the  reader  in  a  better  position  for 
judging  the  issues  involved.  To  begin  with,  I  would  observe 
that  just  as  the  image  of  a  camera  on  the  wall  is  but  the 
enlarged  picture  of  the  image  in  the  instrument,  so  theories  of 
the  World  are  but  enlarged  pictures  of  theories  of  the  Human 
Mind,  and  are  framed  on  the  model  of  our  own  personal 
experiences.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  among  a  large 
number  of  advanced  minds  at  the  present  time,  nothing  is  con 
sidered  more  absurd  and  out  of  date  than  what  is  called 
Anthropomorphism,  or  the  endowing  of  the  Great  Cause  of 
things  with  human  attributes.  To  believe  that  the  Deity  is 
constructed  after  the  model  of  our  own  mind,  is  considered  as 
ridiculous  as  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
Universe,  and  human  beings  the  objects  for  whose  special 
delectation  the  whole  galaxy  of  suns  and  planets  and  stars 
have  been  created.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  agreement 
and  weight  of  opinion  on  this  point,  I  shall  venture  to  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  to  believe  that  the  Cause  of  the  Universe 
can  be  conceived  of  in  terms  other  than  those  of  our  own 
personality  (or  part  of  our  personality),  is  as  hopeless  a 
hallucination  as  to  believe  that  by  any  effort  whatever  one  can 
jump  off  one's  own  shadow,  or  lift  oneself  out  of  one's  own  boots. 
Indeed,  after  running  through  the  systems  of  philosophers  with 
an  eye  to  this  question,  I  will  undertake  to  show  in  any 
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system  of  Philosophy  whatever  that  has  a  coherent  scheme, 
where  the  author's  conception  of  the  Cause  of  Things  is  drawn 
from  theories  or  experiences  of  the  human  mind.  And 
although  many  have  imagined  that  they  have  dodged  the 
inevitable  conditions,  none  have  succeeded  in  more  than  appear 
ance.  What  they  have  done  is  this — they  have  either  made  the 
Deity  a  reflection  of  human  attributes  of  so  impalpable  and 
abstract  a  character  as  not  to  be  recognisable  as  human;  or 
they  have  made  Him  a  reflection  of  a  part  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  too  a  part  so  low  and  indistinctive  in  its  nature  as  to 
appear  at  first  sight  quite  impersonal.  Spinoza,  for  example, 
of  all  thinkers,  had  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  conceiving 
of  the  Deity  after  the  model  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  his 
system  of  Philosophy  he  fancied  he  had  evaded  the  difficulty 
by  making  God  a  mere  affair  of  Extension  and  Thought.  But, 
as  Dr.  Martineau  has  so  well  pointed  out,  where  did  he  get  the 
idea  of  Extension  but  from  his  own  body,  or  of  Thought  but 
from  his  own  mind  1  Extension  and  Thought  are  simply  the 
two  most  abstract  and  universal  predicates  of  body  and  mind 
respectively.  And  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  so  abstract 
and  shadowy,  so  bloodless  and  impalpable,  that  they  appeared 
to  Spinoza  to  be  quite  impersonal,  and  free  from  any  taint  of 
Anthropomorphism.  Nevertheless,  a  little  reflection  shows 
that,  although  so  ghostlike  and  impalpable,  they  are  but 
shadows  and  emanations  of  ourselves. 

Herbert  Spencer,  too,  the  most  uncompromising,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  present  opponents  of  Anthropomorphism,  finding  himself 
unable  to  deny  a  cause  for  the  visible  Universe,  casts  about 
him  to  find  one  that  shall  be  quite  above  suspicion.  He  at  last 
finds  what  he  is  seeking  for  in  an  Unknown  Force,  and 
imagines  that  he  has  thereby  escaped  those  toils  into  which  so 
many  have  fallen.  But  just  as  Spinoza's  Deity  was  a  kind  of 
beatified  ghost  of  Man  projected  into  Space,  Spencer's  Deity 
is  the  projection  of  a  certain  idea — the  idea  of  force — drawn 
from  the  lowest  and  least  characteristic  part  of  our  personality, 
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viz.,  the  sense-perceptions.  To  have  made  the  Great  Cause  ol 
things  wise,  just,  and  good,  would  have  been  to  have  shocked 
Spencer  by  its  glaring  Anthropomorphism,  but  to  make  Him  an 
Unknown  Force  shorn  of  all  those  attributes  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and  goodness  that  are  distinctively  human,  was  to  make 
it  appear,  unless  carefully  scrutinized,  that  having  so  little 
characteristic  of  human  beings,  He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  them  at  all.  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  look  into  it,  we 
find  that  the  idea  of  force  is,  as  I  have  said  above,  drawn  from 
a  part  of  ourselves,  viz.,  our  sense-perceptions,  and  is,  in  so  far, 
anthropomorphic.  So  that  Spencer,  instead  of  making  the 
Great  Cause  quite  impersonal,  as  he  believed  he  was  doing, 
really  made  Him  after  the  image  of  the  lowest  and  least  dis 
tinctive  part  of  our  personality.  And  after  railing  at  Anthro 
pomorphism  because  it  endowed  the  Deity  with  the  higher 
attributes  of  human  nature,  he  falls  straightway  into  the  same 
pit  himself,  only,  instead  of  the  higher  attributes,  he  endows 
the  Deity  with  ideas  drawn  from  those  lowest  attributes  which 
we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  the  ques 
tion  is  not  whether  we  are  going  to  fashion  the  Cause  of  the 
World  after  the  image  of  ourselves,  for  that  no  mortal  can 
avoid,  but  whether  we  shall  fashion  Him  from  superficial  and 
one-sided  theories  of  ourselves,  or  from  wide  and  harmonious 
ones. 

If,  then,  the  Cause  of  the  Universe  must  be  conceived  of  in 
terms  of  our  own  experience,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
question  as  to  whether  we  shall  believe  in  an  intelligent  Will  or 
Deity  or  not,  will  turn  on  what  is  involved  in  the  true  idea 
of  causation.  If  we  understand  by  causation  what  is  meant 
by  it  in  scientific  investigations,  viz.,  the  most  conspicuous 
physical  antecedent,  it  is  evident  that  to  fully  satisfy  the  demand 
for  cause  it  would  only  be  necessary  that  things  should  have 
been  evolved  out  of  one  another  in  an  endless  series  through  all 
Time,  and  by  no  means  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
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intelligent  Will  underlying  the  whole  procession  of  phenomena 
in  past,  present,  and  future.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that  real  causation  always  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
will,  it  is  evident  that  to  give  that  harmony  to  the  mind  on 
which  alone  truth  can  repose,  we  must  believe  in  an  intelligent 
Will  as  the  Cause  of  things,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Deity. 
According,  therefore,  to  our  idea  of  causation  will  be  our 
religious  belief.  Now,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conclusion  on  this 
point,  I  will  begin  by  observing  that  the  only  cause  of  which 
we  can  have  any  knowledge  or  experience  is  that  of  our  own 
wills  in  moving  our  bodies,  or  objects  around  us  ;  and  consists, 
therefore,  in  the  passage  from  a  mental  act  to  a  physical  act, 
from  mind  to  matter.  And  as  this  is  our  only  experience  of 
causation,  it  is  evident  (if  we  are  bound  to  construe  the  Cause 
of  things  in  terms  of  our  own  experience)  that  if  left  to  our 
own  native  intuitions  we  should,  as  all  religions  have  done, 
refer  the  Universe  to  the  agency  of  some  great  Mind  known  as 
the  Deity.  In  so  doing,  we  should  be  giving  that  harmony 
to  the  mind  which  true  belief  demands.  But  our  conclusion, 
although  simple  and  rational,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  un 
challenged.  Science  interposes  and  asserts  that  that  mental  act 
of  will  which  we  imagine  to  be  the  only  true  idea  of  cause  (as 
indeed  it  is  the  only  conscious  experience  of  cause),  is  at  bottom 
not  a  real  cause  at  all,  but  is  merely  a  mental  manifestation  or 
shadow  of  a  real  cause ;  which  real  cause  is  the  vibration  and 
molecular  activity  of  the  brain  and  nervous  centres.  So  that 
what  is  involved  in  real  causation,  according  to  Physical 
Science,  is  not  the  passage  of  a  mental  act  into  a  physical  one, 
but  merely  the  passage  of  a  physical  antecedent  into  a  physical 
tonsequent,  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  proper  nature ;  the 
mental  act  called  the  will  being  nothing  but  a  mere  shadow  and 
attendant  of  the  physical  molecular  vibrations,  and  playing  no 
more  part  as  a  real  cause  than  any  other  shadow.  If,  then,  our 
theory  of  the  Universe  is,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  a  projection 
of  our  theory  of  our  own  minds ;  and  if  in  our  own  minds  the 
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will  is  not  a  real  cause  at  all,  but  is  merely  a  shadow  of  the  real 
cause ;  it  is  evident  that  the  belief  in  a  great  Mind  or  Will  as 
the  cause  of  the  Universe  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  be 
superseded  by  that  materialistic  view  which  asserts  that  there 
is  nothing  more  in  the  Universe  than  a  series  of  physical 
antecedents  and  consequents  evolving  out  of  one  another 
through  all  Time. 

Now,  in  replying  to  this  position  taken  up  by  the 
Materialists,  I  shall  not  attempt  so  much  to  impeach  the 
facts  on  which  they  rely,  as  to  show  that,  metaphorically 
speaking,  they  are  looking  at  the  world  from  between  their 
legs,  and  in  consequence,  instead  of  harmony  and  truth,  can 
get  nothing  but  chaos  and  confusion.  All  our  conversation 
assumes  that  we  are  as  conscious  of  possessing  intellect,  sense 
of  beauty,  music,  and  the  like,  as  we  are  of  possessing  what  is 
called  will.  If  therefore  you  insist  that  the  will  has  no  real 
existence,  but  is  merely  the  mental  manifestation  or  shadow  of 
molecular  vibrations  in  the  brain,  there  is  no  logical  alternative 
but  that  you  should  deny  real  existence  to  our  other  conscious 
mental  attributes.  On  the  same  grounds  that  you  deny  the 
real  existence  of  the  will,  I  can  deny  the  real  existence  of  the 
intellect.  I  can  justly  affirm  that  it,  too,  is  only  a  mental 
manifestation  or  shadow  of  certain  molecular  vibrations  in  the 
brain  substance,  and  therefore  can  have  no  real  existence. 
Beauty,  too,  I  can  justly  regard  as  a  mere  illusion,  not  a 
reality — a  mere  arrangement  of  matter  in  certain  forms,  and 
which  vanishes  if  looked  at  through  the  microscope.  Music, 
too,  is  merely  the  effect  of  certain  material  vibrations  on 
material  tissue,  and  therefore  has  no  real  existence.  From  the 
same  standpoint,  magnanimity,  heroism,  virtue,  and  even  truth 
itself,  equally  with  sensuality  and  baseness,  are  but  movements 
of  certain  cells  in  certain  directions,  nothing  more.  So  that  if 
you  will  insist  in  looking  at  the  world  through  your  legs,  and, 
like  that  Materialist  who  carried  away  from  a  performance  of 
Puganini  only  the  number  of  times  that  great  player  had  moved 
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his  elbow  during  the  entertainment,  will  insist  on  taking  as 
your  standpoint  of  observation,  not  the  mental  attributes  of 
man,  but  the  physical  basis  of  these  attributes,  you  will  not 
only  kill  the  will  as  a  real  existence,  but  you  will  also  kill 
intellect,  poetry,  music,  truth,  and  all  ranks  and  differences  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  In  a  word,  you  will  destroy  every 
'  category  '  of  the  mind,  and  will  leave  nothing  in  the  Universe 
but  a  dead  hulk,  a  barren  desert  of  matter  and  motion ;  and  as 
even  these  are  known  only  through  the  senses,  they  too  may  be 
denied,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Universe  should  exist  in 
reality  as  the  particular  constitution  of  our  senses  makes  it 
appear  to  us. 

Such  is  the  chaos  into  which  the  world  would  fall  were  it 
looked  at  from  the  Materialistic  point  of  view.  To  get  its 
harmonies  (and,  after  all,  these  harmonies,  whether  they  are 
brought  out  of  matter  or  spirit,  are  about  all  the  truth  we  can 
ever  hope  to  reach  in  this  life),  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not 
look  at  what  can  be  theoretically  questioned  or  denied,  but  at 
what  must  be  practically  believed.  I  am  bound  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  external  world,  and  in  my  search  for  truth 
to  build  on  it  as  on  a  real  and  solid  foundation,  although 
philosophers  may  deny  that  it  has  any  real  existence  in  itself. 
I  practically  believe  in  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice, 
magnanimity  and  meanness  of  spirit,  self-sacrifice  and  selfish 
ness,  although  Materialists,  reducing  them  ah1  alike  to  the 
vibrations  of  indifferent  molecules,  are  logically  bound  to  deny 
any  real  difference  between  them.  I  practically  believe  in  the 
real  existence  of  intelligence,  beauty,  music,  poetry,  and  truth, 
although  these,  too,  like  the  rest,  may  all  be  resolved  into  the 
movements  of  unmeaning  cells  and  forces.  In  the  same  way, 
therefore,  I  am  bound  to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  will, 
although  Materialists  affirm  that  it  is  only  the  shadow  and 
accompaniment  of  molecular  motion  in  nervous  centres.  If, 
ihen,  the  harmony  of  the  mind  demands  a  cause  for  the  visible 
Universe,  and  if  the  only  experience  I  have  of  cause  is  the 
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mental  act  of  will,  it  is  evident  that  I  am  bound,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  mind,  to  regard  the  Universe  as  the  effect  of 
an  intelligent  Will  or  Deity.  Not  that  I  know  that  the  Deity 
has  a  real  existence,  any  more  than  I  know  that  the  external 
world  has  a  real  existence;  all  I  know  is  that  I  am  so  con 
stituted  that  to  give  harmony  to  the  mind,  I  must  believe  in  His 
existence,  otherwise  all  my  consolidated  beliefs  would  fall  into 
chaos  and  ruin.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  explain 
how  a  will  or  mind  can  be  the  cause  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  how  one  unit  of  matter  can  attract  another  while  re 
pelling  it,  nevertheless  I  am  compelled  to  believe  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  mind  is  united  with  the  matter  of  the  brain  and 
its  molecular  activity.  It  is  not  connected  by  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  scientific  sense,  for  that  demands 
equivalence  between  the  two  terms,  and  mind  can  have  no 
equivalence  either  in  nature  or  force  with  brain  substance.  It 
is  enough  that  I  must  believe  in  the  fact  of  the  connexion.  I 
do  not  know  how  my  will  can  be  the  cause  of  my  bodily 
movements,  it  is  enough  that  I  should  believe  the  fact.  So, 
too,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  enough  that  I  should  believe  in  the 
Deity  without  explaining  hoiu  He  is  the  Cause  of  Things. 

Besides,  as  the  material  Universe  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  account  for  matter,  but  only  for  that  on  which  matter 
depends,  viz.,  mind;  and  that  an  intelligent  mind  should  be 
the  cause  of  an  intelligent  mind  is  not  impossible  to  realise. 

But  we  still  have  to  ask,  if  real  causation  involves  the  idea 
of  will,  what  is  that  scientific  causation  which  is  equally 
authoritative?  In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  the  relation  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
scientific  causation,  although  a  necessary  relation,  is  not  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  at  all.  To  make  this  clear,  let  us 
imagine  the  Universe  in  process  of  evolution  from  its  nebulous 
condition  onward  through  the  formation  of  stars  and  planets,, 
down  to  the  appearance  of  animals  and  plants  and  man.  Now, 
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in  the  language  of  Science,  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world  of 
yesterday  are  said  to  be  the  causes  of  the  forces  seen  in  the 
phenomena  of  to-day,  which  forces  are  in  turn  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  to-morrow.  That  is  to  say,  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  and  motion  in  the  world  of  to-day  was 
there  yesterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow,  only  under  changed 
forms.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  world  of  yesterday,  to  day, 
and  to-morrow  are  connected  by  a  necessary  bond  called 
causation,  is  simply  to  say  that  they  are  connected  by  the 
necessity  there  is  of  the  same  quantity  of  force  remaining  the 
same,  in  spite  of  changes  of  form.  At  bottom,  it  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  necessary  but  identical  proposition  that 
two  and  two  always  make  or  cause  four,  or  that  four  is  always 
the  result  or  effect  of  two  and  two  or  their  equivalents.  This  is 
no  more  a  case  of  real  causation  than  if  you  took  a  piece  of 
clay  in  one  shape  and  squeezed  it  into  another,  and  then  again 
into  a  third,  and  called  the  first  shape  the  cause  of  the  second, 
and  the  second  of  the  third.  The  truth  is,  the  term  cause,  as 
used  in  Science,  is  merely  a  convenient  expression,  it  is  not  a 
philosophical  one.  Scientific  causes  are  only  orderly  effects. 
The  stone  thrown  into  the  air  falls  to  the  ground.  Why? 
Because  the  attraction  of  gravitation  brings  it  down,  that  is  to 
say,  only  because  all  other  things  are  seen  to  fall  under  the  like 
circumstances.  But  to  the  question  why  things  should  fall  at 
all,  why  gravitation  should  take  part  in  the  system  of  things  at 
all,  no  answer  can  be  given  but  that  so  it  stands  in  the  will  of 
God.  Were  still  further  proof  needed  that  scientific  causation 
is  not  real  causation,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Science 
uses  the  words  cause  and  law  interchangeably.  For  example, 
when  the  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered,  many  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  had  hitherto  been  inexplicable  were 
said  to  be  explained,  so  that  if  a  stone  fell  to  the  ground  and 
the  cause  was  asked,  it  was  said  to  be  gravitation.  It  is  the 
same  at  the  present  time  when  any  new  law  is  discovered  ;  for 
it  enables  us  to  assign  causes  to  whole  groups  of  previously- 
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obscure  effects.  If  cause  and  law  are  in  Science  thus  inter 
changeable,  it  is  evident  that  scientific  causation  is  not  real 
causation  at  all ;  for  what  has  the  mere  order  of  phenomena  to 
do  with  the  real  causation  of  them  ? 


^ 


CHAPTER    III. 


A  CONFUSION  OF   PLANES. 

["TAYING  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  Comte  cannot 
-*—•-  logically  get  rid  of  the  Deity,  I  now  proceed  to  the  second 
•division  of  the  subject,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  even  if 
he  could  get  rid  of  Him,  he  could  not  make  Humanity  the  object 
•of  human  worship.  That  Humanity  is  not  the  natural  object  of 
Religion,  and  by  no  logical  artifice  can  be  made  so,  will  become 
apparent  if  we  glance  at  the  religions  of  the  world  historically. 
No  one,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  in  Fetischism  the  object  of 
worship  was  not  the  star,  animal,  or  stone,  as  such,  but  the 
star,  animal,  or  stone,  as  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  some 
indwelling  will  or  spirit,  which  will  or  spirit  was  the 
real  object  of  worship.  So,  too,  in  Polytheism  it  was  not 
the  thunderbolt,  the  tempest,  or  the  fire  that  was  the  real 
object  of  prayer  and  propitiation,  but  the  invisible  will  of  Jove, 
Neptune,  or  Vulcan,  believed  to  be  behind  these  phenomena 
and  controlling  them.  And,  as  we  all  know,  the  God  of  Mono 
theism  is  not  anything  visible  or  tangible,  but  is  that  great 
Mind  and  Will  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  Universe. 
If,  then,  the  various  historical  religions  have  had  as  objects  of 
worship  those  invisible  Beings  that  transcend  the  sphere  of 
^experience,  it  follows  that,  logically,  the  object  of  any  future 
religion  must  lie  in  the  same  plane  of  the  transcendental  and 
invisible.  Even  Spencer,  the  most  inexorable  of  realists,  admits 
this  when  he  says  that,  '  if  knowledge  cannot  monopolise  con 
sciousness,  if  it  must  always  continue  possible  for  the  mind  to 
•dwell  upon  that  which  transcends  knowledge,  then  there  can 
never  cease  to  be  a  place  for  something  of  the  nature  of 
Religion  ;  since  Religion,  under  all  its  forms,  is  distinguished 
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from  every  thing  else  in  this,  that  its  subject-matter  is  that 
which  passes  the  sphere  of  experience.'  But  Comte,  notino- 
the  wide  diversity  in  the  objects  of  the  various  sentiments  at 
different  times,  sees  no  reason  why  the  religious  sentiment 
should  not  have  an  equally  wide  range  in  its  choice  of  objects, 
and  argues  that  if  courage,  for  example,  which  at  one  time  had 
personal  prowess  as  its  object,  now  has  so  different  a  thing  aa 
the  defence  of  moral  principles,  there  is  no  reason  why  religion, 
which  at  one  time  had  a  Deity  as  its  object,  should  not  now 
have  Humanity.  Now,  the  fallacy  in  this  is  evident.  For  if 
Courage,  Love,  and  the  other  sentiments  change  their  objects 
according  to  men's  insight  and  stage  of  culture,  the  change  i& 
merely  from  one  object  to  another  in  the  same  plane — the  plane 
of  experience,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  legitimate.  And  if 
Religion,  also,  has  changed  its  objects  from  time  to  time,  haa 
changed  from  many  gods  to  a  few  gods,  from  a  few  gods  to  one 
god,  from  bad  gods  to  good  gods,  nevertheless  the  objects  all 
lie  in  the  same  plane — the  plane  of  the  transcendental — and 
therefore  the  change  is  quite  legitimate.  But  when  Comte 
proposes  to  make  Humanity  the  object  of  religion,  he  at  once 
dashes  and  confounds  together  two  planes  of  thought  which 
the  intuitions  of  men  in  all  ages  have  kept  distinct  and  separate, 
viz.,  the  sphere  of  religion,  which  has  always  lain  in  the 
invisible  and  transcendental,  and  the  sphere  of  duty,  which  has 
always  lain  in  the  work-a-day  world  of  men  and  women.  This 
is  as  fatal  a  jumble  and  confusion  of  mental  categories  as  if  in 
our  life  and  conversation  we  should  quietly  assume  as  identical 
such  different  attributes  as  love  and  sensuality,  reverence  and 
fear,  duty  and  self-interest,  honesty  and  prudence  ;  and  on  this 
assumed  identity  should  proceed  to  rear  a  vast  and  complicated 
system  of  thought.  That  Comte  really  does  make  religion  and 
duty  identical,  will  be  seen  by  a  single  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  one  of  his  most  eminent  living  representatives. 
'The  substance  and  crown  of  Religion,'  says  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  '  is  to  answer  the  question  what  is  my  duty  in  the 
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world,  my  duty  to  my  fellow-beings,  my  duty  to  the  world  and 
all  that  is  in  it  and  of  it.     Duty,  moral  purpose,  moral  improve 
ment,  is  the  last  word  and  deepest  word  of  Religion.     Eeligion 
is   summed  up   in   Duty.'      Indeed,  we   should  have   known 
beforehand,  from  Comte's  general  view  of  the  world,  that  he 
must   of  necessity  have  made   religion    and    duty  identical. 
Regarding  Humanity  as  an  organism,  and  individuals  as  the 
cells  of  which  it  is  composed  (each  cell,  while  doing  its  own 
separate  work,  nevertheless  working  harmoniously  for  the  good 
of  the  whole)  ;  and  believing,  moreover,  in  no  existence  behind 
the  visible  world,  no  underlying  Cause  giving  to  things  their 
aim  and  reason,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  world  must 
have  been,  for  him,  how  to  make  these  separate  individuals,  in 
each  of  whom  self-interest  is  predominant,  so  far  subordinate 
their  self-interest,  as  to  work  harmoniously  for  the  welfare  of 
Humanity  as  a  whole.    That  is  to  say,  his  object  was  to  discover 
what  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  his  neighbour  and  to  the  whole 
society  of  which  he  forms  a  part.     In  other  words,  Humanity 
was  both  the  reason  and  object  of  his  endeavours,  both  his 
duty  and  his  religion.     That  Comte  should  have  centred  both 
religion  and  duty  in  one  and  the   same   object,  when   their 
natural  objects  lie  on  altogether  distinct  planes,  was  virtually  to 
admit  that  he  had  no  object  for  religion  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  and  understood  by  men.     Having  no  belief 
in  any  existence  beyond  the  visible  world,  he  had  no  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  what  men  call  religion.     But  in  his  anxiety  to 
erect  a  system  of  thought  that  should  satisfy  every  side  of 
man's  nature  (and  that,  too,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  was 
no  background  of  existence  behind  the  visible  world),  he  was 
obliged  to  knock  into  one,  two  sentiments  which  the  intuitions 
of  mankind  have  always  kept  apart,  and  so  forever  vitiated  the 
system   of     thought    which    he    so    laboriously    constructed. 
Spencer,  too,  fell  into  the  same  error,  but  in  a  different  way. 
Like  Comte,  he  wished  to  reconcile  Religion  and  Science,  and 
the  only  way  he  could  do  this  effectually  was  by  showing  that 
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.at  bottom  they  both  rested  on  the  same  basis,  and  not  on  two 
distinct  bases  as  was  generally  supposed.  But,  unlike  Comte, 
he  believed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  sphere  of  religion  was  in 
the  invisible  and  transcendental ;  and  accordingly,  while  Comte 
made  Eeligion  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  Science,  viz.,  the  real 
world,  he  made  Science  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  Religion,  viz., 
the  transcendental  world.  The  attempt  to  make  so  real  and 
material  a  thing  as  Science  rest  on  so  transcendental  a  basis  as 
Eeligion,  gave  rise,  in  the  case  of  Spencer,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  to  the  most  ingenious  exhibition  of  intellectual  sleight- 
•of-hand  that  has  been  known  in  modern  philosophy. 

But  before  we  have  completely  established  our  proof  that 
Humanity  cannot  logically  be  made  the  object  of  Religion,  we 
must  confront  the  still  more  plausible  argument  of  Comte,  viz., 
that  the  feelings  of  reverence,  love,  and  the  like  which  make  up 
the  religious  sentiment,  have  their  natural  and  appropriate 
objects  in  our  fellow-men,  and  that  therefore  to  look  for  them 
in  another  world  is  quite  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.  Now,  in 
reference  to  this  argument  I  wish  to  remark,  by  way  of  pre 
liminary,  that  any  sentiment,  passion,  or  idea,  that  is  strong 
enough  to  bind  the  discordant  elements  of  man's  nature  into  a 
unity  of  aim  and  effort,  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  said  to  be  his 
religion.  When  the  gallant  knight -errant  in  the  fairy  tale 
embarked  on  perilous  and  romantic  adventures  to  win  the  smiles 
and  favour  of  the  fair  lady  whose  haughty  beauty  had  pierced 
his  heart,  and  laid  him  captive  at  her  feet,  his  devotion  may 
justly  enough  be  said  to  have  been  his  religion.  When  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  of  his  wife,  '  her  memory  is  to  me  religion,  and 
her  bright  example,  summing  up  as  it  does  all  excellence,  is  the 
standard  by  which  I  regulate  my  life/  he,  too,  used  the  term  in 
Si  sufficiently  distinct  and  intelligible  sense.  And  when  in 
popular  parlance  we  hear  any  great  master-passion  by  which  a 
man  is  impelled,  spoken  of  as  his  religion — whether  it  be  money- 
getting,  ambition,  fame,  position,  or  the  struggle  to  realize  the 
*In  the  chapter  on  Herbert  Spencer  in  my  "Religion  of  the  Future." 
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ideal  in  the  drama,  poetry,  or  art,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Alexander  to  found  a  universal  empire ;  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  to  free  the  slave ;  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,, 
to  consummate  the  unification  of  Italy.  And  so  in  the  same 
way  if  the  idea  of  Humanity,  like  that  of  Patriotism,  is  strong 
enough  to  give  unity  of  aim  and  effect  to  a  man's  life,  and  wide 
enough  to  give  unity  of  aim  and  effect  to  the  lives  of  all,  there 
is  no  objection  to  calling  it  a  religion.  But  to  imagine  that 
this  derivative  and  more  or  less  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
word  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  as 
puerile  as  to  imagine  that  when  a  man  speaks  of  being  in 
Heaven  after  coming  out  of  some  intense  agony,  his  words  are 
to  be  taken  literally.  By  Religion,  in  the  common  acceptation, 
is  meant  the  belief  men  have  in  the  great  Cause  of  things  and 
their  relation  to  that  Cause.  For  Comte  to  attach  any  other 
meaning  to  the  terms,  and  afterward  to  argue  as  if  he  meant  by 
it  what  we  mean  by  it,  is  to  completely  confuse  and  mystify 
the  reader.  Comte  had  no  belief  in  a  great  Cause  of  the 
Universe,  and  therefore  had  no  object  of  Religion  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  instead  of  dropping 
the  word  when  the  object  of  the  thing  itself  was  gone,  he  still 
retained  the  word,  but  gave  it  quite  a  different  interpretation. 
Having  no  object  for  the  term  in  its  usual  meaning,  he  fell 
back  on  the  derivative  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  above 
instances,  and  played  with  the  two  as  if  they  were  identical. 
Hence  the  reader's  perplexity. 

If,  then,  Religion  in  its  true  sense  means  the  belief  men  have 
in  the  nature  of  the  great  Cause  of  Things  and  their  relation  to 
that  Cause,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  feelings  of 
reverence,  love,  and  the  like,  which  make  up  the  religious 
sentiment,  have  their  natural  sphere  among  our  fellow-men,  our 
fellow-men  are  necessarily  the  objects  of  Religion.  On  the  con 
trary,  it  is  because  men  are  the  symbols  and  representatives  in 
Time  of  that  great  Cause  which  is  the  true  object  of  Religion. 
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that  they  call  forth  in  us  the  religious  sentiment.  Nor  is  there 
anything  extraordinary  or  exceptional  in  this.  In  olden  times, 
the  person  of  a  king  was  sacred  because  he  was  believed  to  be 
the  vice-regent  of  God ;  at  the  present  time,  because  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  unity  and  dignity  of  the  State  ;  in  either 
case,  in  virtue  of  his  symbolical  and  representative  capacity 
only.  It  is  the  same  with  the  persons  of  ambassadors,  and  of 
all  state-officials  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Even  flags, 
crowns,  sceptres,  and  other  symbols  of  king  and  country, 
although  they  absolutely  have  no  intrinsic  value,  call  forth  the 
same  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  as  the  things  them 
selves  which  they  represent.  So,  too,  with  Nature.  The  feel 
ing,  for  example,  that  goes  out  from  us  to  a  beautiful  flower  is 
not  due  to  the  flower  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  anatomical 
structure,  a  mere  arrangement  of  form  and  colour,  but  is  due 
rather  to  that  hidden  invisible  Beauty  out  of  which  it  springs, 
and  of  which  its  little  life  is  the  transient  manifestation.  It  is 
this  invisible  Beauty  on  which  we  love  to  dwell  in  contempla 
ting  the  flower  and  the  short-lived  splendour  in  which  it  is 
arrayed.  Were  its  beauty  nothing  more  than  the  pleasure 
afforded  the  eye  by  the  mere  harmony  of  material  outline  and 
the  blending  of  tints,  its  poetic  charms  would  vanish.  And 
hence,  if  beauty,  as  is  believed,  is  one  side  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  the  object  of  the  sentiment  would  be  not  the  flower 
itself,  but  that  which  it  expresses,  the  hint  it  gives  us  of  that 
deep  sea  of  Beauty  into  which  it  is  but  one  small  inlet. 
4  Things  more  excellent  than  any  symbol  are  seen  through 
symbols.'  It  is  the  same,  too,  with  those  great  human  attri 
butes  of  magnanimity,  heroism,  expansion  and  elevation  of 
mind,  which  call  forth  reverence,  love,  and  admiration  from 
human  souls.  For  just  as  the  dead,  cold,  marble  of  the  statue 
calls  forth  our  admiration  not  on  its  own  account  but  because 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  sculptor's  mind ;  as  beauty  of  form 
is  loved  less  for  itself  than  as  the  natural  symbol  of  the  beauty 
^of  mind  and  character ;  so  beauty  and  elevation  of  mind  them- 
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selves  are  reverenced  and  admired  because  they  are  the  highest 
symbols  we  have  on  earth  of  that  Divine  Mind  of  which  they 
are  the  temporary  embodiment — that  Divine  Mind  to  which  ah1 
civilization  and  progress  is  the  struggle  to  more  and  more 
nearly  approximate.  It  is  this  Divine  Mind  which  is  the 
secret  magnet  and  centre  of  attraction  for  human  souls,  and  not 
the  passing  human  forms  in  which  it  is  housed  and  lodged  for  a 
season.  So  that,  instead  of  Humanity  being,  as  Comte  believed, 
the  true  object  of  Religion,  because  our  religious  feelings  find 
in  human  beings  appropriate  objects  for  their  satisfaction,  our 
religious  feelings,  on  the  contrary,  are  called  forth  by  Humanity, 
because  human  beings  are  the  symbols  of  that  Divine  Cause 
which  is  the  only  true  object  of  the  religious  sentiment.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  Comte  contends,  that  the  object  of  Eeligion  must 
be  a  being  endowed  with  attributes  that  can  call  forth  rever 
ence,  admiration  and  love ;  but,  unless  the  intuitions  of  ah1 
ages  are  a  mistake,  that  object  cannot  be  any  being  like  our 
selves,  or  aggregate  of  beings  caUed  Humanity,  but  must  be 
that  great  Power  in  whom  we  and  all  other  beings  have  our 
roots,  that  invisible  Spring  of  Light  and  Life  in  whom  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  but  whose  effects  alone  we  are  permitted 
to  see. 

And  lastly,  if  we  cannot  logically  make  Humanity  the 
object  of  Religion,  neither  can  we  make  it  practically  the 
object  of  human  worship.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connexion  that  it  was  on  the  enthusiasm  which  Humanity 
was  expected  to  inspire,  when  elevated  into  an  object  of 
worship,  that  Comte  relied,  to  counteract  those  selfish  instincts 
of  human  nature  which  are  naturally  so  much  stronger  than  the 
moral  impulses.  To  excite  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  make  a 
man  forget  his  own  petty  interests,  an  object  must  not  only  be 
believed  to  be  a  true  object,  but  must  also  have  the  power  of 
kindling  the  imagination,  or  that  side  of  our  nature  which 
responds  to  the  infinite,  the  intangible,  the  unlimited.  A 
woman,  for  example,  may  have  all  the  virtues,  and  may 
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demonstrably  be  the  true  object  of  a  man's  love  and  devotion,, 
and  yet,  unless  she  touches  his  imagination  by  suggesting  a. 
higher  excellence  than  anywhere  appears  in  her  actions  or  con 
versation,  unless  indeed  she  opens  out  a  range  of  possibility  both 
of  heart  and  soul  that  shall  run  far  away  into  the  incalculable 
and  unlimited,  she  will  excite  no  lofty  enthusiasm,  no  heroic 
devotion,  no  self-sacrifice.  In  the  same  way,  too,  if  a  man  is 
thoroughly  to  subjugate  us  and  lead  us  after  him,  he  must  leave 
the  impression  of  a  greater  range  of  thought  and  feeling  than 
our  own.  But  should  we  in  our  expanding  life  at  last  come  up 
to  his  stature,  and  find  that  what  was  once  to  us  immeasurable 
and  incalculable  has  now  a  finite  and  limited  value  only,  his 
power  over  us  will  be  gone,  and  he  himself  will  never  again  be 
to  us  the  same  splendid  possibility  which  he  was  before.  We 
have  seen  his  limitations,  and  henceforward  it  is  all  over  with 
him.  Instead  of  being  that  boundless  sea  which  we  had 
imagined  him,  he  has  shrunk  into  a  lake,  a  pond,  on  whose 
waters,  indeed,  we  may  disport  ourselves  perhaps,  but  whose 
shores,  surveyable  all  around,  excite  none  of  that  awe  and 
emotion  wrhich  are  roused  in  us  by  the  illimitable,  the 
immeasurable,  the  unknown.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
Religion  which  is  to  affect  the  daily  life,  must  have  as  its 
object  something  that  will  fire  the  Imagination,  either  by  its 
own  inherent  qualities  or  by  the  halo  with  which  it  has  come  to^ 
be  invested.  The  imagination  once  kindled,  the  religious 
feelings  will  spring  up  spontaneously  ;  and  selfishness,  reined  in 
by  the  controlling  emotion  will  be  subordinated.  All  the  old 
religions  of  the  world  had,  in  their  gods,  objects  which  gave 
infinite  play  to  the  imagination,  by  reason  of  the  transcendent 
and  immeasurable  attributes  with  which  they  were  endowed ; 
and  so  called  forth  the  religious  emotions  spontaneously.  And 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  any  religion  which  shall  take 
on  itself  to  guide  the  future  of  mankind,  must  have  as  its 
object  a  Being  having  the  like  immeasurable  and  transcendent 
qualities.  But  Comte,  instead  of  trying  to  find  an  object  of 
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Religion  that  will  naturally  rouse  the  imagination,  and  so  draw 
out  the  religious  sentiment  spontaneously,  looks  out  for  an 
object  that  he  thinks  ought  to  draw  out  the  sentiment,  and 
having  found  it,  proceeds  to  set  it  before  us  in  such  an  attrac 
tive  form  as  to  fire  the  imagination,  hoping  thereby  to  induce 
the  feeling  desired ;  like  a  man  who,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
woman  whom  he  must  love,  looks  for  one  he  ought  to  love,  and 
then  tries  to  throw  such  a  romantic  idea  around  her,  as  shall 
rouse  the  wished-f or  emotion.  Believing  that  Humanity,  if  we 
are  to  do  it  any  good,  ought  to  call  forth  the  reverence,  love, 
and  devotion  of  human  souls,  or,  in  a  word,  their  religious 
sentiment,  Comte  proceeds  to  invest  it  with  the  necessary 
dignity,  by  calling  it  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Great  Organism, 
and  the  like,  thereby  giving  it  all  the  power  over  the  imagina 
tion  which  attaches  to  an  idea  so  mystic  and  sublime. 

Now,  I  must  admit  that  if  the  conception  of  Humanity  can 
be  so  presented  as  to  rouse  the  Imagination,  it  may  become  an 
object  of  worship,  whether  it  be  the  true  object  of  Religion  or 
not.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  idea  or  object  that 
can  kindle  the  imagination,  may  become  an  object  of  devotion, 
and  may  so  far  make  a  man  subordinate  his  selfishness  as  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  its  pursuit,  whether  it  be  money,  ambition, 
fame,  power,  position,  love,  science,  poetry,  or  art.  What, 
then,  we  ask,  are  those  attributes  which  Comte  sees  in 
Humanity  which  are  to  give  it  that  power  over  the  imagination 
necessary  to  make  it  an  object  of  worship  ?  In  the  first  place, 
says  Comte,  it  is  a  real  existence,  while  we  individuals  are 
only  metaphysical  abstractions.  And  why  is  it  a  real  existence 
and  we  mere  abstractions  1  Because  it  is  a  great  Organism, 
and  we  are  but  cells  in  its  huge  frame.  And  why  is  it  an 
organism  ?  Because,  like  other  organisms,  it  has  gone  througli 
regular  stages  of  growth  and  evolution,  known  as  the  Theolo 
gical,  Metaphysical  and  Positive  stages.  In  a  word,  says 
Comte,  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  in  whom  our  little  individual 

lives  are  absorbed  and  lost,  out  of  which  they  grow,  and  into 
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which  they  return  ;  just  as  the  individual  cells  of  a  bodily 
organism  die  and  are  replaced  by  others,  while  the  body,  as  a 
whole,  lives  on  and  retains  its  continuity  throughout.  And 
therefore,  argues  Comte,  it  not  only  ought  to  rouse  our 
imagination,  by  its  greatness,  its  vastness,  and  its  power,  but 
if  looked  at  steadily  and  fixedly  enough,  it  is  bound  to  do  so. 
Now  I  have  already  shown  in  a  former  chapter  that  Humanity 
is  an  organism  in  a  metaphorical  sense  merely,  not  in  that  strict 
and  definite  sense  attached  to  the  term  in  biology,  and  adopted 
by  Comte  as  the  basis  of  his  analogy.  I  will  only  remark,  in 
passing,  that  if  you  are  to  consider  Humanity  an  organism, 
merely  because  individual  human  beings  are  connected  by 
certain  necessary  bonds  of  thought  and  feeling  (and  therefore 
must  necessarily  evolve  in  definite  stages),  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  also  call  a  kaleidoscope  an  organism, 
because  its  fragments  are  so  related  that,  shake  them  how  you 
will,  they  will  always  arrange  themselves  in  certain  regular 
forms  ;  or  the  World  in  general  an  organism,  because,  according 
to  the  Evolution  hypothesis,  each  thing  is  so  related  to  all, 
that,  as  Carlyle  says,  not  an  Indian  can  quarrel  with  his  squaw 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  but  will  make  the  price 
of  beaver  rise ;  not  a  pebble  can  be  thrown  from  the  hand,  but 
will  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Universe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  human  beings  will  always  form  themselves  into  an 
organism,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed ;  but  that 
Humanity  is  a  ready-made  organism,  in  the  biological  sense 
used  by  Comte,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  assump 
tion,  and  therefore  a  most  hazardous  basis  on  which  to  construct 
a  system  of  Philosophy.  There  is  little  chance,  therefore,  that 
this  transparent  fiction  of  Humanity  being  the  Supreme 
Being  should  throw  such  an  imaginative  aureole  about  it  as  to 
make  it  an  object  of  worship.  But  there  is  still  another  fiction 
on  which  Comte  relies  to  make  Humanity  an  object  of  worship, 
and  that  is,  that  Humanity  is  greater  than  ourselves.  The 
reason  he  thinks  Humanity  is  greater  than  ourselves  is, 
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Because  to  the  stored-up  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
generations  that  have  preceded  us,  we  owe  all  that  is  best  in 
ourselves,  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge,  our  civilization, 
our  culture,  our  habits  of  life,  our  morality.  Now,  the 
absurdity  of  this  view  will  become  apparent  if  we  remember 
that,  now  that  Science  has  shown  the  continuity  of  all  species, 
the  earliest  generations  of  men  must  have  owed  all  that  was 
best  in  themselves  to  the  accumulated  stores  of  wisdom  of  the 
latest  generation  of  apes  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to  worship 
the  generations  of  men  that  have  preceded  us,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  also  worship  the  generations  of  apes 
that  preceded  them;  and  so  on  down  through  molluscs  and 
worms  and  frog-spawn  to  protoplasm  itself.  You  cannot  draw 
the  line  at  Humanity,  and  say  that  you  will  worship  no 
species  lower  and  more  remote  in  the  scale  ;  for,  in  doing  so, 
you  confess  that  something  has  been  implanted  in  man  that  is 
not  the  result  of  previous  experience  among  the  lower  races — a 
proposition  that  runs  quite  counter  to  all  scientific  modes  of 
interpretation.  Besides,  for  an  object  to  be  greater  than  our 
selves,  it  need  not  be  greater  in  mere  bulk  and  acquisition,  but 
must  be  higher  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  that  the  preceding 
generations  of  men  were  higher  than  us  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing. 

.  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  so  to  irradiate  Humanity  by 
any  halo  of  pleasing  fictions  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  worship. 
Who  could  worship,  for  example,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Fijian, 
the  Bashi-Bazouk,  the  Digger  Indian,  the  base  and  grovelling 
Oriental  and  slave?  Who  has  ever  done  so,  or  pretended  to 
do  so?  And  if  we  cannot  worship  the  individual,  why  the 
tribe  ?  If  not  the  tribe,  why  a  number  of  tribes,  or  nations,  or 
even  the  human  race  at  large?  I  am  aware  that  Comte 
considers  that  not  all  men  are  members  of  the  entity  called 
Humanity,  but  only  the  good  of  present  and  preceding  genera- 
tions. '  Are  the  good,  then,  to  be  my  religion  1  They  may 
and  shall  command  my  sympathy  and  respect,  but  cannot 
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necessarily  have  such  power  over  my  imagination  as  to  subju 
gate  my  heart  and  soul. 

And  besides,  if  Humanity  is  to  be  made  the  object  of  our 
religion,  what  will  become  of  Nature,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  world  of  Poetry  and  Art  ?  To  have  got  rid  of  a  Mind  and 
Soul  behind  the  visible  world,  and  then  to  make  Humanity  our 
religion — the  object  of  all  our  aims,  our  affections,  our  efforts- 
is  to  leave  Nature  outside,  as  a  corpse,  and  make  of  poetry  and 
art  an  unreality  and  imposture.  It  is  only  because  we  believe 
in  a  Soul  behind  the  visible  Universe  that  the  features  of 
Nature  are  so  pleasing  and  elevating  to  the  mind.  To  believe 
that  Nature  is  a  corpse,  and  the  landscape,  in  consequence,  only 
a  dead  inventory  of  material  objects,  is  to  kill  all  poetry  and 
art,  which  exist  indeed  on  the  assumption  that  beauty  of  form 
always  refers  back  to  beauty  of  soul  and  essence.  No  dead  or 
merely  material  thing  can  delight  and  elevate  us,  unless,  as  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  it  suggests  the  corresponding  life  and 
soul.  All  beauty,  whether  of  person  or  character ;  all  greatness, 
whether  of  sentiment  or  life,  is  worshipped  and  loved,  precisely 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  expression  of  that  inward,, 
spiritual,  and  diviner  Beauty  which  is  the  real  object  of  human 
worship.  And  hence  there  is  no  logical  alternative,  but  either 
to  admit  a  Divine  Mind  behind  the  world,  or  else  to  confess 
that  all  poetry  all  enthusiasm,  all  art,  all  worship,  is  an 
impertinence  and  sham.  Comte  saw  this,  and  perceived, 
moreover,  that  all  poetry  and  art  must  fade  and  wither  unless 
fed  by  sentiment.  He  saw  also  that  sentiment  can  be  called 
out  by  mind  only,  and  not  by  material  things.  But  he  had 
already  got  rid  of  all  mind  behind  Nature,  and  therefore  had  no 
place  for  sentiment,  and,  in  consequence,  for  poetry  and  art. 
To  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  give  our  scientific  facts  and  conceptions  such  an  imagina 
tive  setting,  as  would  satisfy  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments 
otherwise  bereaved.  Among  other  things,  for  example,  he- 
recommends  us  to  endow  the  External  World  with  feeling, 
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just  as  if  it  were  a  person,  and  so  be  able  to  imagine  it  as 
helping  man  to  ameliorate  the  universal  order.  In  this  way,  by 
rounding  off  truth  with  fiction,  he  hoped  to  give  that  satis 
faction  and  harmony  to  the  mind,  which  is  lost  and  destroyed 
when  great  sentiments  are  denied  their  legitimate  sphere  of 
gratification.  Even  Space,  empty  Space,  we  are  to  imagine  to 
have  feeling,  and  so  make  it  an  object  of  adoration  as  represen 
tative  of  fatality  I  That  is  to  say,  having  got  rid  of  mind  in 
general  behind  the  external  world,  he  is  obliged  to  bring  it  back 
piecemeal,  and  under  every  object  that  is  to  call  forth  our 
sentiments  to  insert  a  piece  of  will  and  personality.  Having 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  depose  the  Deity,  he  is  obliged  to 
reinstate  Him  under  those  thinly-veiled  fictions  which  he 
insists  on  our  treating  as  if  they  were  realities.  No  greater 
satire  on  his  system  of  philosophy  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
Having,  with  infinite  trouble,  got  the  Deity  out  of  the  way,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  Humanity  the  object  of  Religion,  in 
his  fears  lest  Nature,  thus  deprived  of  her  animating  principle, 
should  become  a  corpse,  and  Poetry  and  Art  an  unreality  and 
imposture,  he  is  forced  to  bring  Him  back  again,  cut  up  into 
these  little  fetischistic  forms.  And,  after  repudiating  the 
Deity,  because  he  believed  Him  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  imagina 
tion,  he  ends  by  deliberately  asking  us  to  make  believe  that  we 
believe  those  fictions  by  which  he  replaced  Him,  and  all  for 
fear  lest  the  harmony  of  the  mind  should  be  destroyed ;  not 
Derceiving  that  real  harmony  can  arise  only  out  of  a  consensus 
of  true  beliefs,  not  fictitious  ones.  Indeed,  the  very  reason  for 
his  objecting  to  make  God  the  object  of  Religion  was,  because 
the  belief  in  God  was  in  his  opinion  not  a  true  belief,  and 
therefore  on  it  nothing  solid  and  enduring  could  be  built.  That 
a  great  system  of  thought  should  thus  be  reduced  at  last  to  eke 
out  its  harmonies  by  an  elaborate  tissue  of  fictions,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  existence  at  its  core  of  some  besetting  fallacy, 
which  fallacy,  under  a  few  of  its  many  different  disguises,  I 
hope,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  have  clearly  pointed  out. 


PART  IV-RELIGION. 


CHAPTER    I. 


PRELIMINARY. 

I~N  the  last  section  we  saw  that  the  term  Religion  may  be 
"•*-  used  in  two  quite  different  senses  ;  in  the  one,  its  true  and 
accepted  sense,  it  means  the  conceptions  men  have  formed  of 
the  great  Cause  of  things,  and  their  relation  to  that  Cause ;  in 
the  other,  its  secondary  and  occasional  sense,  it  is  used  of 
anything  that  has  the  power  of  binding  the  human  sentiments 
and  desires  into  a  unity  of  aim  and  effort.  We  saw,  too,  that 
Humanity  could  not  possibly  be  made  the  object  of  Religion  in 
its  first  and  true  sense,  but  at  most  only  in  that  derivative  and 
more  or  less  metaphorical  sense  in  which  country,  art,  love, 
money,  and  the  like,  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  with  quite  as 
much  appropriateness,  said  to  be  men's  religion.  Religion 
being  thus  restored  to  its  old  and  well-understood  meaning,  it 
is  necessary  now  to  trace  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  involved 
in  its  construction,  with  the  view  of  estimating  its  effects  on 
what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  great  end  of  all  civili 
zation,  viz.,  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  individual  mind. 
During  the  long  ages  in  which  Religion  was  believed  to  rest 
on  Revelation  alone,  to  be  something  imposed  on  the  mind  from 
without  by  divine  authority,  rather  than  evolved  from  the  reason 
and  imagination  within,  no  attempt  was  likely  to  be  made  to 
iwjcount  for  its  various  forms  by  natural  laws  alone.  When  men 
believed  that  the  observed  laws  of  Nature  were  to  be  rejected 
unless  they  harmonized  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
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the  obsei \ ed  laws  of  the  human  mind  unless  they  harmonized 
with  the  dogmas  of  ;  original  sin '  and  '  redemption/  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  believe  that  these 
very  dogmas  themselves  had  sprung  from  the  reason  and 
imagination  of  men  working  on  the  material  and  social  con 
ditions  under  which  they  were  placed.  Men  naturally  enough 
believed  that  if  Religion  had  a  supernatural  origin,  it  could  not 
have  had  a  natural  one ;  if  it  sprang  from  the  divine  councils  it 
could  not  have  resulted  from  the  working  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  human  nature.  But  from  the  time  that  it  was  felt  that 
Religion  was  as  much  a  product  of  the  secret  workings  of 
human  thought  and  imagination  as  a  poem  or  a  work  of  art ; 
that,  as  the  planets  from  the  sun,  it  was  first  of  all  thrown  off 
from  the  central  human  spirit,  and  afterwards  believed  to  have 
an  independent  objective  origin  of  its  own ;  the  way  was  open 
for  the  discovery  and  enunciation  of  the  laws  on  which  it  was 
constructed,  and  from  which  all  its  various  forms  have  taken 
their  rise.  As  yet,  however,  no  one  has  attempted  to  trace 
these  laws  in  anything  like  their  entirety,  or  give  them  any 
thing  like  scientific  definiteness  and  precision.  It  is  true,  as  we 
saw  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Comte  has  grasped  one  of  the 
most  pregnant  of  these  laws — the  law  of  wills  and  causes — but 
it  is  only  one,  and  although  its  importance  cannot  be  over 
estimated,  it  is  nevertheless  so  large  and  sweeping  in  its 
character,  as  to  account  only  for  the  most  general  phases 
through  which  Religion  has  passed — Animism,  Fetischism, 
Polytheism,  Monotheism — leaving  the  minuter  structure  of  the 
various  creeds  still  unaccounted  for.  Herbert  Spencer,  too,  has 
undertaken  to  account  for  the  origin,  growth,  and  develop 
ment  of  religions,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution.  His 
mode  of  procedure  is  strictly  scientific,  and  consists  in 
searching  among  the  records  of  existing  savage  races  for 
the  most  simple  and  rudimentary  form  of  religion ;  and, 
when  this  is  found,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  circum 
stances  of  savage  life  that  would  most  naturally  account 
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for  it.      And  so,   after  collecting  the   accounts  of  travellers 
from   every    quarter    of    the    globe   and   collating    them,   he 
finds    that    the    worship    of    the    spirits   of  ancestors   is  the 
Jowest  form  of  existing  religion,  and  thence  concludes,  from 
analogy,  that  in  all  probability  it  is  the  crude  and  undeveloped 
form  from  which  all  our  present  civilized  religions  have  been 
evolved.      On   searching   farther  for   the   circumstances   that 
would  most  naturally  give  rise  to  this  form  of  worship,  he  finds 
them  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  and  in  the  manifestations 
of   diseases  of  the  nervous  system.     The  savage,  having  no 
scientific  knowledge  with  which  to  correct  the  illusions  of  the 
mind,  seems  in  his  dreams  to  see  his  spirit  travelling  far  away 
into  distant  regions,   engaging  in  wondrous   adventures,  and 
returning  again  when  he  awakes.     He   thereupon   concludes 
that  there  is  a  spirit  within  him  that  can  come  and  go,  can 
enter  the  body  and  leave  it  at  pleasure.     Carrying  with  him 
this  idea,  when  he  sees  a  fellow-savage  convulsed  with  mania  or 
epilepsy,  what  can  he  think  but  that  the  spirit  of  an  enemy  has 
entered  the  body,  and  is  working  its  evil  will  there?     And 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  fear  of  these  evil  spirits  should 
lead  to  the  worship  of  those  most  likely  to  protect  him — the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors — and  to  the  endeavour  to  gain  their 
favour  by  those  rites,  offerings,  and  ceremonies  which  would 
most  have  pleased  them  when  alive  1     It  is  thus  that  Spencer 
finds  a  natural  and  easy  explanation  of  the  earliest  form  of 
existing  religion,  in  the  circumstances  of  savage  life  acting  on 
the  uncultured  mind ;  later  forms  being  developed  from  this,  in 
a  manner  equally  natural,  and  still  bearing  traces  of  their  early 
origin.      Now,  my  results  and  mode  of   procedure,  although 
quite   different,   are   in   no    way   inconsistent   with    those   of 
Spencer ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  rather  the  complement  of 
them.     For  if  all  concrete  religions  must  be  the  result  of  the 
union  of  two  distinct  factors — on  the  one  hand,  of  certain  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  and  on  the  other,  of  certain  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  men — it  is  open  to  the  student  to  investigate 
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either  the  circumstances,  or  the  laws,  or  both.  Given  the 
religion — the  worship  of  ancestral  spirits  and  the  like — Spencer 
subordinates  the  laws  of  the  mind  involved,  and  concentrates 
attention  on  the  special  circumstances  most  likely  to  produce  it 
— the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  of  nervous  disorders,  and  the 
like.  I,  on  the  contrary,  shall  ignore  the  circumstances  for  the 
time  being,  and  shall  concentrate  attention  on  those  great  laws 
of  the  human  mind  which  must  give  rise  to  Religion  under  any 
circumstances.  The  differences  in  result  to  be  anticipated 
from  these  two  methods  of  procedure,  viz.,  from  determining 
the  circumstances,  and  determining  the  laws,  are  these,  that 
however  probable  the  circumstances  may  be,  they  can  never  be 
verified,  for  we  shall  never  more  be  able  to  see  Religion  in  the 
process  of  formation;  whereas,  if  once  the  laws  can  be  dis 
covered,  they  can,  like  gravitation,  be  verified  at  any  time  and 
in  any  place.  Besides,  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  one 
particular  religion  will  not  explain  another,  whereas  the  laws 
involved  in  one  are  involved  in  all.  And,  more  important  still, 
a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  any  religion  takes 
its  rise  will  throw  no  light  on  the  effects  of  Religion  on  character 
and  life,  whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  involved  will  lead 
•directly,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a  knowledge  of  its  effects  on  mental 
and  moral  expansion,  and  thereby  serve  as  guide  to  Action. 

As  to  the  effects  of  Religion  on  Life  and  Action,  little  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  the  way  of  putting  the  subject  on  a 
scientific  basis.  The  clergy  of  the  various  churches,  pre 
occupied  in  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  their  own  particular 
forms,  are  indisposed  for  general  views ;  and  are,  by  reason  of 
that  narrowness  of  view  which  results  from  regarding  their  own 
special  creed  as  absolutely  true,  disqualified  for  tracing  the 
broad  effects  of  Religion  on  human  life ;  as  lawyers,  by  reason 
of  their  pedantry,  are  said  to  be  disqualified  for  the  higher 
functions  of  statesmanship.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  as  the  belief  in  Revelation  consecrates 
•equally  each  and  every  part  of  the  sacred  record,  thereby 
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exalting  the  letter  over  the  spirit,  and  so  forbidding  large  and 
commanding  views.  Besides,  what  hope  is  there  of  getting  a 
severe  scientific  estimate  from  men  who  are  under  such  strong 
temptations  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  function  they 
administer,  and  paint  it  couleur  de  rose;  from  men  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  having  to  address  herds  of 
medieval  worshippers,  whose  fixed,  upraised  eyes  mark  out,  as 
with  bayonet-points,  the  path  in  which  they  are  to  tread,  and 
silently  dictate  that  Religion  should  be  shown  to  be  the  best  of 
all  possible  expedients  for  making  the  most  of  both  worlds  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Materialists  and  Atheists,  perceiving 
the  hopelessness  of  reconciling  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion  with  the  verified  results  of  Science,  and  remembering, 
moreover,  the  black  record  of  crimes  done  in  its  name,  regard  it 
as  of  no  benefit  to  mankind  at  all,  but  as  a  drawback  rather,  or 
even  a  curse — a  break  on  the  wheel  of  progress,  an  illusion  of 
fanaticism  or  despair.  So  that  while  one  set  of  persons  regard 
it  as  of  supreme  importance,  and  another  of  no  importance,  or 
less  than  none,  the  way  is  open  for  anyone  who  shall  estimate 
scientifically  what,  under  each  and  all  its  forms,  it  can  and  does 
accomplish  for  man,  and  what,  under  no  form  whatever,  it  is 
capable  of  accomplishing.  To  break  ground  on  a  subject  so 
interesting  and  important  is  the  object  of  the  present  endeavour. 

But,  before  the  subject  can  be  placed  in  all  its  bearings 
before  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  removing 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  misconceptions  that  complicate  or 
obscure  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  remark  that  Religion,  being 
the  belief  men  have  in  the  great  Cause  of  things  and  their 
relation  to  that  Cause,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  laws  on  which  it 
turns  being  scientifically  determined,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  at  the  outset  that,  in  whatever  creed  it  may  chance  to  be 
embodied,  it  is  believed  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which 
any  other  natural  or  human  fact  is  believed.  By  this  I  mean,, 
that  it  is  accepted  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
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of  the  World  and  of  Human  Life,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  accepted  as  a  reasonable  explana 
tion  of  the  tides,  or  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  of  the  fall  of 
a  leaf  or  stone.  When  it  harmonizes  completely  with  men's 
other  beliefs,  it  is  said  to  be  a  reasoned  belief ;  when  it  does 
not  so  harmonize,  and  yet  does  not  in  its  essence  run  counter  to 
them,  but  is  accepted,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  on 
tradition  or  authority,  it  is  still  an  intellectual  belief,  and  is  as 
much  dependent  on  intellectual  laws,  as  our  belief  in  the 
Copernican  theory  of  Astronomy  (although  we  may  not  have 
followed  in  detail  its  various  steps)  is  an  intellectual  belief 
dependent  on  intellectual  laws.  That  this  is  the  case,  a 
moment's  reflection  should  suffice  to  satisfy  us.  Why,  for 
example,  do  we  reject  the  religions  of  savages  and  the  lower 
races'?  Evidently  because  they  run  counter  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  the  human  mind,  that  is  to  say,  because 
they  are  not  intellectually  credible  to  us.  Why  do  the  savages 
themselves  believe  in  them?  Evidently  because  they  do  not 
run  counter  to  their  knowledge  and  culture,  such  as  it  is,  that  is 
to  say,  because  they  are  intellectually  credible  to  them.  Again, 
\vliy  do  so  many  of  the  cultured  and  enlightened  classes  in 
Europe  at  the  present  time  reject  the  Christian  religion  ?  The 
answer,  as  before,  is  that  the  various  conceptions  embodied  in 
its  creed  run  counter  to  beliefs  founded  on  positive  Science, 
and  so  can  no  longer  be  credited  as  they  were  before  Science 
had  reached  its  present  stage  of  advancement.  Indeed,  so 
obvious  is  it  to  me  that  religious  beliefs  are  accepted  or 
rejected  on  precisely  the  same  intellectual  grounds  as  any  other 
beliefs  whatsoever,  that  I  should  have  deemed  it  superfluous  to 
insist  on  it  so  strongly,  were  it  not  that  I  am  aware  how 
profoundly  the  idea  is  discredited.  Instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  intellectual  belief,  of  logical  inference,  Keligion  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  faith,  a  mystery  passing  comprehension ; 
an  affair  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  rather  than  of  insight ;  a. 
state  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the  head.  Now,  the  preva- 
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lence  of  this  view  of  Religion  is  due  largely  to  the  converging 
teaching  of  two  great  and  representative  bodies  of  men,  viz., 
the  Priesthood  and  the  men  of  Physical  Science.  The  reasons 
for  this  convergence  between  men  not  usually  found  in  the 
same  camp,  besides  being  interesting  in  themselves,  will  serve 
to  throw  light  on  the  problem  before  us,  and  so  merit  the 
passing  attention  of  the  reader. 

At  one  time,  the  Priesthood  taught  that  Religion  consisted 
jn  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  set  of  dogmas,  bound  together  by 
a  kind  of  logical  interdependency  into  what  was  known  as  the 
4  scheme  of  salvation,*  which  scheme  was  to  be  accepted  on 
pain  of  eternal  damnation,  as  salvation  was  to  be  found  within 
its  narrow  limits  alone.  But  of  late  years  the  clergy  have 
become  more  and  more  conscious  that  many  of  these  dogmas 
run  counter  to  the  verified  conclusions  of  Science,  and  more 
and  more  afraid  that,  if  each  portion  of  their  creed  were  to  be 
dropped  the  moment  it  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
positive  knowledge,  the  whole  body  of  revealed  religion  would 
in  a  very  short  time  disappear  altogether.  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  abandoning  all  those  portions  that  could  no 
longer  be  safely  retained,  they  were  all  the  more  resolved  that 
what  remained  should  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  future  assault. 
To  secure  this  object,  they  were  obliged  to  shift  their  former 
ground  and  take  up  an  entirely  different  position.  Instead  of 
making  dogma  paramount  as  formerly,  they  proclaimed  with 
ever-increasing  emphasis  that  the  essence  of  Religion  lay  in 
'Conduct  and  life,  in  the  attitude  of  the  heart  and  emotions,  and 
not  in  any  set  of  intellectual  dogmas  whatever ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  was  not  a  scientific  knowledge  or  intellectual  belief  at  all, 
but  was  entirely  a  matter  of  faith ;  a  thing  not  to  be  argued 
about  or  proven,  but  to  be  accepted  in  trust  and  lowly  obedience. 
And,  hence,  if  you  speak  of  Religion  to  a  moderate  believer,  he 
will  ask  you  what  is  the  use  of  your  mere  intellectual  assent  to 
a  certain  set  of  dogmas,  if  they  have  no  influence  on  your  life 
and  action,  your  morals  and  behaviour ;  and  if  you  speak  to  a 
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'  revivalist,'  he  will  tell  you  that  even  these  moralities  of  his 
more  moderate  brother  are  but  filthy  rags,  if  his  heart  is  cold, 
and  if  he  has  not  experienced  that  complete  change  of  heart,  or 
1  conversion,'  as  it  is  called,  which  befell  St.  Paul  on  the  road 
to  Damascus.  But,  however  much  these  two  may  differ  as  to 
the  amount  of  feeling  and  emotion  necessary,  they  both  agree 
that  Religion  lies  in  conduct  or  sentiment,  and  not  in  intellectual 
belief,  and  yet  that  they  do  not  themselves  really  believe 
that  Religion  lies  in  conduct  or  emotion,  may  be  seen  in  the 
attitude  they  assume  towards  those  signal  instances  of  virtue, 
devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  which  are  found  in  the  history  oi 
other  creeds.  Ask  them  whether  the  morality,  the  devotion,, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  devotee  is 
real  religion,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  may  be  superstition, 
fanaticism,  or  idolatry,  but  not  real  religion.  Agree  with  the 
examplary  Christian  that  Religion  is  a  matter  of  conduct  and 
morality,  and  yet  hint  that  you  do  not  accept  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  or  the  logical  scheme  of  the  Fall,  Atonement,  and 
Redemption,  you  will  soon  be  made  aware  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  not  in  you.  Agree  with  the  more  ardent  Revivalist 
that  Religion  is  a  change  of  heart,  a  '  conversion,'  and  yet  con 
fess  that  the  belief  in  Christ  is  not  necessary  to  you,  you  are 
still  without  the  fold.  And  so,  whether  you  take  the  cool  and 
moderate  believer,  or  the  hot  and  intemperate  one,  both  alike 
shall  confess,  when  pressed,  that  the  essence  of  Religion  lies  ia 
the  assent  given  to  a  certain  logical  scheme  of  doctrine,  known 
as  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  not  in  the  mere  rectitude  of 
your  conduct,  or  the  mere  attitude  of  the  heart  and  emotions. 
Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  conduct,  sentiment,  or  emotion 
put  forward  as  the  essence  of  Religion  ?  The  reason,  in  a  word, 
is  because  they  are  believed  to  be  respectively  the  best  tests 
whereby  men  shall  know  that  we  have  a  true  belief  in  the 
doctrines  we  profess,  and  are  not  giving  them  a  mere  lip-assent : 
just  as  a  man  best  shows  his  sympathy  with  a  principle  by  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  it,  or  his 
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belief  in  a  cause,  by  the  power  it  has  to  rouse  his  emotions  and 
reach  his  henrt. 

If,  then,,  Religion  consists  not  in  morality  and  conduct, 
emotion  and  sentiment — for  no  one  denies  that  the  Mahomme- 
dans,  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  other  'heathens'  to  whom  we  send  our 
missionaries,  possess  these — but  in  the  acceptance  of  a  certain 
logical  concatenation  of  fact  and  dogma,  known  as  the  '  scheme 
of  salvation,'  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  second 
great  idea  with  which  the  clergy  have  indoctrinated  the  general 
mind,  viz.,  that  this  scheme  of  salvation  is  a  mystery  passing 
comprehension,  and  that,  therefore,  our  assent  to  it  is  not  an 
intellectual  assent  depending  on  intellectual  laws,  but  is  a  matter 
of  faith  alone.  Now,  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  opinion  would 
of  itself  prove  that  there  is  somewhere  about  it  a  general  truth 
which  gives  it  its  plausibility  and  disposes  men  to  accept  it.  If 
we  search  for  this  truth,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  feeling  of  which  we 
are  all  conscious — that  there  must  be  some  truths  which,  being 
the  basis  of  all  proof,  cannot  themselves  be  proven,  but  must  be 
taken  for  granted.  In  a  former  chapter  we  saw  what  these 
truths  were,  and  instanced,  among  others,  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  external  world,  in  the  necessary  connexion  of 
phenomena  by  causation,  and  in  the  persistence  of  Force.  Now, 
the  peculiarity  which  we  found  distinguished  these  truths  from 
all  others  was  this — that  one  or  other  of  them  was  involved  in 
every  judgment,  every  proof,  every  inference ;  indeed,  without 
assuming  one  or  more  of  them,  thought  could  not  go  on  at  all. 
The  inference,  obviously,  is  that,  while  these  few  fundamental 
truths,  these  foundation  rocks  of  thought,  are  accepted  by  faith 
alone,  all  other  propositions  whatsoever  will  be  believed  in  pro 
portion  to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported.  And 
hence,  if  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  Christian  or  any 
other  scheme  of  salvation  is  accepted  by  faith  alone  or  not,  we 
have  simply  to  ask  whether  it  is  among  the  number  of  those 
truths  without  which  thought  cannot  go  on,  whether  it  is  a 
datum  of  consciousness,  involved  in  every  judgment,  every 
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proof,  every  inference.  The  question,  indeed,  thus  put  requires 
no  answer,  for  to  imagine  that  the  thousand  and  one  dogmas 
which  make  up  the  Christian  and  other  religions  of  the  world, 
are  all  intuitive  beliefs  for  which  no  reason  is  to  be  asked  or 
given,  were  a  weakness,  even  meanness,  of  intellect  not  to  be 
entertained.  Not  that  I  charge  the  exponents  of  these 
religions  with  taking  this  attitude ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will 
have  observed,  that  the  very  clergymen  who  teach  that  Religion 
is  a  matter  of  faith,  have  not  faith  enough  in  their  scheme  to 
leave  it  without  comment,  trusting  that,  being  a  matter  of  faith, 
it  can  require  no  proof.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  filled  the 
libraries  of  the  world  with  their  bulky  tomes,  written  to  prove 
that  their  particular  scheme  has  its  analogies,  in  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  world  and 
of  human  life.  And  what  is  this  but  asking  you  to  accept  it, 
not  by  faith,  but  because  it  is  intellectually  credible  ?  It  is  true, 
they  somewhat  invert  the  natural  order  of  evidence,  and  instead 
of  first  proving  their  point,  and  then  asking  you  to  accept  it,  they 
demand  that  you  shall,  first  of  all,  accept  it,  and  then  they  will 
be  prepared  to  prove  it  afterwards.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
matter  of  form.  Meanwhile,  they  are  willing  to  admit  that 
they  could  not  have  guessed  the  truths  they  inculcate  had  they 
not  been  revealed ;  but,  being  revealed,  they  are  prepared  to 
show  that  nothing  could  have  greater  probabilty.  If  you  still 
object  that  these  mysteries  run  counter  to  the  known  laws  of 
Nature,  they  will  proceed  to  show  you  that  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  things  so  unnatural  should  occur; 
nothing  more  reasonable  than  that  things  apparently  so  un 
reasonable  should  be  true ;  nothing  more  knowable  than  that 
things  apparently  so  unknowable  should  be  revealed.  In  a 
word,  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  no  belief  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  the  belief  in  religion.  And  thus  we  see 
that  Religion  is  with  them  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  intellec 
tual  belief.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed — were  Religion  to  be 
accepted  by  faith  alone — there  would  be  no  reason  why  we 
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should  prefer  Christianity  to  Mahommedanism,  Buddhism,  or 
the  other  religions  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
be  logically  bound  to  stand  for  ever  in  suspense,  were  it  not 
that  our  choice  is  at  last  determined  by  such  intellectual  con 
siderations  as  the  success  Christianity  has  achieved  among  the 
highest  races,  its  greater  power  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  man's 
nature,  its  greater  harmony  with  the  higher  intuitions  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like.  This  choice  of  Christianity  from  among  a 
number  of  religions,  on  account  of  the  higher  probabilities  in 
its  favour,  proves  that  among  the  best  class  of  minds  it  is  a 
matter  of  intelligent  belief,  and  not  of  blind  faith.  If  we  turn 
to  the  simple-minded,  who  have  heard  nothing  of  the  wire- 
drawings  of  Theologians,  and  know  nothing  of  the  '  Christian 
Evidences/  we  shall  find  that  they,  too,  accept  religion  not  from 
faith,  but  from  what  to  them  are  intellectual  reasons.  Some 
there  are  who  having  tasted  it,  as  they  would  wine,  and  found 
it  comforting,  straightway  believe  in  its  truth.  This  effect  on 
their  feelings  is  the  reason  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  who 
shall  say  that,  in  their  stage  of  culture,  it  is  not  as  good  a 
reason  as  they  are  likely  to  find?  Others,  again,  and  these 
perhaps  are  the  majority,  accept  it  from  the  first  without  ques 
tion,  in  the  form  in  which  tradition  and  authority  have 
bequeathed  it  to  them.  And,  although  nothing,  to  our  nine 
teenth-century  intelligence,  looks  more  like  accepting  a  thing 
from  blind  faith,  than  believing  it  merely  because  it  is  revealed, 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a  mistake.  For,  as 
we  saw  in  our  last  chapter,  it  is  a  law  of  our  intellectual  nature- 
— a  law  of  belief — that  facts  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  natural  laws,  must  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  wills  like 
our  own,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  interference  of  some  deity.  What 
more  natural,  then,  that  in  the  confused  currents  of  a  world 
where  little  can  be  understood,  minds  not  yet  possessed  with 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  universality  of  law  should  await  the 
interposition  of  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  a  revelation,  to- 
teach  them  how  to  order  their  lives  ?  And  what  more  natural 
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for  them  to  believe  than  that  that  revelation  should  be  the  true 
one  which  has  been  accepted  not  only  by  all  those  they  know 
and  love,  but  by  so  many  generations,  that  have  gone  before 
them  ?  And  thus  it  is  that  whether  a  religion  is  believed  from 
a  reasoned  comparison  of  the  probabilities  in  its  favour  over 
those  of  other  creeds,  or  from  personal  experiences  of  its  com 
forting  effects,  or  from  Revelation  pure  and  simple,  it  is  in  each 
instance  an  intellectual  belief,  depending  on  intellectual  laws, 
and  not  on  mere  faith. 

If  we  turn,  now,  from  the  Priesthood  to  the  Men  of  Science, 
we  shall  find  that  they,  too,  regard  Religion,  not  as  a  matter  of 
intellectual  belief,  but  of  faith;  not  of  knowledge,  but  of 
emotion.  As  instance  of  this,  take  the  following  typical 
passage  from  Professor  Tyndall.  Speaking  of  creeds,  he  says : 
'  It  may  be  well  to  recognize  them  as  forms  of  a  force,  mis 
chievous  if  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  knowledge, 
over  which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  of  being  guided 
to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper 
sphere/ 

Now,  the  considerations  which  have  given  rise  to  this  idea  of 
Religion,  although  superficial  and  plausible,  rather  than  solid 
and  substantial,  nevertheless  demand  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  reader.  In  the  first  place,  then,  when  we  contemplate  the 
infinite  shades  and  gradations  of  religious  opinion,  the  endless 
and  petty  distinctions  of  sect,  and  dogma,  and  creed,  all  of 
which  are  as  resolutely  upheld  as  if  they  were  the  very  pillars 
of  the  faith,  we  are  incapable  of  conceiving  on  what  real  intel 
lectual  laws  such  frivolous  or  absurd  distinctions  can  depend. 
We  ask  ourselves  what  new  law  of  the  world  or  of  human  life, 
for  example,  could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  new  and 
peculiar  vagaries  of  Mormonism  or  Shakerism,  and  have 
necessitated  their  being  differentiated  as  new  oracles  of  truth  1 
What  genuine  natural  analogy  can  lie  at  the  root  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  ?  What  natural  and  inherent  reason  can 
give  a  sacred  efficacy  to  sprinkling  that  is  denied  to  plunging, 
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or  to  plunging  that  is  denied  to  sprinkling  ?  And  if  it  is  im 
possible  to  discover  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  what 
can  we  think  but  that  Religion  is  a  matter  of  revelation  or 
faith  but  not  of  intellectual  belief?  Now,  although  to  the 
scientific  mind,  which  demands  for  each  distinction  a  genuine 
thought,  this  conclusion  may  seem  natural  and  reasonable,  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  unfounded.  For  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that,  however  fantastic  or  absurd  much 
that  is  bound  up  in  religious  creeds  may  seem  to  be,  the  basis 
and  groundwork  of  the  creed  will  be  found  to  rest  on  as  rigid  a 
backbone  of  intellectual  law  as  any  other  beliefs  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  until  this  basis  and  groundwork  of  a  creed  is 
found  to  be  intellectually  credible,  that  the  superficial  and  fan 
tastic  fringework  of  it  will  be  accepted.  Not  that  a  creed  is 
swallowed  as  a  whole  because  there  is  sufficient  of  what  is 
wholesome  and  palatable  in  it  to  carry  off  what  is  nauseous  or 
absurd ;  nor  because  it  is  so  presented  that  the  offensive  or 
ridiculous  is  minimized  or  concealed ;  nor  yet,  again,  because 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  will  only  appropriate  what  is  nourish 
ing,  rejecting  all  that  is  noxious  or  superfluous;  but  really 
because  the  basis  and  groundwork  having  once  been  accepted 
from  conviction  and  on  intellectual  grounds,  the  excrescences, 
superficial  and  fantastic  accompaniments  will  be  found,  strange 
to  say,  not  inconsistent  with  that  basis  and  groundwork. 

Let  me  illustrate  this.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  a 
law  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  phenomena  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  laws,  they  are  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  wills  like  our  own.  The  great  phenomena  of  the  world  lie 
quite  beyond  man's  control,  and  complete  their  cycle  of  changes 
quite  independently  of  his  will.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  the  agency  of  some  superhuman  will  or  Deity.  If, 
then,  the  Deity  holds  the  world  and  all  its  movements  as  reins 
in  his  hands,  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  control 
them  as  he  pleases  ?  And  hence  it  is  that  interference  with 
the  laws  and  movements  of  the  world — or  miracles — instead  of 
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being  regarded  with  wonder  and  surprise,  as  if  they  were  por 
tents,  are,  in  early  stages  of  thought,  the  most  natural  things 
in  the  world.  They  are  looked  for  and  expected,  and  when 
they  occur  are  as  credible  as  any  other  event.  And,  of  course, 
if  miracles  hi  general  are  believable,  any  particular  miracle  is 
believable.  If  there  is  a  mystic  efficacy  in  the  laying-on  of 
hands,  why  not  in  dipping,  or  sprinkling,  or  plunging?  If 
there  is  a  Divine  Presence  in  the  sanctuary,  why  not  in  the 
bread  and  wine  also  I  If,  in  one  age  and  among  one  people, 
Christ  was  honoured  by  being  made  the  mouthpiece  of  Heaven, 
why  not  Mahomet  in  another  age  and  among  other  people? 
And  if  Mahomet,  why  not  Joe  Smith  or  Joanna  Southcote  1  If 
the  Apostles  were  inspired  and  endowed  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  why  should  not  the  Catholic  Church  in 
council  be  so  also  ?  And  if  the  Church  in  council,  why  not  the  Pope 
himself  when  speaking  ex  cathedra  f  The  truth  is,  once  believe 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Deity  is  necessary  for  the  right 
ordering  of  human  affairs,  and  that  in  different  ages  he  makes 
different  men  the  bearers  of  his  messages  to  men,  there  will  be 
no  limits  to  the  number  of  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
exponents  of  the  Divine  Will,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
believers  who  are  sufficiently  disengaged  from  the  old  beliefs  to 
be  open  to  a  new  revelation.  In  India,  indeed,  where,  from 
want  of  scientific  knowledge,  so  many  things  are  unaccountable, 
and  where  the  people  are  always  open  for  the  reception  of  a 
new  divinity  to  explain  them,  the  manufacture  of  deities  may 
be  seen  openly  going  on  at  this  hour.  Any  person  of  excep 
tional  powers  or  unusual  sanctity;  any  object  with  peculiar 
and  unaccountable  properties  ;  any  peculiar  tree,  or  stone  even, 
gradually  becomes  sacred,  is  worshipped,  and  finally  erected  into 
a  deity.  And  thus  it  is,  that  so  long  as  men  are  in  that  stage 
of  thought  where  they  believe  that  the  direct  interposition  of 
the  Deity  is  necessary  to  account  for  phenomena,  there  is  no 
religion,  however  fantastic  or  absurd,  that  is  logically  inconsis 
tent  with  that  belief.  If  we  are  asked  how  it  is,  then,  that  the 
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more  absurd  anomalies  and  superstitions  of  the  old  belief  could 
never  again  be  revived,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  most  igno 
rant  portion  of  the  population,  our  answer  is,  that  there  is  a 
law  by  which  errors  decay  and  are  forgotten,  just  as  there  is  a 
law  by  which  truths  grow  and  spread  abroad ;  and,  in  the  pro 
gress  of  scientific  discovery,  certain  facts  and  truths  become  so- 
patent  and  verifiable,  so  bold  and  menacing,  that  the  old  super 
stitions  which  run  counter  to  them  shrink  abashed  from  their 
presence,  until,  at  last,  they  are  seen  no  more,  and  so  decease ; 
such  only  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  not  seen  openly 
confronted  and  put  to  shame,  lingering  on  in  the  market-place 
and  at  the  street-corner,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the 
Priesthood,  until  men  of  thought  and  culture  have  to  turn  their 
heads  aside  as  they  pass. 

The  assumption,  then,  of  the  Men  of  Science  that  Religion 
is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  intellectual  deduction,  turns 
out  to  be  without  foundation.  Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
coup  de  grace  should,  once  for  all,  be  given  to  the  baseless  dis 
tinction  sought  to  be  imposed  by  Theology  in  its  decadence,, 
and  Science  in  its  pride,  between  faith  and  ordinary  belief — 
the  hallucination  that  Religion,  or  anything  else,  is  or  can  be 
accepted  by  faith  alone.  For  there  is  no  old  woman  so  hope 
lessly  stupid  and  credulous,  but  has  good  grounds,  so  far  as  her 
knowledge  and  culture  extend,  for  the  faith  she  has  in  the 
person  or  thing  in  whom  she  chooses  to  repose  confidence. 
What  to  you  looks  like  blind  faith,  is  not  so  to  her,  but,  if 
well  probed,  will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  reason  which  to 
ner  own  mind  is  solid  and  sufficient — the  fact,  perhaps,  that  you 
keep  your  carnage  and  live  in  a  certain  street,  your  reputation 
or  success,  your  rank  and  title— all  of  which,  in  the  absence  of 
special  knowledge,  are  weighty  points,  and  as  good  intellectual 
reasons  as  in  her  stage  of  culture  you  could  expect  or,  for  some 
time  yet,  hope  to  find. 

But  the  Scientists,  if  dislodged  from  their  first  position,  viz.r 
that  Religion  is  a  matter  of  faith,  fall  back  on  their  second,. 
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viz.,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  emotion.  And  although  this  view, 
like  the  last,  is  erroneous,  like  it,  too,  it  has  a  superficial  plausi 
bility.  For  it  is  notorious  that  religious  beliefs  can  be  aroused 
by  stimulating  the  emotions,  and  that  they  die  away  when  the 
emotions  turn  cold,  or  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn.  You  have 
only,  during  a  period  of  religious  excitement,  to  gather  a  few 
score  of  men  and  women  together  into  a  place  of  worship,  to 
start  one  or  two  of  the  more  fervid  and  devout  praying,  when 
presently  you  shall  see  the  whole  mass  begin  to  heave  and 
groan,  the  strong  hearts  begin  to  melt,  the  wicked,  stricken  to 
the  earth  by  the  sense  of  sin,  to  tremble  and  cry  for  mercy, 
until  at  last  the  cheerful  tidings  of  salvation,  whispered  into 
their  willing  ears,  lifts  the  load  of  guilt  from  their  hearts,  opens 
up  on  their  darkened  souls  a  morning  horizon  from  which  the 
clouds  of  doubt  and  despair  have  rolled  away,  and  so,  in  the 
quiet  assurance  that  they  have  found  the  truth,  they  rest  in 
peace.  On  witnessing  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  what  can  you 
say  but,  with  Professor  Tyndall  that  Eeligion  is  an  emotion  ? 
And  yet  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  conclusion,  which  a  little  con 
sideration  will  make  manifest.  For  although  it  is  true  that 
religious  beliefs  can  be  aroused  by  stimulating  the  emotions,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  Keligion  is  an  emotion,  and  not 
an  intellectual  belief,  dependent  on  intellectual  laws.  The  part 
played  by  the  emotions  in  Eeligion  is  like  the  part  played  in 
the  convictions  of  a  jury  by  the  rhetoric  of  a  brilliant  counsel. 
Like  him,  they  present  certain  portions  of  the  evidence  in  strong 
colours,  and  withdraw  other  portions  into  the  shade ;  they 
assume  as  true,  and  proceed  to  argue  on,  the  very  thing  which 
is  still  hypothesis  and  remains  to  be  proven.  But,  although 
coloured  by  the  emotions,  religious  beliefs  are  not  less  intel 
lectual  beliefs  (true  or  false,  it  matters  not)  than  the  con 
victions  of  a  jury,  although  coloured  by  counsel,  are  intellectual 
convictions,  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  natural  beliefs.  It  is 
a  law  of  the  mind  that  our  intellectual  convictions  are  modified 
Jby  the  temporary  or  permanent  state  of  our  emotions ;  the  office 
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of  Philosophy  being  to  neutralize  these  distorting  influences ; 
Science  even,  in  its  observations,  having  to  allow  for  the  con 
stitution  of  our  senses  and  the  disturbances  due  to  individual 
idiosyncracies.     Is  a  man's  political  belief,  for  example,  not 
an  intellectual  conviction,  because  perchance  the  premises  from 
which  it  is  drawn  may  be  dyed  by  self-interest,  association, 
prestige,  tradition,  and  the  like  1     Is  Toryism  or  Eadicalism  a 
mere  emotion,  because  much  of  pride,  envy,  or  self-interest 
enter  into  the  reasons  which  commend  it  to  the  mind?     Is 
a  lover's  opinion  of  his  beloved  less  real,  because  it  may  be 
a  brow  of  Egypt  on  which  he  thinks  he  sees  Helen's  beauty : 
or    of    his    mistress,    because    to    his    jealous    imagination 
trifles   light   as    air    are    confirmations   strong    as   books   of 
Holy  Writ  ?     Is  the  belief  of  the  consumptive  in  the  latest 
nostrum  less    genuine,  because   his   buoyant    nature   weaves 
solid   convictions    out   of    the   sunbeams   of    hope?    or    the 
despair  of  the  melancholic,  because  over  the  brightest  prospect 
his  gloomy  nature  casts  a  pall  ?     Fear,  too,  exercises  the  same 
influence  on  our  inteUectual  beliefs ;    and  there  is  not  an  old 
woman  who   believes   in  supernatural  beings  in  general,  but 
could,  I  am  convinced,  be   goaded  by  fear  into  as  genuine  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  other   extinct   superstitions   as   was 
prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Emotion,  too,  influences  our 
own  opinions  of  our  own  conduct.     Leave  us  to  ourselves,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  recognize  our  shortcomings,  and  the  silent 
reaction   of  the    mind  will    prompt    us,    perhaps,    to    make 
reparation ;  but  persecute,  sting,  and  insult  us,  and  you  thereby 
so   emphasize    the    considerations    that   make    for    our    own- 
justification,  and  so  intensify  our  feeling  of  our  own  injuries, 
that  you  leave  us  with  precisely  the  opposite  convictions  with 
which  we  started.    John  Stuart  Mill,  with  fine  prescience,  fore 
told  that  the  war  between  the  North  and  South  in  America, 
which  began  as  a  war  of  interest,  would,  if  sufficiently  prolonged, 
and  the  passions  on  either  side  were  thoroughly  roused,  end  in 
a  war  of  principle;  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  case.     Now,  it  is 
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precisely  the  same  with  Religion.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  Revivalism  that  swept  over 
my  native  town  in  my  early  days,  confessed  to  me  at  the  time, 
when  pressed,  that  the  somewhat  thin  and  unsubstantial 
credence  he  had  formerly  given  to  the  Christian  religion,  was, 
by  the  fierce  religious  excitement  which  prevailed  around  him, 
quickened  into  a  burning  conviction,  without  a  single  new  fact, 
new  argument,  new  reason,  being  added  to  the  previously- 
existing  stock  of  evidence  in  his  mind.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  intense  play  of  hope  and  fear,  the  alternate  tension  and 
relaxation  of  feeling  as  the  different  aspects  of  the  Christian 
scheme  were  passed  before  his  imagination,  so  affected  the 
evidence  placed  before  him,  that  what  was  in  itself  mere 
hypothesis  was  taken  as  burning  fact,  what  was  mere  hope  as  if 
it  were  solid  reality,  what  was  wished  for  as  if  it  were  realised ; 
just  as  children,  through  the  fear  or  fascination  of  ghost  stories, 
turn  imaginative  into  real  objects  ;  or  men  in  a  panic  take  for 
granted  the  things  of  all  others  most  important  to  be  proved. 
And  thus  it  is  that  religious  beliefs  are  no  exceptions  to  our 
ordinary  beliefs,  but,  like  them,  are  affected  by  emotion,  and 
yet,  like  them,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  genuine  intellectual  beliefs. 
Like  them,  too,  their  vagaries,  absurdities,  and  insanities  are 
kept  in  check  by  mutual  antagonism,  and  by  the  number  of 
disinterested  persons  whose  emotions  in  the  matter  are  neutral, 
or  respond  only  to  normal  stimuli — men  who  judicially  examine 
the  evidence  without  losing  their  heads  through  hope  or  fear, 
and  who,  by  insulating  each  absurdity  with  a  ring  of  damped 
and  unprejudiced  thought,  keep  in  abeyance  the  devouring  fires 
of  fanaticism. 

And  now,  having  brushed  aside  the  popular  misconception 
sprung  from  the  convergence  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  Men 
of  Science,  viz.,  that  Religion  is  a  matter  of  faith,  emotion,  or 
sentiment,  and  not  of  intellectual  belief,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  laws  on  which  all  religions  have 
been  constructed,  and  along  the  lines  of  which  they  have  been 
evolved. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  LAW  OF  EEFLEXION. 

A  T  the  outset  of  this  chapter  I  may  remark,  that  although 
Religion  depends  on  the  same  laws  of  evidence  as  our 
ordinary  beliefs,  it  nevertheless  differs  from  these  beliefs  in 
having  as  its  subject-matter  the  Cause  or  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  world,  and  not  the  phenomena  themselves. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  special  and  separate  enquiry 
into  the  laws  of  the  mind  on  which  it  is  constructed ;  as  when 
these  are  once  discovered,  we  shall  the  more  readily  perceive  its 
effects  on  that  great  end  of  all  civilization — the  elevation  and 
expansion  of  the  individual  mind.  If  then,  we  consider 
Religion  in  general,  i.e.,  those  cardinal  features  common  to 
all  religions,  we  shall  find  that  the  laws  on  which  it  is  con 
structed  may  all  be  included  under  two  great  principles : — 

1.  That  by  the  nature  of  our  intelligence,  we  are  bound 

to  represent  the  Cause  of  things  in  terms  of  our 
selves,  i.e.,  of  our  knowledge  and  culture,  our  social 
and  moral  ideals,  and  habits  of  thought. 

2.  That  the  Human  Mind,  like  the  World,  is  a  balance 

of  polar  forces,  and  must  get  itself  harmonised  OB 
penalty  of  disruption. 

A  glance  over  the  history  of  the  world  will  discover  to  us 
that  religions  differ  from  each  other  in  three  great  and 
important  aspects ;  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  as  seen  in  the 
passage  of  religions  through  the  successive  stages  of  Animism, 
Fetischism,  Polytheism,  and  Monotheism ;  in  the  character  of 
the  gods,  as  seen  in  the  gradual  change  from  the  bloody  and 
revengeful  gods  of  the  savage,  to  the  gods  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Polytheism,  with  their  mingled  virtues  and  vices,  onwards  to 
the  Christian  Deity,  infinite  in  power,  holiness,  goodness,  and 
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truth ;  and  lastly  in  the  relation  in  which  men  stand  to  their 
gods,  as  seen  in  the  different  {  schemes  of  salvation '  abroad  in 
the  world,  with  their  variety  of  duties,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
their  rewards  and  punishments,  present  and  prospective.  Now 
it  is  the  first  and  second  of  these  great  cardinal  features  of  all 
religions,  viz.,  the  number  and  character  of  the  gods,  that  depend 
upon  the  first  law  above  enunciated — the  law,  viz.,  that  men 
must  construct  their  idea  of  the  Cause  of  things  in  terms  of 
their  existing  knowledge,  culture,  and  habit  of  thought. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  already  shown  that  the  number 
of  the  gods — as  seen  in  the  passage  of  religions  through  the 
Fetischistic,  Polytheistic,  and  Monotheistic  stages  of  thought- 
depends  on  the  law  that,  when  the  natural  causes  of  phenomena 
are  unknown,  events  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  wills  like 
our  own,  and,  consequently,  that,  as  these  phenomena  become 
more  and  more  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  natural  forces, 
fewer  and  fewer  deities  are  necessary  to  account  for  them. 
And  as  this  law  is  merely  the  intellectual  side  of  the  more 
general  law — that  we  must  represent  the  Cause  of  things  in 
terms  of  ourselves — I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  any  further  here, 
but  shall  pass  on  to  show  that  the  character  of  the  gods  is  the 
product  and  reflection  of  men's  knowledge,  culture,  and  habits 
of  thought. 

If  in  imagination,  we  picture  the  world  as  it  lay  around 
the  primitive  savage — a  vast  chaos  of  unknown  powers  and 
forces,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood  as  a  poor  unpro 
tected  atom — it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  regarded 
these  powers  as  good  or  evil,  according  as  they  afforded 
him  pleasure  by  ministering  to  his  comforts  and  supplying  his 
wants,  or  gave  him  pain  by  endangering  his  life  and  destroying 
his  means  of  subsistence.  And,  assuming,  what  we  know  must 
have  been  the  case,  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
nature  or  laws  of  these  phenomena,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
he  was  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  agency  of  wills  like  his  own, 
what  more  natural  and  inevitable  than  that  he  should  regard  the 
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tempest  and  lightning  that  scathed  him,  the  floods,  earthquakes, 
and  volcanoes  that  overwhelmed  him,  and  the  relentless  sea  that 
devoured  him,  as  under  the  immediate  control  of  evil  and 
malicious  deities;  while  the  genial  sun  that  warmed  and 
comforted  him,  the  earth  that  clothed  and  fed  him,  the  fountain 
that  cooled  and  refreshed  him,  should  be  presided  over  by 
friendly  and  beneficent  powers  ?  But,  as  knowledge  advanced, 
and  these  phenomena  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
natural  forces  dependent  on  natural  laws,  not  only  did  those 
deities  that  formerly  exercised  control  over  the  various  powers 
of  Nature  die  away,  as  was  seen  at  the  break-up  of  Paganism, 
but  the  pressure  of  man's  wants,  which  first  urged  him  to 
investigate  the  properties  of  natural  objects,  urged  him  still 
further  to  apply  the  knowledge  so  gained  to  the  arts  of  life, 
and  thereby  enabled  him,  in  time,  to  control  the  hostile  elements, 
and  to  convert  what  were  formerly  the  instruments  of  evil  to 
himself  into  the  instruments  of  good.  Not  only  did  he  make 
defences  for  himself  against  each  of  those  powers  of  Nature 
that  were  hostile  to  him — as  houses  to  shield  him  from  the 
tempest,  dykes  from  the  floods,  and  ships  from  the  raging 
waters — but,  by  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  of  the  natures  of 
things,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  these  powers  to  his  good.  He 
made  use  of  the  earth  to  grow  him  corn,  of  the  sea  to  transport 
it,  of  wind  and  water  to  grind  it,  and  of  fire  to  cook  it.  With 
the  hostile  powers  of  Nature  thus  tamed  and  subdued  to  his 
will,  and  devoted  to  his  use  and  benefit,  it  was  henceforth 
impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  they  were  either  evil  in 
themselves,  or  presided  over  by  evil  deities.  The  result  was, 
that  with  no  need  of  deities  to  explain  what  natural  laws  were 
sufficient  to  account  for,  and  with  no  reason  for  believing  those 
powers  to  be  evil  which  he  had  made  the  ministers  of  good, 
nothing  was  left  but  for  the  old  systems  of  Paganism  to  pass 
away,  and  a  new  religion  to  arise,  in  which  the  powers  of  Nature 
should  be  represented  as  all  working  together  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  which  should  have  for  object  of  worship  One  God — 
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the  parent  of  all  good,  the  provider  of  all  natural  bounties ;  the 
Devil  alone  being  still  retained  as  necessary  to  account  for  those 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  human  nature  itself,  and  which 
the  civilization  and  culture  of  centuries  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  eliminate.  The  old  systems  of  Paganism  seem  absurd  to  us 
now,  and  yet  how  natural  it  was  for  the  savage  to  believe  that 
those  elements  which  harmed  him,  and  which  he  was  unable  to 
control,  were  the  workings  of  malicious  powers,  may  be  realised 
by  ourselves  whenever  we  lose  control  over  the  forces  of  Nature, 
and  find  ourselves  for  the  time  being  at  their  mercy.  As  we 
ride  in  safety,  for  example,  over  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  how 
patronizingly  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  bulk  of  water ;  but  let  an 
accident  precipitate  us  into  the  devouring  element,  unable  to 
swim,  and  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  with  what  terrible 
vividness  they  then  realised,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  a 
living  demon,  relentless  and  implacable. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  gods  of  the  various  religions  were 
personifications,  as  it  were,  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  their 
characters  corresponded  to  the  civilization  and  stage  of  thought 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  worshipped.  But  there  are 
other  objects  of  human  thought  besides  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  ;  there  is  also  the  nature  of  Man,  and  the  changes 
through  which  he  has  passed  in  knowledge,  culture,  and  modes 
of  life.  And  if,  in  the  early  religions,  some  deities  were  per 
sonifications  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  others,  again,  reflected 
the  mental  and  moral  lineaments  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
former,  as  representing  the  larger  and  more  general  operations 
of  Nature,  became  the  greater  gods — the  Dii  majores — and 
among  many  savage  tribes  are  so  still ;  the  latter  as  representing 
the  special  concerns  of  human  beings,  became  the  lesser  gods — 
the  gods  of  the  tribe,  the  lares  and  penates,  and  the  like.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  operations  of  the  great  powers  of 
Nature  were  found  to  be  due  to  natural  forces  which  obeyed 
natural  laws.  The  result  was,  that  the  Dii  majores  of  Paganism 
disappeared,  and  one  of  the  tribal  gods,  as  the  Jehovah  of  the 
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Jews,  was  elevated  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  world  of 
Nature,  as  well  as  of  Man.     And,  further,  while  the  Nature- 
gods,  who  were  the  reflection  of  forces  that  were  good  or  evil 
in  general,  were  represented  as  endowed  with  the  moral  qualities 
of  good  or  evil  in  general;    the  tribal-gods,   who   were  the 
reflections  of  human  life,  were  endowed,  not  merely  with  the 
general  moral  qualities  of  good  or  evil,  but  with  the  special 
forms  this  good  or  evil  assumed  among  the  tribes  and  peoples 
themselves.     In  that  worship  of  ancestral  spirits,  for  example, 
which  is  not  only  the  most  primitive  form  of  existing  religion, 
but  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  form  of  all  religion,  the  gods  are  in 
every  way  the  express  image  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  not  only 
morally,  but  physically  also.     Being  the  spirits  of  these  departed 
chiefs,  they  have  not  only  the  same  occupations  and  tastes, 
inclinations  and  aversions,  as  the  living  chiefs,  but  are  propitiated 
by  the  same  offerings — offerings,  too,  of  the  most  gross  and 
material  kind,  as  food  to  eat,  scalps  and  trophies  taken  from 
conquered  tribes,  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  enemy  in  the 
land  of  spirits.     In  every  respect  they  have  the  same  bloody 
and  revengeful  natures  as  the  people  themselves  by  whom  they 
are  worshipped ;  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  of  the  same 
character,  and  are  distributed  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
kinds  of  conduct  and  action.     In  this  stage  of  culture,  it  may 
be  remarked,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  Nature-gods  as 
gome  have  supposed,  were  figured  in  the  popular  imagination  as 
the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs,  friendly  or  hostile.     As  Civiliza 
tion  and  Knowledge  continued  to  advance,  and  the  gods  of  the 
tribe  became  farther  removed  in  time  and  distance,  they  cease 
to  be  quite  palpable  and  material,  and  become  more  grey  and 
indistinct  in  outline,  dwelling  far  away  in  dim  remoteness ; 
nevertheless,  they  still  continue  to  reflect  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  own  their  sway.     In  the 
Iliad,  the  gods  have  precisely  the  same  qualities,  idealised  and 
expanded,  as  the  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes ;  the  same  physical 
strength,  intellect,  courage,  passion,  cunning,  and  revenge;  and, 
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moreover,  the  speeches  put  into  their  mouths  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  heroes,  both  in  tone  and  point  of  view. 
The  Jehovah  of  the  early  Jewish  history  is  only  a  higher 
development  of  the  old  tribal-god;  and  is  represented  as 
possessing  just  such  qualities,  idealised,  as  we  can  imagine  in  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  in  the  same  stage  of  culture.  He  is  represented 
as  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and,  although  exacting, 
as  having  great  regard  for  his  own  people ;  but  as  jealous  of 
other  gods,  cruel  and  revengeful  towards  other  tribes.  As  time 
rolls  on,  and  the  small  tribes  of  the  world  become  gradually 
welded  by  conquest  into  large  and  highly-organised  kingdoms, 
warfare  loses  its  personal,  bloody,  and  internecine  character, 
and  becomes  impersonal,  legalized,  and  softened  under  civilized 
forms;  in  Carlyle's  words,  "it  ceases  to  be  Choctaw,  and 
becomes  a  Chivalry."  The  gods  of  the  nations,  accordingly, 
although  still  remaining  military,  lose  their  bloody  and  remorse 
less  characters ;  Jehovah  still  remains  the  '  God  of  Battles/ 
but  ceases  to  be  a  god  of  cruelty  and  revenge.  And,  now  that 
civilization  has  reached  a  point  where  men's  moral  ideas  have 
advanced  from  admiration  of  personal  prowess  and  courage,  to- 
admiration  of  moral  and  intellectual  courage;  where  humane 
ideas  everywhere  prevail;  and  where  peaceful  industry  has 
become  the  idol  of  the  nations ;  one  rarely  hears  of  the  God  of 
Battles ;  except,  perhaps,  when  some  archbishop  of  the  Church 
inaugurates  a  campaign  with  prayers  to  Him  for  the  success  of 
our  arms,  or  returns  thanks  at  its  close  for  its  successful  issue. 
We  must  not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the  real  causal  con 
nexion  between  men's  culture  and  the  number  and  character  of 
the  gods  they  worship,  as  close  and  intimate  historically  as  is 
here  represented;  as  there  are  many  minor  considerations 
which  interfere  with  it  and  which  must  be  allowed  for.  Among 
others,  for  example,  is  the  fact  that  no  Society  is  homogeneous 
throughout;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cultivated  classes  are 
usually  some  centuries  ahead  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
living  in  the  same  community  at  the  same  time.  Hence  it  was 
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that  the  Polytheism  of  Paganism  long  survived  the  time  when 
it  was  natural  that  the  thunder  should  be  believed  to  be  the 
voice  of  Jove,  and  the  lightning  his  bolt ;  and  went  living  on, 
with  augurs  winking  at  it,  until  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
damn  it  had  descended  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  another 
religion  had  arisen,  more  in  conformity  with  the  culture,  aspira 
tion,  and  yearnings  of  the  time.  But  if  Religion  sometimes 
lags  behind  the  culture  of  the  period,  at  other  times,  again,  it 
bounds  before  it.  The  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  was  in  advance 
of  the  intellectual  culture  which  ultimately  would  have  neces 
sitated  it ;  and  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  tribal  antagonism,  to 
pecularities  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  to  peculiarities  in  their 
situation  and  circumstances ;  but  still  the  character  of  Jehovah 
sufficiently  reflected  the  progress  of  Jewish  culture.  Previous 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  among  the  many  and  sublime  virtues 
with  which  Jehovah  was  endowed  were  mingled  some  human 
weaknesses,  but  when  Christ  appeared  and  announced  himself 
as  being  one  with  the  Father,  and  when  the  influence  of  his 
beautiful  life  and  teachings  began  to  permeate  society,  the 
effect  was  to  throw  into  the  background  the  old  idea  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  give  prominence  in  the  new  conception  to  those  beautiful 
-characteristics  so  marked  in  Christ  himself.  And  then  it  was 
that,  with  that  tendency  so  inherent  in  men  to  give  roundness 
and  completeness  to  what  they  regard  with  love  and  admiration, 
the  doctors  of  the  Church  ascribed  an  infinite  perfection  to  all 
those  attributes  of  the  Father  which  were  so  prominent  in 
the  Son — mercy,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  But,  just  as 
Paganism,  before  it,  paid  the  penalty  of  living  too  long,  by 
dying  without  hope  of  resurrection ;  so  Christianity  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  giving  a  greater  sweep  in  its  representation  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  than  a  just  insight  into  Nature  will 
warrant.  So  long  as  theological  habits  of  thought  prevailed, 
and  men  were  able  to  give  full  scope  to  their  feelings  by  accom 
modating  their  idea  of  the  Deity  to  the  desires  of  their  minds, 
.all  was  well.  But  when  Science,  with  its  accurate  perceptions, 
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had  advanced  to  a  point  where  its  results  were  no  longer  to  be 
gainsaid,  Christianity  began  to  crack,  and  finally  fell  to  pieces, 
from  the  incompatibility  of  its  philosophical  basis — its  six  days' 
creation,  fall  of  man,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  other  miracles 
— with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of 
human  life.  And,  as  the  old  conception  of  Jehovah  had  already 
been  discarded,  from  its  incompatibility  with  those  humane 
ideas  which  were  begotten  of  civilization  and  culture,  the  later 
Christian  conception  of  the  Deity  was  left  standing  face  to 
face  with  the  teachings  of  Nature  ;  and  then  it  was  seen  that 
a  just  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  World  would  not 
justify  men  in  endowing  the  Deity  with  those  infinite  attributes 
of  power  and  goodness  which  the  Christian  Religion  had 
ascribed  to  him.  Men  pointed  to  the  cruelty,  the  misery,  the 
pain,  which  are  not  only  the  lot  of  poor  humanity,  but  are 
apparently  woven  into  the  very  texture  and  order  of  Nature — 
races  of  animals  preying  on  race,  tribes  of  men  on  tribes, 
injustice,  oppression,  and  misery  everywhere — and  asked 
whether  these  things  were  compatible  with  a  Deity  who  was 
represented  as  literally  infinite  in  power,  mercy,  goodness,  and 
truth ;  and,  as  no  satisfactory  reply  was  forthcoming,  they  were 
bound  to  reject  the  Christian  Deity  altogether.  And  as,  from 
old  association,  they  were  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other  God 
but  the  God  represented  in  Christianity;  and  as  they  had 
never  dreamt  of  a  Theism  in  which  God  should  be  endowed 
with  attributes  and  powers  less  than  infinite ;  they  did  not  stop 
at  the  conception  of  a  great  Cause  which  should  adequately 
reflect  the  genius  and  constitution  of  the  World,  but  rushed  on 
down  to  Materialism  and  Atheism.  Such  is  the  effect  of  claim 
ing  for  the  Deity  more  than  our  knowledge  of  Nature  and  of 
the  human  mind  will  justify.  And,  indeed,  we  may  confidently 
predict  that,  until  men  perceive  that  the  idea  of  an  absolutely 
infinite  God  is  a  metaphysical  illusion,  a  fond  imagination  of 
early  thought  rounding  off  its  conceptions  to  suit  the  desires  of 
the  mind  ;  until  they  perceive  that  the  evil  propensities  of  men, 
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like  the  claws,  teeth,  and  horns  of  animals,  are  not  inherent 
essences,  but  only  means  and  instruments  whereby,  in  the  design 
of  Nature,  each  creature  shall  strive  to  maintain  its  proper 
individuality,  and  not  become  the  mere  appendage  of  another ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  race  preying  on  race  is,  in  a  limited 
world,  where  no  one  creature  can  have  unlimited  gratification,, 
the  only  way  of  doing  all-round  justice  ;  while,  at  the  same  timer 
the  very  struggle  itself  is  the  means  whereby  higher  and  higher 
powers  are  evolved,  like  the  statue  from  the  obdurate  marble ; 
until  all  this,  which  lies  ready  to  be  seen  when  looked  at  from 
the  right  angle  and  point  of  view,  is  recognised,  no  religion  can 
arise  which  will  command  the  suffrages  of  the  present  age. 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  What  I  was  endeavouring  to 
enf ore  was  the  fact  that  if  the  religion  of  any  given  time  and 
place  does  not  always  accurately  correspond  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge  and  culture,  it  is  due  to  the  interference  of  causes 
which  can  be  discovered  and  allowed  for,  and  not  to  any  limita 
tion  or  exception  to  the  great  law  that  religions  are,  and  must 
be,  the  offspring  and  image  of  men's  thought  and  culture.  And, 
moreover,  I  may  add  that  the  very  fact  that  the  attempt  to 
found  a  new  religion,  so  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  con 
sists  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  creed  that  shall  harmonize  with 
existing  thought  and  culture,  proves  that  religion  must  always 
have  been  the  product  of  men's  Thought  and  Culture,  its 
image  and  reflexion. 


CHAPTEB     III. 


THE  LAW  OF   THE   BALANCES. 

TTAVING  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  first  two  cardinal 
aspects  of  all  religions — the  number  and  character  of  the 
deities  men  worship — depend  on  the  ftrst  law  there  enunciated, 
viz.,  that  we  are  bound  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds  to  con 
struct  the  Cause  of  things  in  terms  of  ourselves,  we  come  now 
to  the  third  great  aspect  of  religions — the  relation  in  which 
men  stand  to  their  deities — and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
this  depends  on  the  second  law  enunciated,  viz.,  that  the  mind  is 
a  harmonious  structure  and  must  balance  itself  on  penalty  of  dis 
ruption.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  not  an 
isolated  law,  or  one  peculiar  to  the  mind,  but  is  merely  one 
aspect  of  a  law  that  runs  through  all  existence — the  law  of 
Polarity,  or  of  the  Balances,  as  I  have  elsewhere  called  it — the 
simplest  and  most  comprehensive  statement,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  plan  on  which  the  Universe  is  constructed.  This  law  is 
not,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  mere  corollary  of  the  law  of  Evolu* 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  the  law  of  Evolution  is  a  corollary  of  it. 
Spencer  admits  that  the  law  of  Evolution  is  a  direct  deduction 
from  the  fact  that  the  atoms  of  which  the  matter  of  the 
Universe  is  composed  exist  in  the  polar  forms  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  deduction  from  the  law 
of  the  Balances,  and  not  the  law  of  the  Balances  a  deduction 
from  it.  The  law  of  Evolution  is  best  exemplified  in  the  con 
crete  things  of  which  the  Universe  is  made  up — the  Solar 
System  as  a  whole,  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  mankind  as  a  whole,  man  himself  and  other  animals  as 
wholes  ;  the  law  of  the  Balances,  on  the  contrary,  is  best  seen 
in  each  and  every  part  of  these  concrete  things — in  the  centri- 
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f  ugal  and  centripetal  motions  of   the  planets ;  in  action  and 
reaction  in  physics ;  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides ;  in  supply  and 
demand  in  trade ;  reform  and  conservatism  in  politics ;  sleep 
and  wake,  inspiration  and  expiration,  systole  and  diastole  in 
organic  life;  generalization  and  individualization  in  thought; 
integration  and  differentiation  in  matter,  and  the  like.     The 
law  of  Evolution,  with  inexorable  rigour,  deduces,  not  only  the 
movements  of  the  stars  and  the  structure  of  animals,  but  the 
noblest  exercise  of  the  reason  and  the  highest  intuitions  of  the 
soul,  from  the  material  fact  that  Matter  is  limited  in  quan 
tity  and   exists  in  the  antagonistic   forms  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  thereby  incurs  the  charge  of  Materialism;  the 
law  of  the  Balances  limits  itself  to  stating  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  a  series  of  balances  on  an  ascending  scale,  but  does  not 
assume  that  the  high  attributes  of  the  mind  are  but  modes  of 
the  low  attributes  of  matter  and  motion,  and  so  escapes  that 
charge.     The  law  of  Evolution,  while  representing  Nature  as 
evolving  from  lower  to  higher  organisms  along  a  spiral  line  in 
which  there  is  no  breach  of  continuity  at  any  point,  is  obliged 
at  last  to  admit  that  the  gulf  between  matter  and  mind  cannot 
be  bridged,  and  so  stultifies  its  own  pretensions  to  being  a 
complete  interpretation  ;  the  law  of  the  Balances,  on  the  con 
trary,  represents   Nature  as  constructed  on  an   identical  plan 
throughout,  its  phenomena  lying  above  one  another  in  successive 
hierarchies,  but  does  not  pretend  to  bridge  the  unbridgeable, 
or  explain  the  inexplicable.     The  law  of  Evolution,  in  repre 
senting  the  highest  attributes  of  the  mind  as  modes  only  of 
the  attributes  of  matter,  makes  mind  and  matter  in  essence  the 
same,  and  so  runs  counter  to  the  intuitions  of  mankind ;  the 
law  of  the  Balances  represents  them  as  different  in  essence, 
and  so  preserves  that  hierarchy  of  nature  and  attribute  among 
things,  which  is  in  harmony  with  our  natural  intuitions,  and  on 
which  all  our  organized  intelligence  rests. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  action  of  the  Mind  that  this  Law  of  the 
Balances   plays   so   conspicuous   and  important  a  part.     Our 
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•desires,  imaginations,  and  aspirations,  stretch  out  to  infinitude ; 
but  the  extent  to  which  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
gratify  them  in  this  life  is  limited  by  the  finite  nature  of  the 
world,  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  We 
should  all  like  to  be  emperors,  kings,  or  other  great  potentates ; 
fout?  on  finding  that  these  high  arenas  are  practically  closed  to 
us,  we  cut  down  our  ambitions  to  a  point  that  is  commensurate 
with  our  chances  of  success,  to  the  point  where  there  is  a 
balance  between  our  efforts  and  our  hopes,  our  desires  and  their 
likelihood  of  attainment.  Were  it  not  so,  the  mind  would  be 
come  numbed  and  paralyzed  by  the  constant  endeavour  to 
attain  the  unattainable,  as  our  arms  do  by  the  constant  endea 
vour  to  hold  on  to  what  is  too  large  for  their  embrace.  Or, 
say  that  we  begin  low  down  in  the  world,  and,  looking  around 
see  no  chance  of  rising  out  of  the  position  in  which  we  were 
born  ;  we  restrict  our  ambition  to  the  limited  sphere  in  which 
success  seems  possible  or  probable.  But  suddenly  we  either 
discover  unexpected  powers  in  ourselves,  or  circumstances 
throw  us  out  of  our  former  sphere  into  a  higher  and  wider 
arena ;  when  out  go  the  sand-bags  that  kept  us  down,  and  our 
ambition  mounts  like  a  balloon  to  the  point  where  the  inner 
world  of  aspiration  and  hope  balances  the  outer  world  of  cir 
cumstance  and  reality. 

If  our  practical  and  worldly  ambitions  are  thus  obliged  to 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  so  to  find  their  balance, 
the  longing  for  the  Ideal  still  remains,  and  is  not  to  be  put  off, 
but  is  as  importunate  as  ever.  A  balance,  therefore,  must 
somewhere  be  found  for  this  longing;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
found  in  the  real  world,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  ideal. 
Now,  it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  world  that  the  high 
promise  and  ideal  which  our  hearts  foretell  shall  not  spring  up 
and  blossom  in  a  night,  but  shall  be  gradually  unfolded  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age.  And  as  the  longing 
for  the  ideal  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  part  of  human  nature, 
it  is  evident  that  at  no  given  point  of  time  can  this  mundane 
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world  yield  that  full  gratification  to  all  our  aspirations,  senti 
ments,  and  powers,  which  is  so  essential  to  their  harmony  and 
balanced   activity.     Consider,   for  example,   how  many   aires 
must  have  come  and   gone,  even  after  the  world   had   been 
brought  to  feed  and  clothe  us,  before  it  could  give  us  security 
for  property  and  marriage-ties,  courts  of  justice,  and  personal 
and  political  liberty.     And,  even  now,  how  far  have  we  still  ta 
go  before  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  policeman ;  and 
before  justice  and  goodness  shall  become  natural,  habitual,  and 
instinctive  ?     And  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  no  given  point  of 
time  during  this  long  incubation,  can  our  aspirations,  wants, 
and  sentiments,  find  full  gratification  in  the  real  world.     An. 
ideal  world  must,  therefore,  be  provided  for  them — the  world 
of  Eeligion,  of  Poetry,  and  of  Art.     Of  these  three,  Religion,, 
giving  satisfaction,  as  it  does,  to  the  great  cardinal  wants  of 
human  nature,  is  the  most  powerful  and  universal  sentiment  -f 
and  must,  therefore,  be  our  most  serious  and  important  con 
cern.      There   are   but   comparatively   few  men,   it   must  be 
admitted,  whose  love  for  high  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  is  so 
keen  and  exorbitant  that  the  loss  of  those  special  forms  of 
beauty  with  which  the  great  masters  of  art,  music,  and  poetry, 
have  endowed  and  enriched  the  world,  would  be  felt  to  be  an 
irreparable  calamity.     With  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the 
lower,  more  carnal  and  material  wants  and  ambitions  fill  up 
the  efforts  and  struggles  of  a  lifetime— money,  power,  position, 
luxury,  fame,  material  prosperity,  family  aggrandisement.    And 
yet,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of    life,  the  capriciousness  of 
fortune,  and  the  limitations  of  circumstances,  it  is  precisely  in 
one  or  other  of  these  aims,  so  dear  to  the  heart,  that  all  men 
are  doomed  to  disappointment.     They  either  lose  their  money, 
their  health,  or  their   children ;    their  hopes   of   fortune,  of 
position,  of  fame,  are  blighted  ;  or,  if  nothing  else,  the  fleeting 
and  inexorable  years  are  gliding  on,  old  age  is  approaching,  and 
death  inevitable.     Now,  it  is  against  these — the  staple  mortifi 
cations  and  humiliations  of  human  life — that  Religion  is  con- 
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structed  or  evolved  as  balance  and  compensation.  Art  and 
poetry,  music  and  philosophy,  are,  it  is  true,  excellent  harbours 
to  which  those  who  love  them  can  retire,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  more  or  less  successfully  defy  the  lesser  misfortunes  and 
disappointments  of  life ;  but  the  great  strokes  of  Fate,  which 
•destroy  those  cherished  idolatries  that  lie  most  immediate  to 
our  hearts,  can  find  balance  and  solace  in  Religion  alone. 
When  all  earthly  hopes  are  shattered,  the  mind  must  fall  back 
for  rest  on  that  which  lies  behind  the  world  of  Time.  And 
Tvhen  Religion  adds  to  its  present  or  prospective  Heaven  the 
additional  attractions  of  music  and  art,  of  moral  and  intellectual 
expansion,  as  it  does  in  the  higher  religions,  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  with  such  full  organ-harmony  of  all  our  powers, 
aspirations,  and  ideals — sensuous,  moral,  and  intellectual — how 
supreme  is  its  importance  to  man.  For  just  as,  in  the  social 
world,  political  power  takes  precedence  of  all  other  power, 
because  it  affects  more  powerfully  than  any  other  those  great 
standing  interests  of  men — person,  property,  fortune,  business, 
life  and  liberty — so,  in  the  ideal  world,  Religion  takes  prece 
dence,  because,  more  than  any  other,  it  gives  solace  and  com 
fort  to  the  great  standing  trials  and  evils  of  human  life.  No 
system  of  Philosophy,  however  true  or  profound,  can  excite 
more  than  the  most  limited  and  merely  intellectual  interest, 
when  compared  with  Religion ;  for  no  system  can  or  does  hold 
out  those  combined  sensuous,  moral,  and  imaginative  attractions, 
which  all  religions  are  commissioned  to  dispense  to  their  devo 
tees.  And,  accordingly,  you  will  find,  to  your  surprise  and 
disappointment  perhaps,  that  persons  who  are  most  interested 
in  what  they  call  the  '  spiritual  concerns '  of  man,  have  often 
little  or  no  interest  in  those  great  spiritual  truths,  the  con 
templation  of  which,  of  itself  alone,  gives  elevation  and 
expansion  to  the  mind,  but  which  do  not,  perhaps,  specially 
xjall  up  those  '  comforting  assurances '  in  which  religion  has 
•enveloped  them ;  as  misers  care  nothing  for  the  great  laws  of 
£OD?TXierce  or  political  economy,  but  are  enraptured  with  those 
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personal  narratives  of  money-making  which  call  up  such 
pleasing  images  in  their  own  breasts;  or  frivolous  young 
women  care  nothing  for  those  great  laws  of  the  mind  on  which 
the  future  of  mankind  depends,  but  will  listen  with  thrilling 
interest  to  those  personalities  which,  by  their  associations,, 
enwrap  them  in  an  atmosphere  so  flattering  to  their  own 
dearest  hopes. 

If  Religion  is  thus  thrown  out  as  balance  to  the  ills  of  life,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  the  different  religions  of  the  world  so  con 
structed  as  to  provide  for  the  special  trials  to  which  the  men 
who  live  under  them  are  exposed.     Among  savage  races,  for 
example,  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  which  befall  men  are 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  anger  of  offended  deities ;  and  these 
deities  are  believed  to  have  the  same  bloody  and  revengeful 
character  as  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes.     To  live  under  the  ever- 
present  consciousness  that  such  revengeful  spirits  are  every 
where  hovering  around,  would  create  a  tension  of  mind  that 
would  become  unendurable.     Some  balance,  therefore,  must  be 
thrown  out  to  relax  this  tension,  and  give  rest  to  the  mind* 
And  what  more  natural  than  that  it  should  be  the  belief  that 
the  gods  are  to  be  propitiated  by  the  same  gifts — weapons^ 
food,  trophies,  and  the  like — as  are  found  to  appease  the  anger 
and   secure   the   approbation   of  their   chiefs?      Accordingly 
these  offerings  and  sacrifices  become  embodied  in  their  religion, 
and  form  the  most  important  of  their  religious  duties.     In  the 
early   centuries   of  the    Christian  era,  too,  when  the  Roman, 
Empire  had  fallen  to  pieces,  but  before  the  Feudal  System  had 
arisen  out  of  its  ruins,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  remained 
still  in  slavery  ;  Chivalry  had  not  yet  appeared  ;  and  Physical 
Force  was  everywhere  triumphant.     In  the  real  world,  there- 
was  no  field  for  liberty,  no  arena  for  expansion  of  mind,  na 
tribunal  to  which  moral  force  could  appeal.     The  consequence 
was,  that  men  were  bound  to  construct  an  ideal  world  where- 
the  wants  of  their  nature  should  find  gratification,  and  which 
should  serve  as  balance  to  the  hardships  of  their  earthly  lot* 
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Accordingly,  to  the  compensations  which  the  Church  held  out, 
were  added  a  whole  world  of  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs ; 
and  these  legends  soon  became  the  most  popular  part  of  the 
prevailing  religion.  They  were  so  constructed  as  precisely  to 
meet  the  particular  ills  to  which  the  people  were  subject ;  and 
turned,  as  was  natural,  on  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the 
cruelties  of  slavery,  on  the  beauty  of  moral  rather  than  of 
physical  force,  on  kindness,  sympathy,  and  love.  And  now 
that  civilization  has  at  last  reached  the  point  where  warfare  has 
ceased  to  be  the  main  concern  of  nations,  and  peaceful 
industry,  with  its  money-making  and  other  ambitions,  has 
taken  its  place,  human  ills  have  not  thereby  disappeared,  but 
they  come  to  men  in  different  shapes.  Instead  of  living  in  fear 
of  slavery,  mutilation,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  violent 
death,  men  now  live  in  fear  of  poverty,  with  its  train  of  evils — 
loss  of  position,  of  power,  of  grandeur,  of  rank,  authority,  and 
respect — as  well  as  those  great  strokes  common  to  men  in 
every  age — loss  of  health,  of  family,  and  of  friends.  And, 
furthermore,  owing  to  the  capriciousness  of  fortune,  or  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  wealth  is  distributed,  the  honest  and 
industrious  are  oft-times  obliged  to  stand  by  and  see  their 
highest  hopes  blighted,  and  themselves  sunk  in  poverty  and 
distress,  while  the  wicked  continue  to  flourish  like  green  bay- 
trees.  Were  there  no  hope  of  rectification  somewhere  for  such 
dislocations  of  fortune,  life  would  become  intolerable,  and 
would  end,  as,  indeed,  it  often  does,  in  insanity  or  suicide. 
But  religion  steps  in  and  meets  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
supplies  the  balance  and  compensation  required,  and  so  restores 
the  mental  harmony.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  poor  old  widow 
who  has  struggled  hard  to  bring  up  her  family  respectably,  but 
whose  life  has  been  a  perpetual  contradiction ;  who  has  suffered 
in  turn  the  loss  of  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  friends  : 
and  whose  little  ones  have  oft-times,  perhaps,  been  on  the  verge 
of  starvation — who  shall  forbid  her  the  comfort  of  that  bright 
Heaven  which  is  opened  up  before  her,  where  the  inequalities 
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of  Time  shall  be  rectified,  where  not  only  the  scorn  of  the  rich 
and  proud  shall  have  no  place,  and  all  her  troubles  and  trials 
shall  cease,  but  where,  also,  her  husband,  friends,  and  little 
ones  shall  rejoin  her,  not  to  part  again?  But  not  this  poor 
widow  alone  has  need  of  consolation;  all,  alike,  have  their 
secret  sorrows,  for  which  they  require  the  solace  of  Religion. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that,  so  long  as  the 
great  masses  of  men  are  in  that  stage  of  thought  where  the 
consolations  of  Religion  are  still  credible,  not  the  gods  them 
selves  can  prevent  them  from  constructing  an  ideal  Heaven  in 
the  future,  as  balance  and  counterpoise  to  this  present  life — a 
Heaven  in  the  contemplation  of  which  their  minds  shall  find 
peace,  and  harmony,  and  rest.  But  when  once  the  stage  of 
thought  in  which  these  beliefs  took  rise  has  passed  away,  or 
when,  from  various  causes,  they  have  become  discredited  (as 
on  the  Continent  they  largely  are  at  the  present  time),  and 
when,  in  consequence,  all  hopes  of  redress  from  that  quarter  is 
gone ;  the  minds  of  men  must  still  find  a  balance  somewhere ; 
but,  instead  of  finding  it  in  the  blissful  visions  of  another 
world,  they  will  find  it  in  schemes  to  improve  or  redress  the 
present,  as  we  see  foreshadowed  in  such  impracticable  dreams 
as  Nihilism  or  Anarchism — dreams  woven  by  the  imaginations 
of  men  who  could  find  no  redress  in  the  present  world,  and  had 
lost  all  belief  in  a  future. 

And,  further,  an  examination  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
will  show  that  they  all  have  that  balanced  and  harmonious 
structure  which  we  should  have  been  led  to  expect  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  on  which  they  are  constructed.  In 
none,  you  will  observe,  is  hope  entirely  cut  off;  in  all,  there  is 
a  way  of  escape  held  out  to  the  guilty.  The  offended  deities 
of  the  savages  are  to  be  propitiated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  such 
gross  and  material  offerings  as  food  and  drink,  weapons,  and 
clothing,  the  sacrifice  of  women,  of  enemies,  and  of  slaves ;  the 
angry  God  of  the  mediaeval  Catholic,  by  self-inflicted  stripes, 
fasts,  pilgrimages,  penances,  and  other  carnal  mortifications; 
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while  the  Deity  of  the  Protestant  is  to  be  appeased,  and  man 
himself  'justified,'  by  faith  alone.  In  every  part,  too,  of  the 
Ohristian  creed  there  is  this  balance  and  compensation.  If 
there  is  '  original  sin '  and  '  total  depravity,'  there  is  also 
4  redemption  by  grace  ; '  if  in  Adam  all  fell,  in  Christ  shall  all 
"be  made  alive.  No  sinner  can  be  so  degraded  as  to  be  beyond 
the  pale  of  hope ;  no  sin  so  heinous  as  to  be  without  remedy 
and  atonement.  Even  the  unpardonable  sin,  '  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost/  is  no  exception;  for  if  you  are  afraid  you 
have  committed  it,  you  thereby  prove  that  you  are  not  com 
pletely  hardened,  and,  therefore,  not  entirely  cut  off;  while,  if 
you  have  no  fear  of  it,  or,  indeed,  have  never  thought  of  it, 
you  do  not  need  comfort  and  consolation.  Even  Calvinism, 
ivhich  is  constructed,  theoretically,  so  as  to  make  it  as  impos 
sible  to  throw  out  a  balance  against  it,  as  against  death  itself, 
practically  admits  of  as  much  balance  and  compensation  as  any 
other  creed.  For,  admitting  that  the  future  lot  of  each  of  us 
is  inexorably  determined  before  our  birth,  practically  it  need 
not  give  any  of  us  the  slightest  concern.  For,  were  you  the 
prince  of  sinners,  and  your  case  apparently  the  most  desperate, 
still  God  may  have  hardened  your  heart  for  the  time  being,  in 
order  the  better  to  show  forth  His  mercy  in  reclaiming  you ; 
•or,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  you  may  only  learn  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  you  are  one  of  '  the  elect ; '  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  always  tried  to  do  what  was  right,  and  now  feel 
the  assurance  of  God's  mercy  to  you,  what  better  guarantee 
could  you  have  that  you  are  among  the  number  of  the  saved  ? 
Were  it  nothing  more,  indeed,  the  very  uncertainty  of  the 
personal  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  each  indi 
vidual,  like  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  death,  would  make  it 
practically  of  no  effect  on  our  life  and  conduct. 

The  same  provision  for  a  balance  is  seen,  too,  in  those 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  grew  out  of  the  pre 
vailing  religion,  but  which  dealt  chiefly  with  the  different 
^modes  in  which  the  Devil  interfered  in  human  affairs.  Did  a 
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man  live  in  fear  of  the  malice  of  witches  ?  there  were  ways  by 
which  that  malice  could  be  averted ;  or  of  the  evil  eye  ?  there 
were  means  of  rendering  it  impotent ;  or  of  the  possession  of 
demons  ?  there  were  potent  charms  and  incantations  by  which 
they  were  to  be  cast  out. 

In  no  religion  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  this  balanced 
structure  wanting.  Even  the  '  Eeligion  of  Humanity '  of 
Auguste  Comte,  which  has  no  future  life,  no  resurrection,  no 
heaven  or  hell,  is  bound  to  find  an  immortality  in  the  race ;  a 
resurrection,  in  the  reappearance  of  our  best  thoughts  in  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us ;  a  heaven  and  hell,  in  the  appro 
bation  and  disapprobation  of  the  good.  The  only  apparent 
exception  is  in  the  Nirvana  or  Annihilation  which  is  the 
heaven  of  the  Buddhists;  but  it  is  apparent  only.  For  some 
time,  I  confess,  this  Nirvana  was  a  stumbling-block  to  me,  as  it 
seemed  to  run  directly  counter  to  my  theory ;  but  the  more  I 
thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  convinced  I  became  that  it  was 
simply  incredible  that  the  vast  millions  of  human  beings  who 
own  the  religion  of  Buddha,  should  find  consolation  and  in 
demnification  for  the  ills  of  life  in  simple  annihilation  or 
nothingness ;  or  even  in  that  release  of  the  soul  from  the 
bondage  of  the  lower  desires,  which  is  believed  by  some 
Oriental  scholars  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Nirvana.  And,  on 
looking  around  for  some  positive  testimony  to  corroborate  this 
a  priori  conviction,  I  found,  in  the  pages  of  Max  Muller,  that 
although  Buddha  himself  meant  by  Nirvana,  nothingness, 
snuffing-out,  annihilation,  the  feelings  of  the  masses  who 
accepted  his  religion  converted  this  nothingness  and  annihila 
tion  into  a  kind  of  paradise;  and  Buddha,  who  denied  the 
existence  of  a  deity,  into  a  deity  himself.  No  more  striking 
iri stance,  it  appears  to  me,  could  be  afforded  of  how  truly 
Religions  are  constructed  on  the  great  Law  of  the  Balances, 
which  we  have  just  illustrated. 

The  three  cardinal  features,  then,  of  all  religions,  viz.,  the 
number  of  the  gods,  the  character  of  the  gods,  and  the  relations 
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in  which  men  stand  to  their  gods,  are  constructed  on  the  two 
laws  which  we  have  just  illustrated,  or  say,  rather,  are  evolved 
from  them.     And,  in  passing,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  used 
the  term  *  constructed '  in  reference  to  religions,  because  they 
have  all  been  framed  by  man  to  meet  certain  great  ends  or 
wants  of  his  nature ;  I  have  used  the  term,  '  evolved,'  because 
no  one  generation  of  men  have  constructed  them  by  conscious 
forethought,   but,   rather,   successive    generations    have    been 
engaged  in  gradually,  and  more  or  less  unconsciously,  moulding 
them  to  their  present  shape.     But,  besides  these  great  cardinal 
features  common  to  all  religions,  we  have  still  to  account  for 
those  minor  details  which  are  peculiar  to  the  various  creeds, 
churches,  and  sects,  and  which  separate  and  distinguish  them 
from   each   other.     Now,  although   the   influences   that   have 
united  to  produce  these  differences  are  too  many  and  various  to 
be  brought  under  any  general  law,  they  may,  nevertheless,  all 
be  summed  up  under  a  few  broad,  general  categories.     First  in 
order,  perhaps,  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Founder  of  the 
religion.      For,    although    the    broad    characteristics    of    the 
religions  that  were  given  to  man  by  Moses,  Confucius,  Buddha, 
:md  Mahomet  were  the  products  of  general  needs  and  ideas  of 
which  these  men  were  only  the  mouthpieces  and  exponents, 
still,  much  of  the  minuter  structure   was,  no   doubt,  due   to 
special  points  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  their  peculiar  training 
and  experience;  to  special  ways  of  looking  at  life  and  empha 
sizing  its  various  aspects,  the  result  of  their  peculiar  character, 
temperament,  or  genius.     But  of  perhaps  greater  influence  than 
the  particular  genius  of  the  Founder,  are  the  special  types  of 
mind   of  the   various   Doctors   and   Theologians  who,   in   the 
successive  periods  of  a  religion's  history,  have  been  engaged  in 
shaping  and  elaborating  it.     How  great,  for  example,  has  been 
the   influence   of   St.    Paul's   peculiar   genius    on    the    entire 
subsequent   form   and   development   of   Christianity.      Every 
where,  the  interpretation,  the  logical  arrangement  and  develop 
ment  he  gave  to  the  body  of  facts  and  doctrines  bequeathed  to 
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him  by  Christ  (although,  in  all  essentials,  harmonizing,  doubt 
less,  with  the  current  opinion  of  the  infant  Church)  bears  in  its 
minuter  structure,  as  well  as  in  its  general  features,  the  impress 
of  one  single  and  striking  individuality.  And,  still  later  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  who  can  deny  the  influence  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Fathers  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
Catholicism;  or  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  Calvin,  Luther, 
Cranmer,  or  Knox,  on  the  various  sections  of  the  Church  most 
closely  associated  with  their  names  ?  To  the  personal  influence 
of  theologians  on  the  details  of  religious  creeds,  may  also  be 
added  the  personal  influence  of  those  great  Temporal  Potentates 
who  have  from  time  to  time  interfered,  as  did  Roman  emperors, 
and  even  empresses,  in  the  deliberations  of  ecclesiastical 
Councils,  and  inspired  or  dictated  decisions  which  still  remain 
embodied  in  the  Christian  creed.  And  although  these  various 
personal  and  individual  influences  which  have  tinctured  the 
body  of  religious  thought  as  it  has  passed  down  the  ages,  have 
been  more  or  less  washed  out  by  succeeding  generations,  when 
not  in  accord  with  their  habits  of  thought,  still,  much  that  is 
the  special  product  of  personal  individuality  will  remain  after 
all  deductions. 

If  individual  genius  and  character  have  thus  had  a  great 
influence  in  modifying  the  minuter  structure  of  religions,  so, 
too,  have  those  considerations  of  Expediency  which  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  religious  beliefs  into  accord  with  existing 
moral  and  intellectual  needs.  As  Civilization  advances,  the 
face  of  the  world  changes ;  the  old  structure  of  society  breaks 
up ;  nations  pass  from  despotic  to  feudal,  and  from  feudal  on  to 
democratic  forms  of  government  and  social  organization; 
slavery  is  replaced  by  citizenship,  and  warfare  by  peaceful 
industry ;  and,  at  each  transition,  the  new  relations  into  which 
the  different  sections  of  society  are  thrown  to  each  other  have 
to  be  adjusted  afresh.  It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
instances  of  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  it  sought,  by  means  of  the  decisions  of  its 
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Councils  and  its  Popes,  to  add  such  new  doctrine  to  the  original 
body  of  revealed  truth  as  would  meet  the  new  relations  con 
stantly  springing  up  in  a  society  which  was  undergoing  vast 
transformations  of  structure;  the  only  drawback  being  that, 
instead  of  making  its  decisions  relative  to  the  time  and  place, 
it  was  bound,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  make  them  absolute, 
and  binding  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  consequence 
was,  that  it  was  unable  to  retreat  from  any  position  which  it 
had  once  taken  up ;  and  thus  many  of  the  old  papal  decisions, 
notably  those  against  usury — the  legitimate  interest  on  money 
lent — and  its  fulminations  against  Science,  remain  as  standing 
protests  against  its  method  and  teaching.  But  we  need  not 
go  back  to  the  past  to  exemplify  the  effect  of  expediency  in 
modifying  the  minuter  structures  of  creeds,  for  at  no  time  has 
this  influence  been  more  apparent  than  at  the  present.  Within 
living  memory,  how  different  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on 
the  most  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice; 
as,  for  example,  on  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punish 
ment,  the  six  days'  creation,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  on  Sunday  observances,  theatre-going,  and  the  like. 

And,  lastly,  as  explaining  the  minuter  structure  of  religious 
forms,  there  is  the  power  of  Tradition,  or  the  tendency  there  is 
in  man  to  accept  the  old  as  the  basis  of  future  change,  rather 
than  to  begin  de  novo ;  the  effect  being  that  much  of  the  detail 
of  religious  doctrine  and  practice  is  made  up  of  traditions  that 
have  floated  down  from  the  earlier  times,  modified  or  trans 
formed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  hour.  Much  of 
the  early  ritual  of  Catholicism  was  merely  the  modification  of 
Jewish  and  Pagan  rites ;  and  much  of  our  present  ritual  is  a 
modification  again  of  these  early  forms,  and  can  be  traced  back 
to  them  through  all  disguises.  This  tracing  of  the  trans 
formations  which  religious  creeds  and  religious  practices,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  undergone  from  age  to  age ;  and  of  the 
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circumstances  of  the  world  out  of  which  they  grew,  and  to 
Tvhich  they  were  adapted,  on  the  other;  marks  the  extent,  I 
may  observe  in  passing,  to  which  the  Theory  of  Evolution  can 
throw  light  on  the  great  question  of  Religion. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


MENTAL    EFFECTS. 

"TF  in  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  correctly  traced  the  great 
•^  laws  on  which  Religion  is  constructed,  we  shall  now  be  in 
an  easy  position  to  estimate  scientifically  its  effects  on  human 
life ;  as  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  of  the  mind  out  of  which  it 
arises,  must  be  the  other  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  necessities  of 
the  mind,  which  it  is  designed  to  meet. 

Now,  the  first  law  which  we  saw  entered  into  the  construction 
of  Religion,  was  the  law  that  we  are  bound,  by  our  intellectual 
nature,  to  represent  the  Cause  of  things  in  terms  of  our  own 
intellectual  culture  and  standard  of  morality.  The  first  great 
function,  therefore,  of  Religion  is  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
craving  of  the  mind  to  know  the  cause  and  origin  of  things.  A 
glance  at  the  different  religions  of  the  world  will  show  that  they 
all  have  given  just  such  answers  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
things  as  best  harmonized  with  the  knowledge  and  moral  culture 
of  the  peoples  by  whom  they  have  been  accepted.  To  the 
enquiry  of  the  lowest  savage  and  fetisch- worshipper,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  around  him,  Religion  replied  that  they 
were  due  to  the  wills  of  indwelling  spirits  like  his  own ;  and 
what  more  natural  and  harmonious  explanation  could  be 
given  him  in  his  stage  of  culture,  knowing  nothing,  as  he 
did,  of  the  natural  causes  of  things  ?  To  the  same  enquiry 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  accepted  the  Polytheistic 
systems  of  Paganism,  Religion  answered  that  the  great  move 
ments  of  Nature  were  due  to  the  presiding  influence  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  Thor,  and  the  rest ;  and  no  more  natural  answer  could 
be  given  to  these  questions  at  the  time  these  religions  were 
promulgated.  Of  course,  as  Science  and  Culture  advanced, 
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these  explanations  became  discredited  among  the  learned  and 
cultivated ;  but  they  still  kept  their  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind 
until  they  were  finally  swept  away  by  the  new  religion  of 
Christianity,  which  not  only  gave  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  things  more  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  state  of  civiliza 
tion  and  culture,  but  which  held  out  an  ideal  of  life  more  in 
harmony  with  the  new  situation  in  which  men  found  themselves, 
and  with  the  new  ideas  that  were  beginning  to  appear  as  to  the 
destiny  of  man.  And  for  centuries,  indeed,  until  quite  recently, 
this  religion  of  Christianity  continued  to  give  as  credible  an 
explanation  as,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  could  be 
given  of  the  origin  of  things  and  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
life.  If  it,  too,  after  its  splendid  career,  has  at  last  become  dis 
credited  by  the  cultured  and  enlightened,  it  still  remains, 
consecrated  by  tradition  and  authority,  the  most  feasible 
explanation  which  the  great  masses  of  men  can  give  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  man. 

Now,  if  the  first  function  of  Religion  is  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  World  and  the  phenomena 
of  Human  Life,  in  what  respect,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  differ 
from  Philosophy  ?  In  essence,  not  at  all ;  for  all  religions  were 
once  philosophies,  and  to  those  who  believe  in  them  are  so  stilL 
They  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  more  than  philosophies ;  but 
philosophies  they  certainly  are.  Ask,  for  example,  the  most 
ignorant  type  of  Christian  what  his  theory  is  of  the  cause  and 
origin  of  Nature,  of  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  life,  and  his  reply  will  be  that  the  six  days'  creation  of 
Genesis  is  a  sufficient  explanation  to  him  of  the  cause  and  origin 
of  Nature;  and  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and  the  'original  sin' 
transmitted  by  hereditary  descent  through  that  fall,  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life.  And 
what  is  this  but  his  Philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  ? 
It  is  the  same,  too,  with  other  religious  mythologies,  which  are 
merely  the  philosophies  which  the  various  peoples  have  of  the 
world  and  of  human  life.  Indeed,  Religion  may  be  defined  to 
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be  the  philosophy  of  the  masses :  and,  historically,  the  different 
religions  of  the  world  will  be  found  to  be  philosophies  which 
have  become  bankrupt  with  the  most  advanced  minds,  but 
which  still  retain  their  credit  with  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  How  gross  and  primitive  an  explanation  of  the  world 
and  of  human  life  was  the  popular  mythology  of  Paganism,  for 
example,  when  compared  with  the  splendid  and  refined  systems 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  even  Epicurus ;  or  the  six  days'  crea 
tion  of  Genesis,  when  compared  with  the  philosophy  of 
Evolution?  Not  only  as  intellectual  systems  will  religions  be 
found  to  be  crude  and  vulgar  philosophies,  but  morally,  also, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  low  and  primitive.  What  a  low 
standard  of  morality,  for  example,  the  old  Pagan  religion  of 
Greece  must  have  inculcated,  when  the  popular  account  given 
of  the  morality  of  the  gods  was  so  disgraceful,  that  Plato  would 
have  banished  the  Iliad  from  his  Eepublic,  for  fear  of  its 
corrupting  effects  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young.  In 
the  Norse,  Mahommedan,  and  Christian  religions,  too,  what  a 
base  conception  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  involved 
in  those  feastings  and  banquets,  bright-eyed  maidens,  and 
harps  of  gold  on  the  one  hand,  and  purgatory,  brimstone,  and 
pecuniary  expiations  on  the  other,  when  compared  with  that 
splendid  doctrine  of  4  Compensation '  of  recent  philosophy,  in 
which  reward  and  punishment,  instead  of  being  postponed  to 
an  unknown  and  hypothetical  future,  are  instant,  unfailingv 
and  entire, — a  doctrine  that  has  for  reward,  simply  the  enlarge 
ment  of  our  own  nature,  and  for  punishment,  that  loss  of 
manhood,  and  moral  descent  in  the  scale  of  being,  which  all 
evil  action  entails.  But  I  fear  that  to  some  this  loss  of  man 
hood  would  be  a  comparatively  trivial  matter,  so  long  as  their 
bodies  and  pockets  escaped  unscathed.  In  our  own  time,  toor 
how  low  and  retrogade  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
when  compared  with  each  and  every  school  of  existing 
Philosophy.  While  all  schools  of  Philosophy,  without  exception, 

are  preaching  peace,  it  permits  and  even  encourages  war ;  when 

s 
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they  all  denounced  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  upheld  and 
consecrated  it.  Instead  of  the  political  liberty  and  equality  of 
Philosophy,  the  Church  encourages,  if  it  does  not  directly 
inculcate,  political  inequality ;  instead  of  the  elevation  of  the 
masses,  which  is  the  end  Philosophy  has  at  heart,  the  Church 
labours,  both  by  word  and  deed,  at  their  repression.  I  am 
aware,  that  it  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Christ  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
practices  and  precepts  of  the  Church  ;  but  I  do  not  allow  that 
men  shall  have  credit  given  them  for  ideal  precepts  and 
examples  which  they  profess  to  follow,  when  the  Church, 
which  embodies  the  real  opinions  and  prejudices  of  these  very 
individuals,  preaches  doctrines  antagonistic  to  these  precepts, 
and  permits  practices  inconsistent  with  these  examples. 

If  the  first  function  of  Religion  is  to  satisfy  the  intellect  in 
its  demand  for  cause,  its  second  function  is  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  imagination  and  heart.  It  is  in  this  that  it  differs 
chiefly  from  Philosophy,  which,  although  it  satisfies  the  demand 
for  cause,  does  not,  in  its  legitimate  province,  primarily  aim  at 
arousing  the  imagination,  conscience,  or  emotions.  Now,  Re 
ligion  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the  heart  and  imagination,  in 
virtue  of  that  second  law  on  which  we  saw  it  was  constructed — 
the  law,  viz.,  that  the  mind,  being  a  harmonius  structure, 
must  balance  itself  or  go  to  wreck;  which  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  satisfaction  must  somewhere  be  found  for  the  cravings 
of  every  faculty,  impulse,  and  sentiment  of  our  nature. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  must  be  some  balance  to  the 
ills  of  life ;  and  that  its  worries,  crosses,  and  disappointments 
would  sting  the  mind  into  revolt,  or  precipitate  it  into  madness, 
were  there  no  hope  of  reparation  somewhere.  Now,  Religion 
is  that  bright  star  on  which  the  eye  and  heart  are  fixed,  when 
all  things  earthly  have  become  hopeless  and  distracted.  And 
just  as  the  different  religions  of  the  world  give  equal  intellectual 
satisfaction  to  their  devotees,  by  being  equally  adapted  to  their 
various  stages  of  culture,  so  they  give  equal  satisfaction  to 
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men's  hearts  and  imaginations,  by  their  exact  adaptation  to 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  various  peoples  by  whom  they 
have  been  embraced.  The  Valhalla  of  the  Norsemen,  for 
example,  with  its  feastings,  and  trophies,  and  companionships 
of  the  brave,  was  precisely  what  those  rough  old  warriors  most 
aspired  to  in  this  world  ;  while  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Hell  of 
-cowards,  was  precisely  what  on  earth  they  would  most  have 
reprobated  and  feared.  The  sensuous  heaven  of  Mahomet, 
with  its  bright-eyed  houris,  and  its  beautiful  pleasure  gardens, 
blooming  like  oases,  was  the  realization  of  the  inmost  desires 
•of  those  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In  the  Christian  Heaven, 
too,  provision  has  been  made,  with  admirable  foresight,  for 
every  rank  and  order  of  devotee.  There  is  the  sensuous  heaven 
of  those  who  have  not  had  enough  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  who  are  promised  reparation  hereafter :  the  material 
heaven  of  the  worldly,  with  its  rivers  of  gold,  its  gates  of  pearl, 
its  streets  of  precious  stones;  the  refined  heaven  of  the 
aBsthete,  with  its  music  and  art,  its  angels  with  golden  harps 
and  general  intellectual  dilettantism  ;  the  moral  heaven  of  the 
pure,  the  virtuous,  and  the  good.  In  a  word,  to  each,  according 
to  his  aspirations  and  ideals,  has  been  opened  up  a  heaven, 
which  shall  give  satisfaction  to  that  insatiable  hunger  of  the 
heart  and  soul  which  nothing  finite  and  earthly  can  allay,  but 
which  can  find  satisfaction  alone  in  those  infinite  vistas  of 
-beatitude  promised  in  the  world  to  come. 

Religion  satisfies  the  heart  and  imagination,  not  only  by  giving 
the  souls  of  men  an  entrance  into  the  highest  life  which,  in 
their  stage  of  culture,  they  are  capable  of  conceiving  or  appre 
ciating,  but  also  by  stilling  that  sense  of  awe  and  uncertainty 
which  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  Power  who  has  created  us, 
but  has  not  been  created  by  us ;  on  whom  we  depend,  but  who 
does  not  depend  on  us.  The  immensity  and  power  of  the 
great  elements  of  earth,  air,  and  sea,  the  capriciousness  of 
fortune,  the  thin  tenure  under  which  we  hold  this  mortal  body, 
-the  insignificance  of  man  in  the  presence  of  that  great  Nature 
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out  of  which  he  has  emerged   and  into  which  he  hastens,  all 
inspire  the  mind  with  awe,  with  a  sense  of  fear  and  insecurity, 
as  if  things  would  hurt  us  unless  we  can  succeed  in  winning 
them  over  to  ourselves,  and  converting  their  unknown  hostili 
ties  into  friendship.      Now,  it  is  Keligion,  under  its  different 
forms,  that  gives  to  the  different  races  of  men  the  feeling  of 
security  and  rest,  in  the  midst  of  these  unknown  and  untamed 
forces.        It  is   the  worship    and    honours  paid   to   ancestral 
spirits,  which  give  the  savage  the  necessary  feeling  of  security 
against  those  natural  evils,  which,  in  the  absence  of  scientific 
knowledge,  he  attributes  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  bent  on 
doing  him  mischief.      It  was  the    sacrifices  of  the  Jews   to- 
Jehovah,  the  consent  of  the  Oracle   among  the  Greeks,  that 
gave  the  feeling  of  reliance  so  essential  to  successful  enterprize. 
It  is  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  his  fasts  and  penances,  the 
assurance  given  him,  that,  although  for  a  season  the  wicked 
may  flourish,  in  the  end  the  righteous  will  triumph,  that  gives 
him  that  feeling  of  trust,  which,  in  this  confused  whirlwind  of 
things,  were  otherwise  denied  him.     1  do  not  doubt  what  may 
be  alleged  by    Scientists,   that   each  particular    new   law  of 
Nature  discovered  and  conformed  to,  would  give  us  a  sense  of 
security   from  one   particular   quarter;    and  that  a   complete 
knowledge  of  these  natural  laws,  and  obedience  to  them,  would 
give  us  that  complete  security   which  would  render  the    old 
prayers,  worship,  and  rites  of  religion  unnecessary.     But  there 
is  one  thing  which  no  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  Nature,  however 
complete,  can  give,  and  that  is  the  assurance  that  the  great  web 
of  laws,  which  make  up    the  material  and  moral  world,  shall 
work  upwards  to  divine  and  diviner  issues.       What  is  there  hi 
the  law  of  Evolution,  for  example,  which  can  give  us  guarantee 
that  the  inspiration  and  hope  of  humanity  shall  be  realized,  and 
that  Mankind    shall   ascend    to   higher  and   higher   stages  of 
morality,  and  sympathy,  and  love  ?    What  is  there  in  the  law 
of  Evolution  that   would  have  enabled  us  to  predict  that  the 
bloody  wranglings  and  brute  loves  of  apes  would  give  rise  to  a 
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higher  order  of  being — Man — rather  than  a  lower,  which  would 
have  been  more  natural  ;  or  that  the  confused  fighting,  the 
unregulated  passions,  the  brute  force  (all  of  which,  when 
indulged,  should  lead  downwards  and  not  upwards)  of  the 
savage  man,  should  give  rise  to  the  civilized  man?  What  is 
there  in  the  law  of  Evolution  that  would  have  enabled  us  to 
foresee  that  the  law  of  might — the  struggle  for  existence — 
which  prevails  in  the  animal  world,  would  work  itself  up  into 
the  law  of  right,  which  prevails  among  mankind,  and  is  the  goal 
towards  which  the  civilized  races  are  more  and  more  approxi 
mating  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  there  in  the  law  of  Evolution  that 
would  necessitate  that  out  of  fierce  despotism  should  come  forth 
liberty ;  out  of  slavery,  freedom ;  out  of  selfishness,  unselfish 
ness  ;  out  of  might,  right ;  out  of  fear,  reverence ;  out  of  lust, 
love ;  out  of  the  conflicts  of  self-interest,  morality  and  virtue  ? 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  law  of  Evolution  to  necessi 
tate  it ;  on  the  contrary,  all  reason  points  the  other  way.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  so,  can  give  us  no  security  for  future 
advance  in  the  scale  of  being,  except  on  one  condition,  and 
that  is,  that  we  underpin  the  law  of  Evolution  with  Religion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  unless  we  believe  that  things  are  under  an 
intelligent  Will,  and  are  so  loaded  from  the  first,  that  the 
right  will  emerge,  the  good  be  forwarded,  the  true  prevail,  in 
spite  of  all  accidents,  possibilities,  or  stupidities  whatever, 
animal  or  human;  that,  just  as  brute  unconscious  apes  have 
mounted  up  to  man,  and  savage  man  up  to  civilized  (the 
finer  qualities  emerging  in  spite  of  all  reason  to  the  contrary), 
so  from  the  strife  of  passions,  self-interests,  and  dollars,  the 
divine  will  emerge  (having  been  mysteriously  slipped  in),  and 
will  appear  in  a  future  yet  more  glorious  and  radiant  with 
justice,  sympathy,  and  love.  Knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  will,  indeed,  give  us  security  so  long  as  we  conform 
to  and  obey  them ;  but  that  such  knowledge  can  give  us  no 
assurance  for  the  future,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  although 
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the  laws  of  Nature  teach  us  from  what  creature  Man  has 
sprung,  they  cannot  throw  the  least  light  on  what  kind  of  a 
being  will  come  out  of  Man ;  and  unless  they  can  do  this,  how 
do  we  know  whether  Man  will  become  higher  and  more  noble, 
or  brutal,  and  more  base ;  in  a  word  what  security  have  we  for 
the  future  progress  of  the  world  ?  The  truth  is,  it  is  Religion 
that,  by  its  conviction  that  the  original  atoms  are  so  loaded 
with  Deity,  so  freighted  with  soul,  so  predestined  to  divine 
issues  (in  spite  of  the  number  of  base  natures — frogs,  serpents, 
apes,  savages — in  which  these  atoms  have  been  incarnated  by 
the  way),  gives  us  assurance  and  guarantee  that  Humanity 
will,  and  must,  rise  to  higher  and  higher  realms  of  being ;  a 
conviction  so  indispensable  to  all  great  action,  and  which  is 
the  inspiration  and  solace  of  every  lofty  spirit.  It  is  Religion, 
too,  and  not  the  law  of  Evolution,  that  consoles  us  in  the  hour 
of  defeat  with  the  conviction,  that,  although  the  ills  of  life  are 
unavoidable  (for  unlimited  desires  can  never  be  fully  satisfied  in 
a  limited  and  finite  world),  still,  the  plan  is  right  and  bene 
ficent,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  and  that  Time 
alone  is  needed  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

Besides  satisfying  the  heart,  by  opening  up  that  infinite 
horizon  of  hope  that  crimsons  the  dawn,  Religion  gives 
basis  and  support,  soul  and  reason,  to  those  great  ideas  of 
Duty  and  Right  which  otherwise  could  have  no  deep  root  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  could  claim  no  deep  reverence  from  him 
on  their  own  account,  however  much  outward  respect  and 
deference  he  might  feel  it  necessary  to  pay  them,  as  human 
expedients  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society.  It  also  gives 
meaning  to  that  scale  and  hierarchy  of  attributes  which  we  are 
not  only  conscious  of  in  our  own  minds,  but  which  we  see  also 
in  the  scale  of  qualities  in  the  animal  world  mounting  from  the 
worm  up  to  man — qualities  which  otherwise  were  all  of  equal 
rank  and  pretensions,  and  all  worthy  of  equal  homage.  And 
thus  it  gives  halo  and  splendour  to  those  high  heroic  attributes 
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of  the  mind,  which  otherwise  would  dull  and  tarnish ;  and  life, 
pulsation,  and  heart,  to  a  world  which  otherwise  would  be  a 
mere  aggregate  of  meaningless  powers  and  forces. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  affirm  that  Religion  gives  that 
harmony  to  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  emotional  nature,  which  is 
necessary  to  its  balanced  and  harmonious  activity.  It  stills  the 
unrest  of  the  intellect,  by  giving  to  each  nation  and  people, 
according  to  its  stage  of  culture,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause  and  origin  of  things.  It  satisfies  the  heart,  imagina 
tion,  and  conscience,  by  opening  up  a  way  for  the  realization  of 
our  aspirations  and  ideals,  and  so  giving  an  entrance  to  the  soul 
into  the  highest  life  ;  by  making  us  at  home  in  a  Universe, 
which,  until  its  laws  are  known,  seems  indifferent  or  hostile ; 
and  by  giving,  what  the  laws  of  Nature  never  can  give,  a 
reliance  and  trust  that  the  right  will  triumph,  the  good  be  for 
warded,  and  the  true  prevail ;  and  thereby  communicates  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  hope,  aspiration,  courage,  and  the  conviction 
that  all  goes  well. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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FN  the  last  chapter  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  positive 
effects  of  Religion  on  Human  Life.  These  effects  are 
true  alike  of  all  religions,  and  can  be  verified  at  any  time  or  in 
any  place;  and  thus  have  that  uniformity  and  universality 
which  characterize  scientific  truth.  But,  as  the  reader  will 
have  observed,  they  are  limited  to  the  mind — to  the  satisfying 
and  harmonizing  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  our  imagina 
tion,  conscience,  and  heart.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
influence  of  Religion  is  full  and  complete,  and  leaves  nothing 
for  the  lesser  interests  of  life  to  fill  in ;  for  when  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  a  time,  it  includes 
within  itself,  art  and  music,  poetry  and  philosophy ;  all  of 
which  are  lesser  circlets  of  harmony  within  that  greater  circle, 
and  only  divorce  themselves  from  it  when  it  becomes  supersti 
tious  and  retrograde.  But  the  practical  and  all-important 
question  still  remains  to  be  answered — what  is  the  effect  of 
Religion  on  action  and  conduct  f  Now,  before  we  can  give  a 
scientific  answer  to  this  question,  many  obscuring  complications 
wiU  have  to  be  removed,  and  to  these,  with  the  reader's  indul 
gence,  I  now  propose  briefly  to  address  myself. 

The  first  difficulty,  then,  that  arises  to  obscure  the  relation 
ship  existing  between  Religion  and  Action  is  the  different 
degrees  in  which  Religion  has  affected  action  in  the  different 
stages  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  through  which  the 
tribes,  peoples,  and  nations  of  the  world  have  passed.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  in  the  early  civilizations,  and  among  the 
primitive  races,  the  natural  causes  of  all  but  the  most  ordinary 
circumstances  were  unknown ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  men 
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were  bound  to  believe  that  events  were  due  to  the  agency  of 
invisible  wills  like  their  own,  or  deities.  If  the  wills  of  deities, 
and  not  natural  powers,  were  thus  believed  to  be  the  real 
causes  of  events,  it  is  evident,  that  the  main  occupation  of  life 
must  have  consisted,  as  indeed  we  know  it  did,  in  endeavouring 
so  to  act  on  these  wills  by  means  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  offerings, 
and  other  religious  rites,  as  to  attain  the  effect  desired ;  instead 
of,  as  now,  taking  advantage  of  natural  powers  to  further  our 
own  ends — as,  for  example,  in  the  planting  and  growing  of  corn, 
the  building  of  houses  and  ships,  the  utilization  of  steam,  elec 
tricity,  and  the  like.  And  furthermore,  it  followed,  that  when 
the  oracles  and  priests,  who  held  the  keys  of  Heaven  and  were 
the  recognised  exponents  of  the  Divine  Will,  announced  either 
to  individuals  or  peoples  that  a  certain  action  or  enterprize  was 
to  be  undertaken  if  they  wished  a  certain  result  to  follow,  the 
mandate  was  sure  to  be  obeyed.  And  thus  it  was,  that  among 
primitive  races  and  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  Religion 
had  a  real  and  commanding  influence  on  conduct  and  action. 
As  civilization  gradually  advanced  to  the  point  where  almost 
all  the  circumstances  of  life  were  seen  to  be  traceable  to  natural 
causes,  men  began  to  attend  more  and  more  to  these  causes, 
and,  except  on  special  occasions  of  great  and  unexpected 
calamity,  to  care  less  and  less  (as  at  the  present  time),  for  the 
wills  of  deities  and  the  injunctions  of  priests.  And  when  the 
time  shall  arrive  that  all  natural  phenomena  whatever  will  be 
seen  to  be  due  to  natural  causes  alone,  Religion  will  and  must 
cease  to  have  any  direct  effect  on  practical  life,  but  will  con 
tinue  to  be,  what  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  intuitions,  the  victorious  reconciler  of  knowledge,  senti 
ment,  and  desire ;  and  prayer,  instead  of  being  a  request  for 
special  favours,  will  be  merely  the  natural  outpouring  of  the 
emotions  in  the  contemplation  of  that  great  Power,  from  whose 
perpetual  presence  flow  the  opulences  of  Nature  and  the  har 
monies  of  created  things. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident  that,  before  we  can  estimate 
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rightly  the  effect  of  Religion  on  Action,  we  must  be  assured 
that  it  is  adapted  to  men's  intellectual  and  moral  needs,  for,, 
were  it  otherwise,  it  could  not  be  accepted  with  that  inward 
conviction  which  alone  can  affect  our  conduct  or  action,  but  at 
most  would  be  outwardly  and  nominally  professed.  And  hence, 
the  first  complication  that  must  be  taken  into  account  is  the 
great  differences  of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  refinement 
that  exist  in  even  the  most  advanced  communities,  nominally 
professing  one  religion — differences  which  would  necessitate  as 
many  different  religions  to  meet  them  as  there  are  stages  of 
culture.  In  London  alone,  for  example,  before  we  could  test 
the  natural  effect  of  Eeligion  on  action,  we  should  require 
instead  of  one  broad  form — Christianity — which  is  imposed  in 
differently  on  all,  as  many  different  forms  as  there  are  distinct 
moral  and  intellectual  grades.  For  even  assuming  that  all  men 
were  alike  in  the  keenness  and  sensibility  of  their  religiou& 
feelings,  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  would  find 
the  existing  religion  in  harmony  with  its  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  and  likely,  therefore,  so  to  interest  or  excite  them  as 
to  have  any  effect  on  their  action  or  conduct.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Whitechapel  '  rough,'  with  his  delight  in  dog 
fights  and  rat-matches,  and  his  belief  that  men  like  Tom  Sayers 
are  the  highest  types  of  manhood — is  it  not  evident,  that  for 
him,  and  the  numerous  class  of  youth  that  feel  with  him,  the 
Christian  religion  is  much  too  refined  a  conception ;  and  that  he 
would  find  the  Valhalla  of  the  Norsemen  much  nearer  his  ideal, 
much  more  congenial  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  than 
the  Heaven  of  the  peaceful,  pious,  and  refined  Christian? 
Much  has  been  made,  I  am  aware,  of  the  numerous  '  conversions ' 
that  have  accrued  to  the  Christian  religion  from  this  class ;  but 
many  of  them,  I  fear,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  inducements 
held  out  by  the  lower  side  of  that  religion,  rather  than  to  its 
higher  and  more  refined  attractions.  For,  although  the  love  of 
Christ,  if  opportunely  presented,  and  preached  with  sufficient 
fervour  to  reach  the  imagination,  will  take  hold  of  the  lowest 
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and  most  obdurate  natures,  and,  when  it  does  so,  is  full  and 
all-sufficient  in  itself  ;  still,  the  great  majority  of  men  are  held 
permanently  to  a  religion,  as  to  other  things,  by  its  staple 
attractions,  its  steady-going  comforts  and  consolations;  and 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  religion  which  harmonizes  and  is  on  a 
level  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  While  some 
members  of  the  community  are  thus  below  the  level  of  the 
prevailing  religion,  others,  again,  are  above  it  and  beyond  its- 
influence.  Many  of  the  best  heads  and  hearts  in  the  world  of 
to-day,  find  the  beliefs  which  Christianity  inculcates,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  which  it  dispenses,  too  crude  and 
gross  for  their  reason  and  imagination,  and  so  can  be  moved 
neither  in  mind  nor  heart  by  its  teachings.  Bereaved  in  spirit,, 
they  sit  as  if  paralysed,  waiting  for  such  form  to  arise  in  the 
future  as  shall  give  them  the  harmony  and  satisfaction  they 
require.  But,  just  as  these  classes  are  uninfluenced  by 
Christianity,  so  Christians  are  uninfluenced  by  those  high  and 
spiritual  forms  to  which  the  most  advanced  minds  have 
ascended,  and  in  which  they  have  found  harmony  and  rest.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  likely,  that  men  whose  hearts  and  imaginations 
can  be  aroused  only  by  the  contemplation  of  a  God  who  has  to 
be  figured  in  human  shape  as  palpable  as  if  he  were  their  next- 
door  neighbour,  should  be  able  to  take  the  slightest  hold  of  a 
Power  whose  nature  and  attributes  are  so  refined  and  spiritual 
as  to  transcend,  while  including,  the  limitations  of  humanity. 
What  chance,  indeed,  is  there  that  men,  who  can  be  kept  from 
sin  only  by  brimstone  and  the  cry  of  fire,  will  be  kept  from  it 
by  the  fear  merely  of  that  descent  in  the  scale  of  being  which 
all  evil  action  entails  ;  or  that  men,  who  can  be  incited  to  virtue 
only  by  the  prospects  of  a  future  sensuous  beatitude,  will  be 
incited  to  it  simply  by  that  enlargement,  elevation,  and 
expansion  of  mind  which  always  attend  on  devotion  to  the- 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  I  >*  Indeed,  I  have  known 
priests  descend  from  their  high  vocation  to  play  the  spiritual 
demagogue,  and  have  heard  them  ask  their  flocks,  with  a  sneer,. 
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whether  there  was  anything  to  lay  hold  of  in  such  impalpable, 
bloodless,  and  beatified  conceptions  of  God  and  moral  retribu 
tion;  and  have  seen  them  pause  as  if  silently  waiting  an 
apology  from  those  who  had  dared  to  be  guilty  of  the  more 
refined  conception ! 

Before,  then,  we  can  scientifically  estimate  the  effect  of 
Religion  on  Action,  we  must  allow  for  the  large  element,  in 
communities  professing  one  religion,  of  persons  who,  from 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  are  either  above  or  below  its 
influence.  But,  even  were  Religion  really  accepted  by  all  those 
persons  in  a  community  by  whom  it  is  nominally  professed,  we 
should  still  have  to  allow,  in  estimating  its  effects  on  conduct, 
for  the  great  diversity  of  temperament  and  disposition  through 
which  it  has  to  pass  before  it  can  be  translated  into  action. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  does  not  differ  from  other  agencies. 
How  different,  for  example,  are  the  effects  of  the  same  piece 
of  good  news,  the  same  stroke  of  fortune,  on  the  lymphatic  and 
the  nervous,  the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic,  the  grave  and 
the  light-hearted.  What  incentive  to  action  can  be  more 
universal  and  omnipotent  than  the  desire  for  wealth,  and  yet 
.how  differently  it  affects  the  conduct  of  the  miser,  and  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same,  too,  with  Religion. 
Although  it  is  believed  by  two  men  with  equal  sincerity  and 
honesty,  with  the  one,  perhaps,  through  some  peculiarity  of 
•constitution,  it  gets  no  further  than  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination,  where  it  hangs  and  revolves  in  a  dreamy  per 
petual  delight,  ever  returning  on  itself,  but  never  affecting  the 
life ;  while,  with  the  other,  it  frets  the  soul  like  an  imprisoned 
spirit  until  it  has  worked  its  way  out  into  conduct  and  action. 

A  still  further  complication  which  confuses  our  perception  of 
the  effect  of  Religion  on  Action,  is  the  influence  believed  to  be 
exerted  over  men's  minds  by  the  fear  of  Hell  and  future 
retribution.  And,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the 
popular  idea  of  Hell,  belonging  as  it  does  to  a  stage  of  culture 
that  is  quickly  passing  away,  is  bound  to  disappear  from  the 
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pure  Religion  of  the  Future  (although  the  idea  of  natural" 
compensation — of  punishment  by  the  loss  of  manhood — inheres 
in  the  very  genius  and  structure  of  the  world),  a  little 
reflection  will  satisfy  us  that  the  fear  of  Hell  is  not  a  potent 
factor  in  human  life,  and  has  little  or  no  effect  on  conduct  and 
action.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  last  days  of  life  are  consciously 
drawing  nigh — as  in  the  case  of  criminals  awaiting  their 
execution,  or  of  persons  sensible  that  they  are  being  hurried 
away  by  a  mortal  disease — the  fear  of  Hell  must  exercise  a. 
potent  influence  over  men's  thought,  and  the  little  of  conduct 
and  action  that  may  yet  remain  to  them  ;  but  in  health  and  the 
heyday  vigour  of  life  it  has  little  or  no  influence.  For,  just  a& 
death  although  certain  and  inexorable,  has,  as  everyone  can. 
testify,  little  or  no  influence  on  healthy  human  activity  when 
life  is  in  its  prime,  but  is  at  most  an  unpleasant  possibility  with 
which  we  can  have  no  practical  concern,  to  be  dismissed  as  soon 
as  possible  when  its  dark  shadows  come  over  the  mind ;  so  the 
idea  of  Hell — which,  if  more  horrible,  is  not  more  certain  than 
death — is  robbed  of  its  effect  on  action  and  conduct  by  virtue 
of  that  law  of  the  Balances,  whereby,  as  we  have  seen,  no  idea 
that  is  horrible  or  painful  can  long  continue  to  dominate  a 
healthy  human  mind,  but  must  be  balanced  or  neutralised  by 
such  real  or  ideal  considerations  as  in  each  particular  instance 
seem  natural  and  just — in  the  instance  of  Hell,  by  the  chances 
of  our  having  time  to  repent  even  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  by 
the  secret  trust  that  a  life  of  fairly  honest  duty  will  not  in  the 
end  be  dashed  by  the  neglect  of  mere  forms  and  observances  ; 
and  the  like. 

If  the  fear  of  Hell  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  on 
Practical  Life,  neither,  indeed,  has  the  hope  of  Heaven.  As 
the  reconciler,  harmonizer,  and  comforter  of  the  feelings  of 
the  mind,  when  outraged  by  the  inequalities  of  fortune  andi 
the  injustices  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  future  reward  plays, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  most  important,  and,  in  certain  stages  of 
culture,  an  indispensable  part  in  human  life ;  but  as  a  direct 
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object  of  desire  held  out  before  the  human  mind,  as  before  a 
jaded  beast,  to  lead  it  on,  it  is  of  little  or  no  avail.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  beatitudes,  and  glories  indescribable,  which  the 
true  and  devout  Christian  believes  to  be  impatiently  awaiting 
him,  I  have  noticed,  that  when  illness  brings  him  at  last  within 
the  very  shot  and  range  of  his  dreams,  he  betrays  no  special 
anxiety  to  depart,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  rather  a 
hankering  desire  still  to  remain  in  this  poor  world,  with  all  its 
troubles ;  any  cheerful  word  of  hope  held  out  to  him  being 
taken  as  a  special  comfort  and  consolation,  and  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  frustration  and  disappointment.  The  truth  is,  in 
spite  of  the  real  and  solid  nature  of  Heaven  and  Hell  to  men  in 
the  lower  stages  af  culture,  and  in  spite  of  the  asceticisms  and 
mortifications  with  which  these  ideas  have  been  associated  in 
history ;  no  ideal,  however  fancy-painted,  can  take  hold  of  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  healthy  men  or  women  like  that 
great  world  of  human  aspiration  and  effort  in  which  we  live, 
and  to  which,  after  all,  our  faculties  and  activities  are  adapted. 
But  there  still  remains  a  complication  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  has  obscured  the  just  effect  of  Religion  on 
Action,  and  that  is  the  splendid  achievements  ascribed  directly 
to  Religion — the  wonders  wrought  by  it  both  on  individuals 
and  nations.  The  marked  effect  of  Religious  Enthusiasm  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  individual  while  it  lasts — the 
inward  peace  and  joy,  the  love  and  self-sacrifice,  the  unselfish 
pursuit  of  souls,  the  reformation  in  personal  morals,  habits,  and 
associations — as  well  as  the  miracles  of  achievement  which 
nations  have  performed  under  its  influence — the  splendour  of 
the  Mahommedan  conquests,  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christian  Crusades,  the  marvellous  energy,  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  that  have  characterised  the  rise,  not  only  of  new 
religions  as  Buddhism,  Mahommedanism,  Christianity,  but  also 
of  new  sects,  as  Puritanism,  Methodism,  and  even  Mormonism 
— have  all  contributed  to  produce  a  conviction  in  men's  minds 
of  the  preponderating  influence  of  Religion  on  human  conduct 
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and  action  over  that  of  all  other  agencies.  Now,  the  fallacy  in 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  that  want  of  the  power  of 
detachment  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  great  illusions  of  the  world,  and  which 
prevents  men  from  separating  in  thought,  the  feeling  from  the 
object  which  calls  it  forth.  For  these  wonders  which  are 
believed  to  be  due  to  Religion,  are  evidently  really  due  to 
Enthusiasm  ;  and  any  object  whatever,  that  can  be  so  presented 
as  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  or  nations,  will  have 
precisely  the  same  influence  over  their  conduct  and  action. 
The  enthusiasm  for  Liberty,  for  example,  so  intense  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  stirred  the  nation  to  enterprises 
as  great,  and  individuals  to  personal  sacrifices  as  sublime,  as 
those  which  are  ascribed  to  Religion.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Country,  too,  has  had  the  same  effect,  as  seen  in  the  great 
patriots  of  the  American  and  Italian  revolutions;  the 
enthusiasm  for  King,  as  in  the  English  civil  wars ;  the 
enthusiasm  for  Humanity,  as  among  the  opponents  of  the 
slave  power  in  North  America ;  while  the  enthusiasm  of  Love 
has  worked  in  individuals  of  every  age  and  clime  transforma 
tions  as  great,  and  self-sacrifices  as  noble  and  heroic,  as  those 
of  Religion. 

And  now  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  sum  up  the  complications 
which  we  have  just  seen  must  be  brushed  aside  before  we  can 
get  a  direct  insight  into  the  effect  of  Religion  on  Action. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  early 
civilizations  of  the  world,  when  supernatural  wills  were  believed 
to  be  the  real  causes  of  events,  Religion,  which  alone  could 
influence  these  supernatural  wills,  had  supreme  and  controlling 
power  over  men's  lives  and  actions:  but  that,  as  Science 
gradually  referred  more  and  more  of  what  were  formerly 
attributed  to  supernatural  wills  to  the  agency  of  natural  causes, 
Religion  had  less  and  less  influence  over  men's  lives,  and 
Science  more  and  more.  Secondly,  we  must  allow  for  the 
circumstance,  that  in  highly  organized  communities  like  our 
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own,  many  persons  who  nominally  profess  the  current  religion, 
have  no  real  belief  in  it,  owing  to  its  being  too  high  or  too  low 
for  their  stage  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture ;  and  therefore 
we  must,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  Religion,  leave  their 
conduct  and  action  out  of  account.  Thirdly,  we  must  allow 
for  the  very  different  modes  in  which  religions,  like  other 
beliefs,  show  themselves  in  action  ;  owing  to  the  great  diversity 
of  individual  temperament  and  disposition  through  which  they 
have  to  pass.  Fourthly,  we  must  be  prepared  to  discount 
largely  the  popular  belief  in  the  effect  of  Hell  on  men's  conduct 
and  action,  when  we  consider,  that,  even  in  the  days  when  it 
was  a  serious  reality,  it  had,  like  death,  little  direct  influence 
on  daily  life,  owing  to  the  balances  that  were  thrown  out 
against  it;  obviously,  therefore,  now  that  it  is  greatly  dis 
credited,  it  has  little  or  none.  And  lastly,  we  must  eliminate 
from  the  problem  those  wondrous  transformations  of  individual 
character,  those  marvels  of  national  achievement  which  religious 
enthusiasm  has  wrought,  and  which  are  popularly  believed  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  religion,  instead  of  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  effect  of  the  enthusiasm — quite  a  different  matter. 

The  leading  misconceptions  which  obscure  the  effects  of 
Eeligion  on  Action  being  thus  removed,  we  are  now  sufficiently 
close  to  the  main  issue  to  grapple  with  it  directly.  From  the 
drift  of  the  foregoing  pages,  the  reader  will  doubtless  have 
surmised  that  I  regard  Religion,  in  its  true  sphere,  as  having 
no  effect  on  action ;  and  this,  with  proper  modifications,  I  am 
prepared  to  admit.  For,  although  I  have  shown  that,  in  early 
stages  of  culture,  Religion  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
over  men's  conduct  and  action,  still  that  influence  was  due 
rather  to  its  character  as  a  Philosophy  than  as  a  Religion. 
When  supernatural  wills  were  believed  to  be  the  real  causes  of 
events,  they,  of  course,  influenced  men's  actions  like  other 
natural  causes  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  influenced  them  as  Science 
or  knowledge  would,  not  as  Religion.  When  men,  for  example, 
believed  that  the  lightning  was  the  expression  of  the  anger  of 
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a  deity,  they  of  course  regarded  that  anger  as  they  would  any- 
other  natural  cause,  and  took  such  means  as  they  deemed  most 
appropriate  to  avert  it.     When  they  believed  that   Heaven 
would  rain  calamities  on  them  if  they  permitted  heresy  or  false 
doctrine  in  their  midst,  to  avert  these  calamities  they  took 
what  appeared  to  them  the  most  natural  way  of  appeasing 
Heaven — persecution.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  super 
natural  wills  shall  cease  to  be  regarded  any  longer  as  real 
causes  of  any  event,  Religion,  as  a  positive  agency,  will  cease 
to  have  any  direct  effect  on  action.     To  what,  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  are  those  effects  on  conduct  and  action  to  be  attributed, 
which  were   formerly  attributed  to  Religion?     In  a  former 
chapter,  we  saw  that  justice  was  done  in  this  world  by  the 
pressure  exerted  over  the  individual  conscience  by  the  general 
feelings  of  the  community,  rather  than  by  the  force  of  the 
individual  conscience  itself.     In  the  same  way,  we  may  say, 
that  men's  actions  and  conduct,  in  a  positive  sense — what  they 
will  do,  not  what  they  will  refrain  from  doing — are  determined 
by  those  ideals,  aims,  and  ambitions,  which  are  bred  in  a  nation 
by  the  necessities  of  its  situation  and  surroundings,  and  which 
are  imposed  on  its  individual  members.     That  these,  and  not 
Religion,  are  the  determining  agencies  in  conduct  and  action 
will  be  seen  when  we  consider  how  impotent  Religion  is  when 
it  has  to  run  counter  to  them.     War,  for  example,  has  been 
bred  from  the  necessities  of  the  circumstances  and  surroundings 
of  the   several  European  States,  since  the   break-up   of  the 
Roman  Empire.     And  although  Christianity  ran  dead  against 
it  from  the  first,  nevertheless,  the  necessities   of   the  tough 
world  proved  too  much  for  Religion ;  and  War  accordingly 
remains  with  us  to  this  day ;  the  commander  and  military  man 
being  held  in   the   highest  esteem.     But,  perhaps,  no   more 
pregnant   instance   could   be   adduced   of   the    impotence    of 
Religion,  when  it  has  to  confront  modes  of  conduct  and  action 
bred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  than  the  practice  of 

duelling,   which,    indeed,    was    closely    associated    with    the 
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military  regime,  and,  like  it,  was  practised  in  the  very  teeth  oi 
the  Church.  For,  to  have  refused,  on  Christian  grounds,  to 
fight,  would  have  been,  until  recently,  to  make  oneself  an 
outcast  among  those  very  Christians  whose  principles  it  out 
raged.  Again,  the  ambition  of  each  individual  to  acquire  as 
much  wealth  as  possible  for  himself,  although  running  counter 
to  the  Christian  ideal,  is  a  necessity,  if  the  industries  of  the 
world  are  to  be  worked  to  the  utmost  extent  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind ;  hence,  the  utter  impotence  of  the  Church  when  it 
preaches  against  it.  The  Caste-institution,  too,  of  feudal 
aristocracy  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  state  of  Europe  after 
the  barbarian  invasions  ;  and  hence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
ran  counter  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  it  has  continued  to 
flourish  up  to  the  present  time,  dominating  men's  aims  and 
ideals  and  admirations,  and  supported,  too,  by  the  very  Church 
whose  fundamental  principle — the  native  equality  of  souls — it 
despises  and  ignores.  We  might  continue  to  multiply  instances, 
but  the  above  are  of  sufficient  pregnancy  to  prove  that  men's 
actions  are  determined,  not  by  Religion,  but  by  that  code  of  Public 
Opinion  and  Belief  which  is  begotten  of  their  circumstances 
and  conditions.  But  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  it  may  be  asked, 
that  men  have  defied  all  earthly  opinions  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion  ^  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  would  remark  only,  that  in 
these  cases  Religion  has  either  become  with  them  an  enthu 
siasm,  as  in  the  Crusades,  Puritanism,  Monasticism,  and  the 
like,  and  so  their  actions  are  to  be  set  down  to  the  effect  of 
Enthusiasm,  rather  than  of  Religion ;  or  it  has  become,  as  in 
the  antagonisms  of  sects,  largely  a  matter  of  pride  and  other 
worldly  passions,  engaging  men's  interests  and  activities  as  any 
other  worldly  object  might ;  or  else,  it  is  only  one  aspect  of 
that  general  elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  which  is  the 
heritage  of  the  few  born  in  every  age  who  rise  above  the  dull 
level  of  contemporary  opinion — an  elevation  and  expansion  of 
soul  which,  disgusted  with  the  coarse  ideas,  the  narrow  con 
ceptions,  and  the  false  idolatries  of  the  time,  and  demanding  a 
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more  refined  and  elevated  conception  in  which  to  rest,  in 
augurates  new  religions  and  ideals  of  life,  new  philosophies 
and  sciences,  new  forms  of  beauty  and  art,  and  so  draws  on  the 
torpid  conservatism  of  the  world  to  progress  and  civilization. 

To  conclude,  then,  I  may  say  that  Religion,  in  its  true  and 
iinal  form,  will  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  specific 
action,  but  will  be  restricted  to  giving  that  harmony  and  satis 
faction  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  emotional  sides  of  our 
nature,  which  is  necessary  to  their  balanced  and  healthy 
.activity. 


PART  V-GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTEE    I. 


ARISTOCRACY— PRELIMINARY. 

f  INHERE  are  many  forms  of  government  and  social  organiza- 
-*-  tion  among  men ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  practically  affect 
the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  individuals  living  under 
them,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two — the  Aristocratic  and 
the  Democratic,  the  principle  of  inequality  and  the  principle  of 
equality — all  despotisms  and  kingships  being  included  under 
Aristocracy ;  and  Socialism  (which  is  only  a  finer  working-out 
of  the  idea  of  equality)  under  Democracy.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  propose  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  on  mental  and  moral  expansion;  and,  as  these 
effects  are  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  English  social 
life,  I  shall  endeavour  so  to  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
particular  aristocratic  organization  under  which  we  ourselves 
live,  that,  the  permanent  and  essential  spirit  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  itself  may  be  clearly  seen. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  pre 
liminary  observations,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension. 

In  the  first  place,  when  I  speak  of  the  Aristocracy  as  such,  I 
must  be  understood  to  regard  them,  not  as  so  many  indepen 
dent  units  of  every  shade  of  disposition  and  culture,  but  as  a 
body,  an  institution,  an  order  in  the  State,  the  members  of 
which  are  bound  together  by  common  traditions,  sympathies, 
and  habits  of  thought.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  assume  that, 
like  every  other  institution,  organization,  or  association,  their 
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attitude,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  other  classes  in  the  State  is 
one  of  conscious  or  unconscious  self-interest.  Perhaps  one  of 
our  most  amiable  illusions  is  the  idea  that  classes  are  governed 
by  the  same  moral  principles  as  individuals.  We  fondly 
imagine  that  they  will  act  with  the  same  high  and  generous 
impulses  which  characterize  their  members  in  their  private 
capacities.  No  illusion  is  at  once  more  seductive  and  more 
fatal.  Individuals,  though  raised  to  the  purple,  may  go  back 
to  the  plough ;  but  classes,  once  possessed  of  power,  never, 
without  compulsion,  relax  their  grip.  In  private  life,  the 
rough  edge  of  self-interest  is  tempered  by  principle  or 
affection,  and  selfishness  is  subordinated  to  the  influence  of 
old  associations,  to  love,  honour,  friendship,  admiration,  or 
pity.  In  our  personal  relations  with  our  fellows,  our  whole 
being  interacts  and  alternates ;  and  the  higher  and  nobler,  as 
well  as  the  more  selfish,  attributes  of  our  nature  are  called  into 
free  play  and  activity;  but  once  we  are  grouped  into  circles, 
like  circles  we  can  touch  on  only  one  point,  that  of  self- 
interest.  All  organizations,  from  the  smallest  and  meanest,  up 
to  Church  and  Government,  have  this  as  their  vital  and 
primary  law.  The  professions,  the  merchants,  the  tradesmen, 
the  mechanics,  have  each  their  esprit  de  corps,  as  against  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Even  the  Church  of  God  becomes 
aggressive  and  selfish  the  moment  it  becomes  organized 
and  established.  Do  churchmen  and  dissenters  love  one 
another  when  fighting  for  what  are  called  their  respective 
'  causes  *? '  As  well  expect  the  soldiers  of  opposing  hosts  to 
embrace  each  other.  Government  itself,  the  hugest  of  all 
•organizations,  is  as  inexorable  as  the  grave.  All  are  stretched 
alike  on  its  procrustean  bed,  without  regard  to  the  endless 
extenuation  of  circumstances.  It  is  a  gigantic,  unrelenting 
machine;  enforcing  its  decrees,  collecting  its  taxes,  and  up 
holding  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  pity  or  remorse.  In  the 
international  relations,  too,  of  war,  diplomacy,  or  trade,  where 
is  the  magnanimity,  the  honour,  the  high  morality,  that  are  to 
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be  found  between  man  and  man?  The  truth  is,  there  is  a> 
scale  in  moralities.  International  morality  stands  at  the  lowest 
point — that  of  pure  and  undisguised  self-interest.  Class 
morality  stands  next  above  it ;  for,  although  equally  selfish  in 
its  instincts,  it  is  restrained  by  the  law — which  is  a  kind  of 
public  conscience.  Social  morality,  or  the  relations  that  exist 
between  man  and  man,  stands  highest ;  although  there  is  a 
higher  flight  to  be  reached,  which  is  as  yet  almost  out  of  sight. 
The  '  Ten  Commandments '  are  a  very  crude  code  of  morals  for 
modern  civilization ;  and  the  high  virtues  of  magnanimity, 
sincerity,  and  openness  of  mind,  are  not  yet  compulsory,  but 
have  still  to  be  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  the  race.  As  the 
world  at  present  goes,  then,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  men? 
banded  together  for  a  particular  object,  will  exhibit  in  that 
capacity  the  finer  amenities  of  the  mind — its  graces,  chivalries,, 
and  moral  refinements.  These  can  only  arise  between  indi 
viduals,  and,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  further  on,  between 
equals.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Aristocracy.  Between  them 
and  their  tenants,  dependents,  and  parasites,  multitudinous 
influences  combine  to  soften  the  asperity  of  power;  but 
between  them,  as  a  body,  and  the  other  classes  in  a  community, 
the  above  considerations  will  fully  justify  us  in  assuming  that 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  tie  but  that  of  self-interest.  The 
defection  of  any  exceptionally  high-minded  member  from  the 
common  interest,  proves  as  little  as  the  occasional  marriage  of 
one  of  them  with  a  domestic,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  veil 
our  sight  for  a  moment.  However  great  his  prestige  and 
authority,  his  action  is  not  representative,  but  is  merely  that  of 
a  unit.  Some  of  the  leading  families  have,  in  politics,  allied 
themselves  in  the  past  with  the  party  of  progress,  and  at 
present  even  with  the  Radicals.  Does  any  one  therefore 
believe  that  there  is  any  real  and  vital  sympathy  between  the 
Aristocracy  as  a  body  and  the  party  of  progress  ? 

I  desire,  furthermore,  to  explain  that  in  my  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  Aristocracy  on  society,  I  shall  speak  of  its  influence 
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on  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  rather  than  on  the  few 
exceptional  minds  who  in  every  class  look  at  life  with  a  free 
and  disengaged  eye.  On  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  because  their  elevation  and  amelioration  is  the  end  of 
all  government  and  legislation,  and  the  reward  of  all  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  humanity.  On  the  great 
masses  of  the  respectable,  because  only  by  reflecting  their 
interests,  sympathies,  and  prejudices,  can  men  hope  to  attain 
wide  and  paramount  influence  and  authority  ;  the  great  seminal 
minds  having  little  influence  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
cultivated,  and  being  regarded  by  the  public  as  doctrinaries,  a 
term  synonymous  with  contempt.  On  the  great  masses  as  a 
body,  because  their  simple  faith  in  symbols  as  if  they  were 
serious  realities,  makes  them  the  easy  prey  of  every  species  of 
superstition,  and,  by  giving  a  factitious  greatness  and  authority 
to  those  who  mirror  their  delusions,  indirectly  perpetuates  the 
evils  which  we  seek  to  eradicate.  Here,  for  example,  are  a 
number  of  ignorant  worshippers  prostrate  before  an  image.  We 
perceive  that  they  as  sincerely  believe  in  its  real  and  vital 
efficacy  as,  when  boys,  we  believed  in  our  toys,  games,  and 
fairy  tales.  The  priest  is  quite  ready  to  admit  to  you,  who 
are  a  man  of  insight,  that  the  fetisches  he  has  set  up  have 
a  symbolical  value  only,  not  an  intrinsic  one.  But,  by  making 
himself  the  mouthpiece  and  exponent  of  this  superstition,  he 
attains  an  influence  in  Church  and  State  which  else  were 
denied  him.  The  scholastic  subtleties,  which  are  to  him  alone 
of  importance,  and  are  the  very  kernel  and  marrow  of  his 
thought,  would  otherwise  fall  unresponsive  on  the  empty  air. 
Here,  again,  are  a  number  of  peasants,  farmers,  and  country 
tradesmen,  who  believe  that  the  nobility  are  their  natural  and 
eternal  superiors,  of  different  flesh  and  blood;  and  that  the 
fixed  strata  in  society  is  as  much  a  piece  of  fate  and  nature  as 
the  strata  in  the  rocks.  By  virtue  of  this  wide-spread  super 
stition,  the  nobility  retain  their  power  and  influence  over 
society;  and  without  it,  they,  too,  with  their  ranks  and 
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pedigrees,  their  belief  in  the  natural  inequality  of  souls,  and  in 
their  own  *  right  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own,'  would 
collapse  and  vanish. 

These  illustrations  show  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish 
between  the  opinions  of  the  learned  few — the  literati,  philoso 
phers,  men  of  science  and  economists — and  the  beliefs  held  by 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.     While  the  former  are  busy 
exchanging  those  lofty  thoughts  which  foreshadow  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  which,  when  concentrated  and  combined,  will 
fall  like  vivifying  showers  on  the  future  generations,  the  latter, 
on  some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  of  life,  are  stiil  sunk 
in  that  torpor  in  which  they  have  lain  since  the  dark  ages. 
And,  in  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  while  the 
ruling  powers  ignore  the  very  existence  of  the  thinkers,  and  the 
leading   organ   of  public   opinion  (abetting   a   too   aggressive 
Philistinism),  asks,  with   a  sneer,  whether   these   doctrinaries 
imagine  that,  like  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  they  are 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  world — not  an  uneasy  publican  can 
groan  in  his  dreams,  but  it  is  heard  and  noted,  with  awe  and 
respect,  by  both  Press  and  Government,  as  a  movement  of 
'public  opinion;'  the  nice  appreciation  and   estimate  of   its 
strength  and  volume  being  regarded  as  the  measure  and  index 
of  '  practical  statemanship/     While  the  political  beliefs  of  the 
body  of  the  people  are  thus  faithfully  reflected,  those  beliefs 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  prominence 
are  to  be  gathered  neither  from  the  politicians  nor  the  Press, 
but  by  direct  contact  with  the  world  itself.     There  we  can  see 
the  real  and  abiding  sentiments  of  men,  in  so  far  as  they  deter 
mine  their  actions  or  conduct ;  and  can  judge  as  to  how  far 
political  measures  have   gone  in   elevating   their  lives.     The 
Press  is   essentially   a    political  medium,   and    deals    almost 
exclusively  with  material  and  economic  concerns;  and  as  the 
will  of  the  people  is  now  the  supreme  law,  its  spirit  is  accord 
ingly  democratic,  whatever  may  be  the  political  leanings  of 
different  journals     The  politician,    too,  deals  with  the  same 
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material  interests,  and  in  his  public  utterances  is  forced  to  keep 
out  of  sight  all  that  is  not  strictly  economic,  or  to  veil  it 
under  voluminous  clouds  of  cant  and  sophistry.  For  example, 
if  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  land  arises,  I  observe  that 
learned  members  discuss  it  as  if  it  turned  entirely  on  the 
relative  value  to  the  community  of  large  or  small  farms,  or 
the  like — the  landed  interest  struggling  fiercely  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  And,  indeed,  we  hear  it  everywhere 
said  that  the  difficulty  is,  not  in  finding  landlords  to  sell,  but 
in  finding  purchasers  to  buy,  as  men  are  too  sensible  to  invest 
in  so  unremunerative  a  commodity.  Whereas,  if  I  go  about 
among  men,  I  find  that,  owing  to  the  dignity  and  influence 
attached  to  the  ownership  of  land,  those  who  hold  estates 
wish  to  buy  more,  and  would  sooner  starve  than  sell  an  acre  of 
what  they  already  possess.  Or  again,  if  I  read  a  leading 
article  on  the  House  of  Lords,  I  find  the  noble  members  of  that 
body  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  of  little  more  consequence 
than  so  many  old  clothes-men ;  whereas,  if  I  go  down  into  the 
counties,  I  find  them  sitting  majestically  apart,  like  Olympian 
deities,  each  on  his  separate  peak.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
read  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  public  appearance  of  some  eminent 
representative  of  literature,  science,  or  the  arts,  I  imagine  his 
influence  in  society  will  be  commensurate  with  the  prominence 
given  to  his  utterances  or  performance;  whereas,  I  shall 
probably  find  that  he  is  patronized  by  the  nobility,  considered 
of  little  account  by  the  vulgar,  and  his  calling,  whether  literary, 
artistic,  or  scientific,  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  persons 
of  quality.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  the  great  works  of  fiction 
— and  these,  after  ah1,  are  the  best  mirrors  of  the  opinions, 
beliefs,  and  sentiments  of  the  age — it  is  everywhere  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  thinker,  that  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  every  society,  an  Idea,  or  Principle,  which 
animates  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  the  mind 
.animates  and  directs  the  movements  of  the  body.  This  idea 
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differs,  of  course,  in  different  times  and  places.  In  Sparta  it 
was  patriotism ;  in  Judea,  religion ;  in  France,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  equality.  And  just  as  the  spirit  of  a  poem 
controls  the  selection  of  sentiment  and  incident ;  and  the  spirit 
of  a  legislative  measure  its  separate  clauses ;  so  the  idea  which 
is  at  the  root  of  any  society  dictates  its  code  of  morality,  its 
aspirations,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  thought.  In  England,  at 
the  present  time,  as  in  most  of  the  ancient  European  States, 
there  are  two  ideas  at  work — the  mediasval  Feudal,  and  the 
modern  Democratic  idea.  The  play  and  interaction  of  these 
two  principles  determine  the  movements  of  English  life. 
Before,  therefore,  we  can  estimate  aright  the  part  played  by 
each,  we  must  separate,  as  far  as  possible,  their  respective 
spheres  of  activity.  I  rejoice  to  have  lived  while  the  old  tree 
of  Feudalism,  whose  roots  are  so  swiftly  decaying,  but  whose 
leaves  are  still  fresh  and  green,  yet  survives ;  for  it  will  be  ere 
long  as  extinct  as  the  fossil  remains  of  the  primaeval  world.  It 
is  interesting  to  the  moralist,  as  a  living  illustration  of  how  the 
spirit  of  man,  which,  in  our  dreams,  we  fondly  imagine  to  be 
infinite  and  free,  can  be  moulded  into  any  shape,  stamped  with 
any  impress,  and  made  to  dance  to  any  tune.  It  is  instructive, 
too,  to  the  statesman ;  as  furnishing,  by  comparison  with  that 
democratic  state  of  society  which  in  one  nation  at  least  has 
been  completely  realized,  that  second  point  of  observation, 
which  is  as  essential  to  the  political  thinker  as  it  is  to  the 
astronomer.  A  century  or  two  ago,  Aristocracy  was  the 
paramount  and  all-pervading  influence  in  English  life.  Founded 
on  material  power  as  its  basis,  with  rank  and  birth  as  its  flower 
and  outcome,  it  set  its  image  and  superscription  on  every  depart 
ment  of  thought  and  activity — on  legislation,  manners,  morals, 
and  culture.  But  for  ages  there  had  been  growing  up  alongside  of 
it  another  influence,  which,  though  still  overshadowed  by  it,  was 
waxing  in  strength  year  by  year.  This,  too,  was  founded  on 
material  power,  viz.,  industry  and  commerce;  and,  differing 
in  interest  and  tradition  from  the  aristocracy,  constituted  the 
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democratic  element  in  modern  society.  It  became  in  time 
greater  in  combination,  if  not  in  concentration,  than  the  aris 
tocracy  itself ;  and,  after  lying  latent  and  invisible  for  a  while, 
made  its  appearance,  after  the  first  Reform  Bill,  as  an  active 
power  in  the  State.  In  its  conflict  with  the  aristocracy,  the 
rising  democracy  first  succeeded  in  winning  for  itself  personal 
liberty.  Many  ages  had  to  come  and  go  after  the  time  that 
Gurth  the  swine-herd  wore  the  brass  collar  as  bond-slave  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon,  before  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  finally  asserted 
that  no  Englishman  could  be  arbitrarily  detained  in  prison 
without  being  brought  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial.  Personal 
liberty  secure,  the  tide  of  democracy  next  set  in  the  direction 
of  political  enfranchisement ;  and  now  that  the  counties  are 
on  an  equality  with  the  boroughs,  political  liberty  is  tolerably 
complete  ;  and  with  it,  the  influence  of  Democracy  on  English 
life  practically  ends.  It  has  secured  us  personal  liberty,  so 
that  the  haughtiest  patrician  must  submit  to  be  jostled  in  the 
public  streets  like  the  meanest  plebian.  It  has  secured  us  a. 
large  measure  of  political  freedom,  so  that  the  poorest  working- 
m;m,  in  all  things  else  a  cipher,  without  the  least  influence  on 
thought  or  culture,  has  to  be  flattered  and  cajoled  once,  at 
least,  at  every  turn  of  the  election-wheel.  But  in  all  that  con 
stitutes  the  higher  life  of  man — his  morals,  sentiments,  culture, 
and  aspirations — the  country  is  still  dominated  by  aristocratic 
habits  of  thought.  This  domination  is,  of  course,  not  so  glaring 
as  it  was  formerly,  for  every  advance  in  democracy  must  modify, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  prevailing  spirit ;  as  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  lake  pulses,  however  imperceptibly,  against  its 
remotest  shores.  But  this  avails  little,  so  long  as  the  ideal 
which  the  nation  sets  before  its  youth  remains  practically  the 
same  as  before.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  just 
as  the  society  which  a  man  deliberately  prefers  is  a  finer  and 
more  sensitive  touchstone  of  his  moral  quality  than  any  par 
ticular  action,  so  the  ideal  which  a  nation  follows  is  the  most 
significant  symptom  of  its  health  or  disease.  It  determines  its 
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aims,  its  aspirations,  its  desires,  its  exertions.  The  Press 
speaks  as  if  social  prestige  were  a  mere  bauble  and  sentiment, 
compared  with  political  power.  Nothing  can  be  more  delusive. 
The  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  class  that  is  at 
the  top  of  society  determine  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
of  all  the  other  classes ;  and  its  code  of  morality  becomes  the 
national  conscience.  Though  imposed  at  first  by  force,  it  ends 
usually  by  being  accepted  from  conviction.  Where  the  heart 
of  a  nation  resides,  there  will  its  people,  like  pilgrims  and  lovers, 
be  found  wending  their  way.  So  powerful  is  sentiment  1  It 
rules  our  whole  being;  making  all  the  sordid  moneys  and 
vulgar  interests  of  the  world  its  willing  ministers.  The 
aristocracy,  or  land-owning  class,  having  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselves  by  power  at  the  top,  have  accordingly  become  the 
nation's  ideal,  and  their  moral  and  mental  lineaments  the  mirror 
in  which  it  fashions  itself.  This  ideal  is  the  nation's  real 
religion  ;  and,  like  all  religion,  as  you  will  observe,  is  held  with 
a  mystic  sanctity,  a  sacred  reserve.  Though  its  influence  is  as 
pervasive  as  electricity,  and  as  sensitive  as  light,  it  is  never 
mentioned  in  conversation;  dissentients,  like  infidels,  being 
afraid  of  the  secret  charge  of  vulgarity  and  lowness  of  mind 
which  attaches  to  them ;  the  faithful,  of  the  more  odious  impu 
tation  of  toadyism.  I  speak,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  mass  of 
respectable  people ;  and  are  not  the  respectable  people  the 
nation  ?  Some  persons  may  make  an  ideal  of  literature,  science, 
or  the  arts,  as  others  see  a  new  era  in  Shakerism,  spirit-rapping, 
or  the  water-cure ;  but  the  bulk  of  society  is  practically  un 
touched  by  any  such  heresy. 


CHAPTER    II. 


ARISTOCRACY— 
MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

A  FTER  the  somewhat  extended  preliminary  observations  of 
the  last  chapter,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
special  effects  of  the  aristocratic  regime  on  the  spiritual  and 
moral  expansion  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it.     Its  first 
and  most  baleful  effect  was  to  imbue  the  people  with  a  belief 
in  the  essential  inequality  of  men.     This  was  not  directly  incul 
cated  as  a  doctrine,  but  arose  out  of  the  primordial  relation 
between  lord  and  serf,  which  consisted  in  the  minute  and  in 
cessant  exercise  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  habit  of 
submission,  on  the  other.     As  the  nation  grew,  this  relation 
worked  itself  into  the  minutest  fibres  of  social  life;  and  the 
tendency  in  the  human  mind,  which  De  Toqueville  remarked, 
of  regarding  our  oppressors  as  our  superiors,  became  embodied' 
among  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  people.     I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  again  here  into  the  question  of  the  equality  or  inequality 
of  men,  considered  as  an  abstract  proposition.     I  shall  merely 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  differences  in  men's  capacities  no 
more  destroy  their  mental  and  moral  identity,  than  differences 
in  their  bodily  development  destroy  their  physical  identity  r 
and  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  new  organs  in  their  bodies 
as  new  powers  and  faculties  in  their  minds.     I  have  observed 
that  it  is  generally  the  mediocrities,  the  men  of  one  idea,  and 
those  who  are  superior  to  their  neighbours  in  some  petty  inge 
nuity  or  intellectual  knack,  who  are  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
inequality ;  for  there  is  no  talent  so  contemptible  but  that  the 
vanity  or  pride  of    its  possessor  would,  if  he  had  the  power, 
make  it  the  ground  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     So,. 
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likewise,  are  those  who  think  that  fineness  or  elevation  of  mind 
is  an  affair  of  pedigree ;  who  know  that  blood  '  must  tell ; '  and 
who  believe  that  new  and  higher  capacities  are  to  be  induced 
in  men,  as  in  dogs  and  horses,  by  the  careful  selection  of  breeds. 
But  the   great  men   have   most   clearly   perceived   and   most 
strongly  emphasized  the  essential  likeness  of  all  men  ;  the  small, 
superficial  differences  in  power  and  degree  fading  away  before 
this  grand  moral  and  spiritual  identity.     It  would  be  absurd, 
indeed,  to  deny  that  immense  inequalities  exist  between  man 
and  man,  in  range,  facility,  and  power.    We  see  men  apparently 
all  run  to  one  organ — men  with  overgrown  memories,  impro 
visators,  musical  prodigies,  lightning  calculators,  and  the  like ; 
but  these  mental  tuberosities  are  as  much  lost  in  a  common 
humanity,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  are  lost  in 
its  sphere.     The  true  sons  of  genius,  even,  are  characterized 
and  distinguished  by  a  greater  fineness  and  power  of  recep 
tivity,   rather  than  by  any  new  or  exceptional  faculty.     But 
what  I  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact,  that^ 
w^hile  it  is  certain  that  men  are  as  alike  in  their  essential  natures 
as  they  are  different  in  degrees  of  power,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  consider  those  who  are  superior  in  degree,,  to  be  different  in 
their  essential  natures,   and   to   be  beings  of   another  order. 
The  Roman  Emperors  were  in  many  instances  addressed  and 
worshipped  as  deities.     The  men  whom  we  considered  great  in 
our  youth,  we  imagined  to  be  of  different  natures  from  ourselves, 
until  by  contact  we  found  them  to  be  the  same,  or  by  culture, 
rose  to  their  point  of  view.     And  the  preponderating  weight 
and  authority  of  the  great  names  of  the  past  are,  no  doubt  par 
tially  due  to  our  belief  that  somehow  or  other  they  were  different 
to  the  men  of  our  own  time.     These  are  natural  tendencies, 
and  can  be  corrected  by  experience,  culture,  or  reflection.     But 
when  inequality  is  made  the  basis  of  a  social  structure,  as  it  is 
in  England,  with  birth  and  title  as  its  crowning  distinctions, 
this  tendency  hardens  itself  and  becomes  a  concrete,  consolidated 
fact.     Then  begin  the  degradation  of  the  human  mind,  the 
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corruption  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  reign  of  injustice.  For, 
without  equality,  respect  degenerates  into  base  servility,  dignity 
into  cold-blooded  pride  or  impudent  self-assertion.  Without  it, 
as  I  shall  show,  virtue  is  regarded  as  a  commodity  ;  morality,  a 
question  of  social  status  ;  talent,  a  more  dextrous  or  efficient 
tool ;  genius,  a  more  refined  buffoonery,  flattered  and  despised. 
The  man  of  title  becomes  the  beau-ideal,  the  great,  the 
admirable,  the  flower  of  the  race,  the  elect  of  Heaven.  Elevated 
as  an  exemplar  for  our  imitation  and  even  worship,  his  patronage 
is  regarded  as  the  sweet  and  sufficient  solace  for  all  the  toil 
some  efforts  of  all  the  great  workers  who  have  made  England 
the  envy  of  the  nations — poets,  inventors,  philanthropists,  men 
of  science,  and  philosophers.  This  apotheosis  of  idleness  and 
torpid  repose  sinks  into  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  degrades, 
in  their  estimation,  those  who  are  the  real  glory  of  the  nation ; 
for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  or  follow  with  equal  ardour 
two  opposite  ideals  at  once.  With  this  anomalous  position  of 
the  really  great  men,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  'masses' 
themselves  should  be  regarded  as  tools,  chattels,  and  property, 
rather  than  human  beings  with  immortal  spirits.  A  copper 
firmament  closes  down  on  them,  smothering  all  expansion  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  shutting  out  their  energies  from  all  the 
higher  planes  of  aspiration.  No  broad  and  open  thoroughfare 
opens  out  to  them  in  which  they  can  walk,  relying  on  their 
ability  and  character  as  men  :  but  every  step  is  clogged,  and 
artificial  passports  are  demanded  at  every  turn.  The  few  and 
uncertain  vents  hypothetically  provided  for  their  emergence 
from  their  lowly  estate,  are  practically  closed  to  them  by  reason 
•of  impassable  currents  of  prejudice,  and  insurmountable  barriers 
of  caste.  A  base  materialism  prevails  ;  and  men,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  temples  of  a  divine  presence,  are  regarded  as 
so  many  cattle,  with  labels  affixed  to  their  foreheads,  and  values 
written  thereon  ;  so  much  for  a  lord,  so  much  for  a  '  gentleman/ 
so  much  for  a  working-man.  Between  individuals  so  unequally 
freighted  and  handicapped  from  birth,  there  is  as  little  chance 
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of  justice  being  done  in  this  world,  as  between  men  and  the 
lower  animals  :  for  there  is  no  common  social  measure  to  which 
their  actions  are  referred.  They  may  be  equal  before  the  law ; 
but  this  deadly  inequality,  this  false  and  artificial  halo  of  senti 
ment,  which  surrounds  the  one  and  is  shorn  from  the  other,, 
stupefies  the  higher  conscience,  and  renders  the  preaching  of 
morality  and  duty,  let  alone  Christianity,  a  hypocrisy  and  a 
sham.  For  whoever  withholds  from  me,  by  reason  of  my  birth 
or  occupation,  the  encouragement,  sympathy,  respect,  and 
approbation  to  which  my  character  as  a  man  entitles  me,  denies 
me  justice ;  and,  although  the  law  may  recover  the  gold  that  is 
filched  from  me,  I  am  robbed  of  that  which  is  dearer  than  gold,, 
and  which  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  ah1  gold  to  buy. 

Another  direct  result  of  the  aristocratic  regime  is  the  igno 
rance  and  degradation  of  the  masses.  A  deep-rooted  aversion 
(compounded  of  pride  and  fear)  to  the  education  of  the  people 
has  always  characterized  aristocracies,  and  inheres  in  their  very 
nature.  They  have  done  ah1  they  could,  in  every  age,  to  prevent 
the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  people,  and  have  succeeded  in 
proportion  to  their  power ;  from  the  despotism  of  the  slave 
owners  in  America,  who  made  it  penal  to  teach  a  slave  to  read 
or  write,  to  the  more  subtle  and  intangible  despotism  of  the 
aristocracy  in  England,  who  trained  their  dependents,  as  they 
did  their  dogs  and  horses,  to  as  much  knowledge  only  as  would 
enable  them  to  '  do  their  duty  in  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  them.'  In  this  conspiracy  to  stifle  the 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  they  were  abetted  by  a  Church, 
linked  and  allied  to  the  ruling  powers,  whose  clergy,  pledged  to 
proclaim  abroad  the  doctrine  of  their  Master — the  equality  of 
souls — have  betrayed  their  sacred  trust  and  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.  By  holding  out  to  the  lower  orders  an  ideal  Heaven, 
where  their  miseries  will  be  redressed,  and  their  higher  natures 
find  that  range  and  expansion  denied  them  in  this  world,  they 
have  confirmed  the  evil  which  it  was  their  mission  to  eradicate. 
They  have  smothered  at  birth,  in  these  weary-laden  souls,  the 
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bright  and  inborn  aspirations  of  the  mind — its  dignity,  inde 
pendence,  and  self-reliance — and  have  left  them  to  grovel  in 
torpid  despair. 

These  results  follow  the  ascendancy  of  a  privileged  and 
heriditary  class,  as  surely  as  the  waters  follow  the  moon.  They 
commence  with  it,  advance  as  it  advances,  and  decline  as  it 
declines.  No  ingenious  subtleties,  no  historical  pedantries,  can 
show  that  they  are  the  effects  of  this  or  the  other  poor  secondary 
cause.  If  the  account  I  have  given  is  in  any  way  overdrawn, 
the  amelioration  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  swiftly- 
advancing  Democracy,  but  the  balance  may  be  charged  to  the 
principle  of  Aristocracy.  This  will  be  at  once  evident  if, 
leaving  generalities  and  descending  to  the  details  of  social  life, 
we  contrast  the  state  of  social  morality  that  is  engendered 
in  democracies,  and  notably  in  America,  by  the  equality  of  men, 
with  that  which  prevails  in  England  under  the  aristocracy. 

*  In  democracies,  no  man  need  feel  ashamed  of  his  calling, 
for  all  work  is  alike  honourable — industry,  trade,  bodily  labour ; 
but,  in  England,  the  aristocracy  as  a  body  are  neither  engaged 
in  trade,  industry,  nor  bodily  labour,  and  consequently  society 
has  agreed  that  persons  following  these  pursuits  are  of  an 
inferior  caste.  So  deeply  has  this  feeling  saturated  the  souls 
of  men,  that  for  a  respectable  family  to  have  one  of  its  members 
engaged  in  trade,  is  a  fatal  '  bar  on  its  escutcheon/  and  any 
reference  to  it  is  as  studiously  avoided  in  conversation,  as  if  it 
were  a  moral  leprosy.  The  tradesman  himself,  unable  to  resist 
this  overwhelming  pressure  of  public  opinion,  meekly  bows  to  it, 
and  basely  accepts  the  livery  of  servility.  The  iron  has  entered 
his  soul ;  and,  like  a  fall  from  virtue  in  woman,  farewell  for 
ever  to  all  hope  of  dignity,  erectness  of  mind,  or  magnanimity. 
We  need  not  feel  surprised  that  trade  is  derogatory,  when  we 
remember  that  even  the  Church  of  Christ  itself  was  barely 

*  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  of  the  England  of 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  rather  than  of  the  England  of  to-day,  so  swiftly 
indeed  has  the  incoming  tide  of  Democracy  obliterated  the  old  social  land 
marks. 
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respectable  until  the  aristocracy  embraced  it,  having  discovered 
how  rich  a  pasture  it  offered  to  the  members  of  their  own  body. 
It  is  little  more  than  two  centuries  since,  as  Macaulay  has  shown, 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  a  superior  order  of 
menials ;  sufficiently  happy  if,  at  the  houses  of  the  great,  they 
were  allowed  to  sit  with  the  upper  servants  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  The  only  profession  not  considered  derogatory  to  a 
gentleman  of  birth  was  the  profession  of  arms,  and  this,  you 
will  observe,  was  the  only  one  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  his  class. 

If  all  work  is  alike  honourable  in  democracies,  all  idleness  is 
equally  ignoble,  and  is  visited  with  marks  both  of  public  and 
private  disapprobation.  But,  in  England,  where  idleness  is  the 
Elysium  of  the  aristocracy,  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
nation,  otherwise  so  essential  to  its  well-being,  shows  like  a 
break-neck  struggle,  in  which  merchants,  shop-keepers,  and 
publicans  jostle  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  reach  that  goal  of 
gentlemanly  ease  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  well-born.  In 
every  age  and  country,  pride  and  love  of  domination  have  been 
sweet  to  the  human  heart.  They  abound  in  democracies  as  else 
where,  but  any  manifestation  of  them  is  a  disparagement ;  and 
has  to  be  repressed,  or  veiled  under  soft  and  inoffensive  forms. 
But,  in  England,  these  passions  have  been  the  traditionary 
prerogatives  of  the  aristocracy  from  time  immemorial ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  professional  exhortations  of  the 
clergy  to  humility,  they  are  regarded  by  the  people  with 
admiration  ;  and  their  outward  manifestation,  either  in  word  or 
expression,  at  once  marks  the  '  gentleman.' 

In  democracies,  a  man  who  refuses  to  pay  his  just  deots  is 
held  dishonoured  by  society ;  but,  in  England,  the  aristocracy, 
from  an  early  period,  drew  a  convenient  distinction  between 
debts  of  honour — contracted  originally,  it  must  be  remembered, 
between  members  of  their  own  body — and  debts  of  other  kinds 
contracted  with  the  herd  of  dependents  who  surrounded  them. 
Their  religious  scrupulousness  in  regard  to  the  former  (so 
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essential  to  their  cohesion  as  a  body)  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  their  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  latter.  This  distinction 
was,  as  usual,  accepted  by  society  as  the  correct  version  of  the 
moral  law,  and,  until  very  recently,  the  suspicion  that  a  man 
was  deeply  indebted  to  his  tailor,  raised  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  his  gentility ;  while  its  careless  avowal  gave  him 
that  distingue  air  which  characterizes  those  who  have  mixed  in 
the  best  society. 

In  democracies,  where  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  educa 
tion  is  universal ;  but  with  us,  so  deeply  are  the  middle  classes 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  lower  orders,  as  a  body,  exist  for 
their  convenience  and  comfort,  that  from  them  proceeded,  as 
Professor  Huxley  remarked  at  the  time,  the  strongest  opposition 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Board  Schools  had  to  encounter. 
They  asked,  with  consternation,  Where  are  we  to  get  our  ser 
vants,  if  the  people  are  to  be  educated?  And,  while  boasting 
of  the  institutions  of  a  country  which  permitted  a  handful  of 
their  own  number  to  creep  into  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy, 
did  their  utmost  to  stay  the  hands  of  those  philanthropic  men 
who  were  endeavouring  to  raise  the  heads  of  the  people  above 
the  slough  of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  drowning.  And 
thus  it  is.  Carrying  into  action  the  principles  which  we  have 
imbibed  from  the  aristocracy,  we,  first  of  all,  be  it  observed, 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  then  make  their  ignorance  a 
ground  of  exclusion ;  we  set  the  stamp  of  flunkeyism  on  their 
foreheads,  and  then  treat  them  as  slaves ;  like  libertines  who, 
having  first  subdued  and  then  debauched  their  victims,  turn  on 
them,  on  the  first  provocation,  and  defame  them  as  prostitutes. 

In  democracies,  society  is  based  on  the  idea  that  men  take 
rank  in  public  estimation  according  to  their  talents  and  virtue. 
If  the  mediocrity  finds  himself  in  the  highest  position,  it  is 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  party  politics ;  if  the  charlatan 
creeps  into  the  people's  favour,  it  is  because,  in  the  present 
etate  of  civilization,  the  counterfeit  is  still  mistaken  for  the 
genuine;  if  wealth  is  most  sought  after,  it  is  because,  in  an 
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industrial  age,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  fairest  general  index  of  energy, 
perseverance,  judgment,  and  force  of  character.  But,  in 
England,  where  the  aristocracy,  according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
'do  not  read,'  men  of  culture  are  regarded  by  the  vulgar 
million  with  indifference,  or  even  with  contempt.  The  literary 
men  themselves,  having  drunk  of  the  polluted  stream,  have 
become  infected ;  and  the  Times,  while  speaking  with  respect 
of  the  return  of  some  well-fed  alderman,  has  been  known  to 
thank  God  when  political  thinkers  of  the  highest  eminence  have 
been  rejected  at  the  polls.  In  the  most  influential  city  in 
America,  the  men  of  genius  of  the  nation  are  also  the  leaders 
in  society;  and  men  of  wealth,  to  gain  and  maintain  their 
footing,  are  obliged  to  keep  themselves  abreast  with  the  highest 
and  latest  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  But,  in  England,, 
where  the  fox-hunting  squires  take  precedence,  men  of  culture 
feel  and  accept  their  inferiority ;  and  one  of  the  literary  guild, 
who  has  seen  much  of  his  professional  brethren,  declares,  with 
amusing  exaggeration,  that  while  they  are  impudent  to  the 
verge  of  insolence  in  their  anonymous  contributions  to  the 
Press,  they  will  grovel  in  private  life  before  even  a  curate,  a. 
sub-lieutenant,  or  briefless  barrister. 

In  democracies,  literary  men  are  appointed  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  usually  fill  them  with 
honour  and  distinction ;  but  in  England,  where  these  positions 
are  reserved  by  the  aristocracy  for  men  of  their  own  order,  the 
Press,  which  in  this  matter  fairly  represents  the  average  public 
sentiment,  dismisses  the  idea  of  any  such  appointments  as 
absurd,  and  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  So  true 
is  it  that  whatever  class  of  persons  a  people  places  at  the  top 
of  society  will  become  the  ideal  of  that  people ;  and,  in  the 
long  run,  in  my  opinion,  will  determine  its  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations. 

Even  in  its  amusements,  the  nation  follows  the  moral  dictum 
of  the  aristocracy  as  humbly  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  a  Pope 
speaking  ex  cathedra.  When  the  aristocracy  patronized  the 
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cock-pit  and  prize-ring,  these  sports  were  considered  innocent 
diversions ;  when  they  ceased  to  do  so,  they  became  positively 
immoral,  and  a  mark  of  vulgarity  and  lowness  of  mind.  But 
they  still  hunt  their  foxes  to  the  death,  I  observe,  with  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  society;  while,  like  attorneys 
conscious  of  a  weak  cause,  or  sovereigns  declining  in  their 
people's  favour,  they  divert  the  vulgar  moralist  by  heading  the 
crusade  against  scientific  vivisection. 

In  democracies,  the  virtue  of  woman  is  most  jealously 
guarded,  and  any  insult  offered  to  it  is  most  sternly  avenged, 
both  by  law  and  public  opinion ;  but,  until  very  recently,  in 
England,  the  seduction  of  a  seamstress  or  tradesman's  daughter 

O  '  O 

by  a  man  of  fashion,  was  regarded   by  society  as  a  peccadillo, 
and  even  now  is  basely  extenuated.     One  still  hears  of  persons 
who  regard  the  relation  as  an  honour  to  the  victim ;  as  one  still 
meets  with  old-fashioned  valets  who  consider  it  an  honour  to 
be  kicked  by  a  gentleman  of  birth.     Some  years  ago,  during  S- 
a  celebrated  trial,  one  of  the  witnesses,  in  reply  to  a  question    \ 
by   the  judge,   said    that  he   considered    the   criminality   of    1 
seduction  depended  on  the  social  status  of  the  person  seduced. 
Consider  the  stench  and  pestilential  miasma  that  must  have 
arisen  like  an  exhalation  from  society,  before  so  concentrated 
an  abomination  could  be  precipitated  in  one  small  brain,  and 
be  held  there  as  an  article  of  faith. 

And  lastly,  in  democracies,  all  men  are  considered  as  spiri 
tually  and  morally  equal,  in  virtue  of  the  deep  identity  of 
nature  that  underlies  and  levels  all  the  superficial  differences  of 
sentiment,  opinion,  or  culture ;  but,  in  England,  rank  and  birth 
are,  like  Fate,  supreme  over  all  the  gods — over  intellect,  over 
virtue,  over  the  soul  of  man,  over  the  laws  of  God  Himself. 
'  Depend  upon  it,'  said  a  French  lady  of  the  old  regime, 
*  God  Almighty  thinks  twice  before  He  damns  a  person  of 
quality.' 

These  broad  contrasts,  owing  to  the  pictures  of  society 
which  they  suggest,  exhibit  more  clearly  than  any  exposition, 
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the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Aristocracy,  and  its  effects  on  the 
national  morality.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  consider  the  two  codes  of  morality  which  these 
contrasts  illustrate  and  bring  into  prominence.  The  first  code 
is  founded  on  the  deep  intuition  in  the  heart  of  man  that  all 
men  have  equal  rights,  in  virtue  of  a  common  humanity.  Its 
sphere  of  operation,  accordingly,  embraces  every  tribe  and 
nation,  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  human  race.  Its  precepts 
are  embodied  in  what  are  called  the  universal  laws  of  justice — 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  duty  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by,  and  the  Christian  precept  of  loving  and 
reverencing  your  neighbour.  The  second  code  is  founded  on 
the  more  narrow  and  superficial  relations  of  classes  of  men — 
lords  and  serfs,  masters  and  slaves,  and  the  intermediate 
gradations  of  rank  that  unite  these  extreme  points.  The  one 
takes  for  granted,  as  you  will  observe,  the  essential  equality  of 
man,  and  therefore  springs  naturally  and  spontaneously  in 
democracies ;  the  other  assumes  his  inequality,  and  is  therefore 
characteristic  of  aristocracies.  The  one  it  is  the  end  of 
religion  to  sanction,  to  enforce,  and  to  propagate ;  the  other  is 
in  antagonism  to  religion,  and,  as  long  as  it  exists,  is  a  standing 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  its  teachings.  In  England  we  have 
accepted  the  aristocratic  code  of  morals  ;  having  stretched  what 
was  natural  to  a  small  and  privileged  class,  until  it  has  become 
the  conscience  of  the  nation,  with  the  results  which  we  have  just 
seen.  I  have  not  forgotten,  of  course,  the  countless  influences 
everywhere  at  work  which  mitigate,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
pernicious  moral  effects  of  the  aristocratic  regime.  I  only 
remark  that,  in  so  far  as  they  do  so,  they  are  democratic  in 
spirit.  The  present  state  of  society  is,  as  I  have  said,  an 
amalgam  of  two  principles — the  democratic  and  the  aristocratic. 
Any  improvement  in  the  social  morality  of  England  to-day, 
over  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  is  due  solely  to  the  extent  to 
which  society  has  been  interpenetrated  with  the  democratic 
spirit,  and  not  to  any  tendency  in  aristocracy  to  ameliorate  by 
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time.     There  are  those,  I  am  aware,  who  urge  in  justification 
and  defence  of  aristocracy  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  on 
society  and  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  ask 
you  to  admire  the  beautiful  relation  which  existed  between  lord 
and  serf — the  lord  giving  protection  and  guidance,  the  serf,  in 
return,  loyalty  and  obedience.     Now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that,  as  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  European  civilization, 
Feudalism  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  reciprocal  interchange 
of  services  between  lord  and  serf  was  not  only  beneficial,  but 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society  in  those 
rude  and  lawless  ages ;  but  that  the  moral  relation  between  lord 
and  serf  was  beautiful,  is  simply  incredible.     It  is  a  dream  of 
the  historians,  a  fond  imagination  of  those  who  love  to  idealize 
the  past.     Instead  of  regarding  the  serf  with  the  reverence 
which  was  due  to  him  as  a  human  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
lord  regarded  him  as  little  better  than  a  beast  of  the  field. 
Individuals  may  requite  the  loyalty   and   obedience  of    their 
inferiors  with  love  and  affection,  but,  in  every  age  and  country, 
classes  of  men  have  regarded  their  inferiors  with  secret  and 
avowed  disdain.     The  reverence  and  obedience  of    the  child 
may  call  forth  the  love  and  affection  of  the  parent ;  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar,  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
teacher;  the  devotion  of  the  soldier,  the  sympathy,  and  even 
tears,  of  the  general ;  but,  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is, 
the   obedience  of   the  slave — as   the  slightest  provocation  or 
ruffle  of  the  blood  will  at  once  make  manifest — can  inspire  the 
master  with  nothing  but  contempt.     The  relation  of  superior 
and  inferior,  founded  on  power  on  the  one  hand  and  submission 
on  the  other,  is  fatal  to  all  moral  grandeur  or  magnanimity.     It 
is  when  men  are  free  and  independent  that  they  disclose  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart.     Then  it  is  that  love  and 
reverence  spring  spontaneously,  like  flowers,  and  the  infinite 
range  and  subtlety  of  affinity  and  personal  attraction  have  free 
and  unimpeded  play.     I  have  noticed  that  lovers  never  after-  i 
wards  exhibit  to  the  same  degree  the  beautiful  iridescence  of 
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thought  and  fancy,  the  generous  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  as  when, 
unshackled  and  free,  they  approached  each  other  like  stars 
moving  regally  in  their  respective  spheres.  But  the  knot  once 
tied,  and  the  one — as,  alas!  too  often  happens — become  the 
mere  appendage  of  the  other,  then  domination  begins,  and 
vulgarity,  recrimination,  and  brutal  caprice  enter  with  all  their 
train. 


CHAPTER    III. 


DEMOCKACY— POLITICAL  ILLUSIONS. 

TN  the  preceding  chapter  my  object  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
-*-  effects  of  the  principle  of  Aristocracy  on  the  minds  and 
characters  of  men  by  contrasting  it  with  the  opposite  principle 
of  Democracy;  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being  that,  while 
Aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  repress  and  degrade  the  human 
spirit,  to  stifle  its  aspirations,  and  cramp  its  expansion,  Democ 
racy,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge,  elevate,  and 
ennoble  it.  In  the  following  chapters  I  desire  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther  into  detail ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  lights 
and  shades  more  distinctly  into  prominence,  I  propose  to 
exhibit  the  reverse  of  the  shield,  to  show  the  dangers  to 
which  Democracy  is  liable,  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject, 
the  spots  by  which  it  is  darkened  or  defaced,  and  afterwards  to 
enquire  how  far  these  are  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  and  how 
far  they  are  superficial,  temporary,  or  accidental  merely.  Now, 
the  evils  imputed  to  Democracy,  and  the  dangers  by  which  it 
is  threatened,  may,  perhaps,  be  most  conveniently  considered 
under  the  ordinary  divisions  of  political,  social,  and  moral — the 
dangers  being  mainly  political,  the  evils  and  defects  social  and 
moral.  And  as  there  would  be  little  gained  by  discussing  the 
social  and  moral  effects  of  a  particular  form  of  government, 
unless  we  had  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that 
that  form  of  government  contained  within  itself  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  own  permanence  and  stability,  I  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  enquire  into  the  political  dangers  with  which 
Democracy  is  threatened,  before  considering  the  moral  and 
social  evils  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Or,  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  danger ;  for  to  one  danger  alone  have  history  and  human 
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reason  alike  pointed  as  that  to  which  Democracy  is  most 
exposed — the  danger  of  despotism.  That  this,  with  the  anarchy 
that  lies  on  the  highway  to  it,  was  the  goal  and  grave  of 
ancient  democracies,  if  democracies  they  may  be  called,  History 
is  our  witness ;  that  it  is  the  main  danger  to  which  modern 
democracies  are  exposed,  abundant  and  weighty  considerations 
have  been  adduced  for  believing.  To  the  more  important  of 
these  considerations,  accordingly,  I  now  desire  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention.  But,  before  doing  so,  I  think  it  essential, 
as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  divest  the  subject  of  one  or  two 
cardinal  illusions  by  which  it  is  obscured ;  and  so,  if  possible, 
to  exhibit  clearly  the  real  issues  involved. 

The  first  illusion  is  one  which  has  so  long  been  traded  on. 
by  writers  and  public  speakers,  and  has  seemed  so  real  and 
substantial  to  the  general  public  whom  these  address,  as  to 
have  passed  into  an  axiom.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  want  of  that  power  of  detachment  on  which 
in  a  previous  chapter  I  have  insisted  so  strongly,  but  also  of  the 
uselessness,  nay,  the  viciousness  of  History  for  guidance,  unless 
when  sternly  subordinated  to  a  controlling  insight  into  the  world 
of  To-day.  This  illusion  consists,  in  a  word,  in  the  confounding 
of  the  real  and  essential  principle  of  Democracy  with  the 
various  concrete  and  special  examples  of  it  that  have  existed 
or  are  now  existing  in  the  world,  and  of  arguing  as  if  the  two 
things  were  identical ;  with  the  result  that  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  and  medieval 
worlds  have  been  set  down  to  the  democratic  principle  itself, 
rather  than  to  those  necessities  of  time  and  place,  of  circum 
stance  and  condition,  which,  as  I  shall  now  show,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  principle,  although  they  were  for  the 
time  being  associated  and  bound  up  with  it.  We  all  know,  for 
example,  for  how  many  generations  the  prosperity  of  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  adduced  in 
justification  of  the  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  democratic 
over  all  other  forms  of  government ;  or  the  fall  that  awaited 
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them,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warning  against  the  corruption,, 
the  anarchy,  and  the  despotism  which  must  overtake  all 
governments  constructed  on  that  principle.  And  we  know, 
too,  how  all  this  has  been  and  is  considered,  not  only  sound 
argument,  but  of  infinitely  greater  weight  and  consequence 
than  any  so-called  theoretical  considerations  founded  on  a 
general  insight  into  the  world  and  the  nature  of  man.  And 
yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  how  preposterous  and  futile 
are  all  such  reasonings,  how  impotent  are  all  such  conclusions, 
for  a  just  insight  into  the  present  and  wise  guidance  for  the 
future. 

The  Republic  of  Rome,  for  example,  was  founded  on  Slavery ; 
and  slavery,  as  is  well  known,  was  among  the  great  causes  that 
led  to  its  downfall,  and  that  largely  by  its  effects  on  that  tenure 
of  land  on  which,  in  modern  times,  we  have  seen  the  happiness, 
the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  States  so  much  depend. 
By  enabling  extensive  tracts  of  country  to  be  worked  by  slave- 
labour,  it  led  directly,  and  with  a  fatal  sureness,  to  the  expro 
priation  of  the  small  proprietors,  and  the  concentration  of 
almost  the  entire  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy 
patricians.  The  result  was,  that  the  people,  divorced  from  the 
soil,  and  shut  out  from  the  avocations  of  modern  life,  were 
driven  for  refuge  into  the  city ;  where,  in  the  growing  material 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  with  little  to  do  to  fill  up  their  time, 
and  fed  at  the  public  expense,  they  rapidly  degenerated  into  a 
lazy  and  dissolute  mob,  and  soon  became  a  source  of  grave 
political  danger.  Attaching  themselves  in  groups  to  the  de 
graded  retinue  of  haughty  and  insolent  patricians,  and  mingling 
as  partisans  in  their  growing  jealousies  and  dissensions,  they 
first  precipitated  the  civil  war  which  brought  the  State  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  then,  becoming  daily  more  hungry,  besotted, 
and  debased,  and  with  no  cry  but  for  '  bread  and  the  circus/ 
they  at  last  put  up  the  Empire  periodically  to  auction,  knock 
ing  it  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  powerful  a  factor  wa? 
slavery  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  !  Even  in 
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our  own  day  we  have  seen  how  completely  the  slave  system  in 
America  differentiated  the  people  of  the  North  from  the 
people  of  the  South,  in  character,  morality,  modes  of  life,  and 
habits  of  thought ;  how  nearly  it  wrecked  the  Union  by  the 
profound  antagonism  of  interest  and  sentiment  which  it 
engendered.  And  yet  what  has  slavery  to  do  with  the 
principle  of  Democracy  ?  Is  it  inherent  in  it,  or  essential  to  it  *? 
And  if  not,  why,  if  slavery  so  largely  contributed  to  the  down 
fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  should  modern  democracies  which 
have  cast  from  them  that  curse,  come  to  the  same  end  ? 

Take  again,  the  democracies  of  Greece.  To  what  was  the 
despotism,  in  which  their  brilliant  and  short-lived  freedom  was 
extinguished,  due?  Was  it  not  largely  owing  to  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  every  act  of 
administration,  in  every  important  and  delicate  matter  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy — with  the  anarchy  and  corruption 
attending  it,  and  the  liability,  nay  the  certainty,  of  all  large 
and  popular  assemblies  being  swayed  hither  and  thither  by 
gusts  of  passion,  by  envy,  hatred,  cupidity,  vanity,  jealousy, 
and  revenge.  And  this  interference  of  the  People,  again,  in 
every  act  of  administration,  to  what  was  it  due  ?  Was  it  not 
the  direct  and  inevitable  result  of  the  small  size  of  these 
democracies,  whereby  all  the  people  could  attend  in  person  to 
deliberate  on  State  affairs  ?  But  what  has  the  mere  size  of  a 
State  to  do  with  the  principle  of  Democracy  ?  If  the  Grecian 
commonwealths  were  small,  modern  commonwealths  are  mostly 
large  ;  and  public  business,  instead  of  being  transacted  by  the 
people  themselves  in  boisterous  assemblies,  is  carried  on  by 
representatives  and  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  and  sitting 
in  solemn  conclave.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  mere 
size  of  a  State  carries  within  itself,  as  in  Greece,  the  seeds  of 
its  own  good  or  evil  fortune,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  large 
democracies  of  modern  times  should  follow  the  ruin  of  the 
small  democracies  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  again,  were  both  war- 
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like;  and   both  aspired  to   and   attained   imperial  sway   over 
other  States.     That  they  were  warlike  was  inevitable  in   that 
age  of  the  world,  and  was  a  necessity  inherent  in  their  circum 
stance    and    position.      At   a    time   when    boundaries    were 
uncertain,  and  prescription  had  not  yet  attained  the  force  of 
right,  when  the  most  civilized  peoples  were  crowding  in  around 
the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  without  the  circle, 
the  vast  night  of  Barbarism  lay  dark  and  menacing,  War  was 
inevitable.     And  when,  in  the  constant  flux  of  conquest,  one 
after   another  of  the  empires    that    arose   went  down  before 
younger  rivals,  and  at  last  Rome  attained  to  imperial  sway  over 
the  civilized  world,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace  among 
so  many  hostile  and  tributary  peoples,  and  of  protecting  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  from  rapacity  and  spoliation,  together 
with  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  leave  interests  so  vast 
and  complicated  to  the  selfishness,  cupidity,  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  of    a    small    body   of  jealous  and   rapacious   patricians, 
necessitated  the  placing  of  the  Supreme  power  of  the  State  in 
a  single  despotic  hand ;  and,  indeed,  must  in  time  have  com 
pelled  such  a  deposition  of  power  had  the  Rubicon  never  been 
crossed.      But   if   ancient  republics  fell  thus  into  despotism, 
because  they  were  warlike  and  imperial,  is  that  any  reason  for 
believing  that  the  same  end  must  overtake  modern  democra 
cies,   which    every     day    are   becoming    more    peaceful    and 
unaggressive  ? 

If  we  come  down  to  modern  times,  and  examine  that  stand 
ing  example  of  the  anarchy  and  despotism  to  which  democracies 
are  liable — the  French  Republic,  at  the  time  of  the  First 
Revolution — we  shall  find  that  the  reason  it  relapsed  so  soon 
into  despotism  was,  not  because  it  was  a  democracy,  but  from 
other  accidental  and  quite  extraneous  causes.  It  was  the 
centralization  of  the  government  and  administration,  which  the 
old  monarchy  had  for  centuries  been  engaged  in  consummating,, 
that  made  the  success  of  the  Revolution  so  easy,  for,  as  soon  as 
the  Central  Power  in  Paris  fell,  as  it  has  since  so  often  done  by 
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barricades  and  coup  (Tdtats,  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  triumph  of  the  Republic  was  assured  and  complete.  But 
it  was  this  same  centralization,  continued  by  the  Republic, 
that  made  it  so  easy  for  Buonaparte  to  lead  back  the  nation 
into  despotism,  when  war  and  the  position  of  the  country — 
solitary,  in  the  midst  of  determined  and  implacable  foes — made 
it  necessary  again  to  concentrate  power  in  a  single  hand.  How 
different  would  it  have  been  had  France,  instead  of  being  beset 
by  enemies  on  every  hand,  been  situated  like  America,  with 
no  enemies,  no  wars,  no  foreign  policy,  no  imbroglios,  to  with 
draw  her  citizens  from  the  paths  of  peaceful  industry ;  if, 
like  America,  instead  of  her  administration  being  centralized, 
it  had  been  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  jealous  and 
high-spirited  local  authorities,  leaving  only  just  so  much  power 
to  the  central  authorities  as  was  necessary  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  whole. 

And  thus  it  turns  out,  on  examination,  and  when  the  actual 
facts  of  History  are  detached  from  the  illusory  phrases  with 
which  they  have  been  covered  and  concealed,  that  the  course 
.and  fate  of  those  old  republics  which  have  for  ages  been  the 
bugbears  of  Political  Thinkers,  as  well  as  of  practical  politi 
cians,  and  have  been  made  to  carry  such  a  heavy  and 
responsible  load  of  political  consequence,  were  not  due  to  the 
principle  of  Democracy  at  all ;  but  to  such  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  as  we  have  seen — to  such  a  relic  of  mingled  caste- 
despotism  and  war  as  slavery ;  to  such  vicious  forms  of  con^_ 
stitution  as  the  participation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
in  the  administration,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  concentration  of 
the  administration  (bred  of  despotism  and  leading  again  to 
despotism),  on  the  other ;  and  finally,  to  the  necessities  of  war, 
which  itself,  again,  is  a  necessity  of  time,  and  place — of  the 
age  of  the  world,  the  diversity  of  interests,  the  indeterminate- 
ness  of  boundaries,  the  animosities  bred  of  religious  differences, 
.and  the  like. 

The  second  great  illusion  and  bane  of  political  speculation  is 
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allied  to,  the  first  ;  but  is  even  more  extensively  diffused 
among  all  classes  of  men,  and  is  of  a  much  more  subtle  and 
recondite  character.  It  distorts  and  glosses  all  our  personal 
and  individual  life,  but  its  most  pernicious  effects  are  seen  in 
the  realms  of  religion  and  politics,  where,  indeed,  it  adheres  so 
•closely  to  the  facts  which  it  conceals  and  falsifies,  as  to  be 
stripped  from  them  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  springs 
from  the  neglect  of  the  element  of  Time ;  and  is  seen  in  the 
belief  that  the  same  object  must  always  exhibit  the  same 
characteristics  and  produce  the  same  effects  ;  not  taking  into 
consideration  how  profoundly  the  essential  genius  and  spirit  of 
things  is  affected  by  tnat  unseen  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work  and  live,  in  which  they  are 
enveloped,  and  by  which  they  are  interpenetrated.  The  youth, 
for  example,  in  his  pride  of  joyous  life,  with  hope  and  ambition 
burning  before  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  shudders  at  the  very 
thought  of  death,  and  feels  that  he  always  must  regard  it  with 
horror  and  aversion ;  not  perceiving  that,  as  the  fire  burns  low, 
and  age  and  illness  dull  his  senses  and  enfeeble  his  powers,  the 
functions  of  the  soul  become  all  subdued  and  attuned  to  the 
contracting  compass  of  his  hopes ;  and  that,  when  death  comes, 
it  comes  not  rapaciously,  like  the  plucking  of  the  young  and 
expanding  fruit  from  the  tenacious  boughs,  but  softly,  like  the 
gentle  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaves  from  the  aged  and  drooping 
tree.  It  is  this  want  of  allowance  for  the  element  of  Time, 
that  plays  such  havoc  with  men's  religious  ideas.  One  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  this  is  seen  in  the  almost  universal 
fallacy — that  because  Supernaturalisrn,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  always  existed  and  played  a  definite  part  in  the  life  of  man, 
it  will  always  continue  to  exist.  I  have  noticed  that  the  many 
estimable  persons  who  bewail  the  wide  spread  of  scepticism 
among  the  cultured  classes  at  the  present  time,  comfort  them 
selves  with  the  assurance  that  this  temper  of  mind  cannot  last, 
but  must  pass  away,  as  it  has  so  often  done  before.  When  they 
remember  the  universal  scepticism  that  lay,  like  the  night,  on 
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the  cultivated  classes  of  the  Roman  world  just  before  the 
splendid  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  when  they  reflect  that  all 
down  the  course  of  modern  European  history,  this  same  scepti 
cism  has  ever  and  anon  burst  forth,  like  the  opposite  eruptions 
of  revivalism,  into  periods  of  marked  and  unwonted  activity, 
theo  solace  themselves  with  the  conviction  that  pure  Religion 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  they  include  all  those  miracles,  incarna 
tions,  covenants,  and  '  schemes  of  salvation  '  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  faith)  will  shine  forth  again  in  all  its  ancient  splendour, 
to  warm,  vivify,  and  expand  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men.  Now, 
the  fallacy  in  this  springs  from  the  neglect  of  the  element  of 
Time.  Men  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Past  of  the  world 
as  a  succession  of  ages ;  and  finding  the  same  supernatural 
phenomena,  in  one  form  or  another,  repeated  from  age  to  age,, 
they  imagine  that  these  phenomena  are  part  of  the  Universal 
Order,  and  must  always  re-appear  while  man  continues  to  exist. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  Past  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  succession  of  ages  merely,  but  rather  as  a  succession  of  periods. 
And,  as  in  Geology  each  period  contains  within  itself  many 
ages  of  successive  and  allied  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  so 
each  period  of  the  world's  history  contains  many  ages  of  succes 
sive  and  allied  forms  of  spiritual  and  moral  phenomena.  But 
to  imagine  that  because  supernatural  phenomena — incarnations, 
revelations,  interpositions,  and  the  like — have  reappeared  in 
one  form  or  another  throughout  the  successive  ages  of  recorded 
history,  they  will  always  continue  to  reappear,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  imagine  that,  because  the  same  forms  of  flora  and  fauna 
were  repeated  in  endless  variety  through  the  whole  succession 
of  ages  that  made  up  a  particular  geological  period,  they  will 
continue  to  be  reproduced  to  all  time.  Now,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  asserted,  that  the  successive  ages  of  recorded  history 
down  to  within  living  memory,  have  been  enveloped  and  inter 
penetrated  by  an  atmosphere  of  thought  which  we  call  the 
Theological ;  that  is  to  say,  an  atmosphere  in  which  Science  was 
not  yet  believed  to  be  fully  able  to  account  for  all  phenomena, 
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but  where  theological  or  supernatural  agencies  were  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  eke  out  the  interpretation  of  the  more  obscure 
or  extraordinary  occurrences.  And,  accordingly,  as  one  might 
indeed  have  known  a  priori,  during  the  long  succession  of  ages 
that  went  to  make  up  this  theological  period,  no  sooner  did  one 
form  of  supernaturalism  decay  or  disappear,  than  another 
sprang  up  to  take  its  place — Fetischism,  Hindooism,  Brah- 
minism,  Buddhism,  Paganism,  Judaism,  Mahommedanism, 
Catholicism,  Protestantism.  And,  instead  of  being  surprised, 
men  would  have  been  disappointed  if  theological  explanations 
had  not  been  forthcoming  to  interpret  all  phenomena  anyway 
obscure  ;  and  if  theological  incarnations  and  Messiahs  had  not 
been  at  hand  to  raise  up  hope  among  the  down-trodden  nations, 
or 'restore  the  kingdom' to  conquered  peoples.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  immense  strides 
taken  by  Science  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  explanation 
and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  men  of 
culture  have  at  last  come  to  believe  in  the  accountability  of  all 
phenomena  whatever  by  natural  laws  alone ;  and  supernatural 
explanations,  interpositions,  or  incarnations,  instead  of  being 
looked  for  and  believed  in,  become  every  day  more  and  more 
discredited ;  those  who  come  to  announce  them  being  more  and 
more  suspected  as  impostors.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  preva 
lence  of  supernaturalism,  with  its  revelations,  incarnations, 
schemes  of  redemption,  and  miraculous  interpositions  generally, 
during  the  successive  ages  of  the  Theological  Period,  and  down 
almost  to  within  living  memory,  gives  us  no  assurance  what 
ever  that  it  will  continue,  "low  that  the  most  enlightened 
sections  of  the  most  advanced  nations  have  fully  entered  into 
the  Scientific  Period.  On  the  contrary,  one  may  confidently 
anticipate  that,  among  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
the  results  of  scientific  thought,  all  that  portion  of  religion 
which  consists  in  supernaturalism  must  pass  away ;  and  that,  as 
Science  spreads  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  these  old 
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supernaturalisms  will  become  one  by  one  extinct,  and  there  will 
be  for  them  no  resurrection  any  more. 

Akin  to  the  illusion  that  Supernaturalism  will  always  con 
tinue  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  world,  because  it  has 
always  hitherto  done  so,  is  the  illusion  that  because  morality 
has  always  rested  on  and  been  enforced  by  religious  sanctions, 
it  must  always  continue  to  do  so,  or  will  decline  and  die. 
Morality,  it  is  argued,  has  its  roots  in  Religion ;  and,  when  the 
roots  are  cut,  the  tree  must  needs  wither.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  instead  of  morality  growing  out  of  religion  as  its  root, 
both  religion  and  morality  have  grown,  independently  of  each 
other,  out  of  a  common  root,  viz.,  the  material,  social,  and 
intellectual  conditions  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  Public 
Opinion  which,  on  its  intellectual  side,  gives  rise,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  men's  religious  creeds,  that,  on  its  material  and  social 
side,  gives  rise  to  and  enforces  the  code  of  morality  and 
conduct  under  which  they  live.  And  when  public  opinion, 
on  its  intellectual  side,  becomes  so  advanced  as  to  make 
religious  sanctions,  revelations,  rewards  and  punishments  no 
longer  credible,  and  so  deprives  Morality  of  its  supernatural 
supports,  the  same  public  opinion,  on  its  material  and  social 
sides,  will  become  so  stringent  and  severe  as  to  fully  make  up 
to  morality  the  support  it  has  lost.  In  a  word,  as  the  super 
natural  sanction  relaxes,  on  the  one  hand,  from  above,  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion  tightens,  on  the  other,  from  below. 
It  is  because  this,  the  real  origin  of  both  religion  and  morality, 
has  not  been  understood,  and  the  essence  of  each  has  not  been 
detached  from  the  gross  associations  with  which  it  is  bound  up, 
that  the  question  is  sunk  in  that  mingled  slough  of  superstition, 
illusion,  and  uncertainty  in  which  it  lies  to  this  day.  So  little 
power  of  detachment,  indeed,  is  there  among  the  great  masses 
of  men,  in  everything  relating  to  the  spiritual  world  as  distin 
guished  from  the  sensuous  and  material,  that  they  will  be 
found,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  lost  in  the  most  puerile 
illusions.  The  Turk  imagines  that  when  the  Mahommedanism 
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which  is  his  only  sanction  for  morality,  goes,  morality  will  go 
with  it ;  the  Christian  (who  thinks  that  the  Turk,  poor  devil, 
would  get  on  all  the  better  with  his  morality,  if  his  Mahom- 
medanism  were  once  well  out  of  the  way)  believes  that  when 
his  miracles,  schemes  of  salvation,  future  punishments,  and 
justification  by  faith  alone,  become  discredited,  ah1  morality 
must  cease.  Even  the  Mormon,  the  Quaker,  the  Shaker,  feels 
that  morality  is  bound  up  with  his  miserable  and  petty 
sectarian  shibboleth,  and  fights  as  blindly  and  desperately  for 
the  outermost  rag  of  dogma,  in  which  he  has  enwrapped  what 
he  calls  his  religious  convictions,  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  very 
soul ;  not  perceiving  that  it  is  the  shadow  cast  by  the  existing 
stage  of  his  intellectual  culture,  the  garment  in  which  his 
country,  generation,  or  family,  have  clothed  him — a  garment 
which,  when  his  intellectual  stature  waxes,  will  be  thrown  aside 
without  detriment  to  his  soul,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  more 
excellently-fitting  garb  than  that  which  it  has  outgrown.  Such 
illusions  as  these  one  may  readily  admit  have  a  real  relative 
value  for  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  are  prevalent,  but 
the  object  of  philosophy  (which  knows  nothing  of  time  and 
place,  and  whose  function  it  is  to  overleap  them)  is  to  dissolve 
these  fond  illusions,  these  pleasing  enchantments,  and,  by 
detaching  the  soul  and  essence  of  the  things  from  the  gross 
bodies  in  which  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  embedded  and 
lodged,  to  give  them  a  winged  life  and  immortality.  For  he 
who  lives  in  illusions,  and  is  led  by  them,  is  the  slave  of  time 
and  place  and  circumstance,  but  he  who  sees  their  law  and 
•essence  is  so  far  immortal,  and  can  defy  them. 

The  above  are  instances  of  the  neglect  of  the  element  of 
Time  in  the  sphere  of  Eeligion ;  and  I  have  introduced  them  in 
this  place,  although  not  strictly  relevant,  with  the  object  of 
making  my  point  of  view  more  apparent.  But  it  is  in  its 
bearing  on  government  and  politics,  that  the  profound  influence 
of  the  different  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  atmospheres  of 
different  periods  of  time  concerns  us  here,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
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I  wish  to  direct  attention.  In  a  material  and  social  atmosphere,, 
in  which  war  was  the  main  concern  of  men ;  in  an  intellectual 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  theological  interpretation  of  events 
satisfied  the  mind ;  and  in  a  moral  atmosphere,  in  which  theo 
logical  interventions,  incarnations,  and  deliverers  were  the 
natural  expectations  of  the  heart,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
different  fate  for  democracies  from  that  which  they  might  hope 
for  in  a  time  when  peaceful  industry  is  the  main  occupation  of 
men's  lives,  when  scientific  explanations  are  the  only  explana 
tions  that  will  satisfy  their  minds,  and  scientific  judgments  and 
predictions  the  only  foundation  in  which  they  will  have  con 
fidence  as  basis  for  action.  When  the  general  necessities  of 
the  world,  and  the  public  opinion  founded  on  these  necessities, 
made  it  incumbent  on  peoples  to  organise  themselves  on  a 
military  basis,  it  was  inevitable  that  society  and  government 
should  constitute  themselves  like  an  army,  with  one  individual, 
possessed  of  despotic  power,  at  the  top,  and  a  descending 
hierarchy  of  lesser  despotisms  to  the  bottom.  But  when  the 
world  arrived  at  that  stage  when  the  necessity  for  a  warlike 
organization  throughout  no  longer  existed,  when  war  was  the 
occasional  exception,  and  peaceful  industry  the  main  concern  of 
nations,  the  necessity  for  placing  despotic  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  with  its  tendency  to  tyranny  and  repression,  no 
longer  existed ;  and  democratic  forms  of  government,  as  giving 
more  room  for  individual  liberty  and  expansion,  had  a  greater 
chance  of  permanence  and  stability.  When  the  general  state  of 
public  feeling,  again,  is  one  of  expectation,  and  prophets, 
messiahs,  and  deliverers  are  eagerly  looked  for,  it  is  evident 
that  men  like  Mahomet  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  founding 
a  despotism  and  perpetuating  it,  than  they  would  have  in  an 
age  or  country  where  men  had  long  ceased  to  believe  in  any 
such  deliverers  and  messiahs,  or  the  divine  missions  with  which 
they  professed  to  be  charged.  The  doctrine  of  the  '  divine 
right  of  kings/  for  example,  which  is  a  mild  and  mitigated  form 
of  the  more  general  belief  in  divine  incarnations,  had  a  mosf 
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potent  influence  in  restoring  the  Monarchy,  and  bringing  to  an 
end  the  Commonwealth  set  up  by  Cromwell.  Were  the 
Commonwealth  re-established  in  our  day,  is  it  likely  that  the 
belief  in  'the  divine  right  of  kings'  would  again  restore  the 
Monarchy  ?  There  was  a  time — indeed,  it  is  not  yet  gone  by — 
when  Religion  consecrated  emperors,  kings,  aristocracies,  and 
castes,  and  so  enabled  them  to  dominate  the  souls  as  well  as 
enslave  the  bodies  of  men.  Is  it  likely  that  this  shall  be  much 
longer  perpetuated,  now  that  Science  has  torn  the  illusion  from 
such  pretensions,  has  shown  what  a  poor  piece  of  imposture  this 
difference  in  nature,  due  to  differences  of  birth,  to  '  blue-blood,' 
and  the  like,  is ;  now  that  it  has  demonstrated  the  native 
identity  of  the  great  masses  of  mankind  of  all  ranks,  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  and  has  saturated  the  public  with  the  belief  in 
the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  I 

From  the  above  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  all  general  conclusions  as  to  the  fate  of  modern  demo 
cracies,  drawn  from  the  course  and  termination  of  democracies 
in  other  ages  and  other  intellectual  and  social  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  are  ridiculous,  illusory,  and  irrelevant;  and 
may,  once  for  all,  be  thrown  out  to  the  stump  orator,  the  dema 
gogue,  and  the  belated  '  practical  politican.' 

But,  although  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  fate  of  ancient 
democracies  have  any  relevancy  when  applied  to  the  demo 
cracies  of  the  present  day,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain 
dangers  inherent  in  the  structure  of  modern  democracies,  and 
believed  by  many  to  be  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of 
Democracy  itself;  and  to  these  I  now  invite  the  reader's 
.attention. 
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first  danger,  believed  by  many  to  be  inherent  in  the 
structure  of  democracies,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention,  is  the  danger  of  Despotism,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  an  independent  Nobility  to  stand  between  the 
People  and  the  Central  Power. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that,  of  all  European  States, 
England  is  the  one  where  personal  and  political  liberty  have 
for  the  longest  time  been  enjoyed,  and  where  they  seem  to  rest 
on  the  most  secure  and  solid  foundation.  While  all  those 
European  States  which  are  constructed  on  the  democratic 
principle,  have  time  and  again  been  rocked  and  overturned  by 
revolution,  England,  with  her  mixed  constitution,  has  weathered 
the  storms  of  centuries,  and  preserved  her  essential  liberties 
throughout.  And,  as  a  record  of  her  history  would  seem  to 
show  that  these  liberties,  often  threatened,  have  been,  more 
than  once,  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a  powerful  and 
independent  hereditary  Nobility,  standing  as  a  buffer  between 
the  Crown  and  the  People,  and  able  at  once  to  defend  its  own 
liberties,  and  to  protect  those  of  the  People  when  attempts 
have  been  made  to  over-ride  them,  a  political  generalization  has 
been  promulgated  and  widely  accepted,  to  the  effect  that 
Democracy,  as  a  principle  of  government,  can  have  no  stability, 
but  must  fall  into  despotism,  owing  to  the  absence  of  this 
hereditary  Nobility  as  a  defence  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Central  Power.  This  view  not  only  finds  favour  with 
those  who  by  interest,  tradition,  or  personal  taste  dislike 
democracies  almost  as  much  as  despotism  itself,  but  has 
commended  itself  to  many  able  and  disinterested  political 
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thinkers.  But,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  at  once  shallow  and  per 
nicious,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  not  only  that  it  is  not  the 
natural  function  of  aristocracies  to  stand  as  a  buffer  between  the 
Crown  and  the  People,  but  that  in  those  rare  and  exceptional 
instances  where,  for  special  reasons,  they  have  been  instru 
mental  in  preserving  popular  liberties,  it  has  not  been  because 
they  were  aristocracies,  but  for  quite  other  and  independent 
reasons. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  incredible,  on  a  priori  grounds  alone, 
that  an  aristocracy  founded  on  land,  and  inheriting  the 
traditions  of  feudal  times,  should  espouse  the  cause  of  Peoples 
against  that  of  Kings.  Dependent  on  Kings  for  their  honours 
and  dignities,  and  holding  their  titles,  jurisdictions,  and 
possessions,  only  on  condition  of  swearing  fealty  to  their  lords, 
it  is  incredible  that  they  should  stand  apart  from  those  to  whom 
they  are  so  intimately  united  by  every  tie  of  interest,  sympathy, 
tradition,  and  personal  relationship.  It  is  true  that,  in  times  of 
disputed  succession,  the  aristocracy  have  in  the  past  held  in 
their  hands  the  power  of  making  and  unmaking  kings.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  when  their  own  liberties,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
People,  have  been  endangered  by  ambitious  or  unscrupulous 
rulers,  they  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  deposing  these 
rulers.  But  that  their  normal  attitude  has  been  one  of  alliance 
with  the  Kings  in  keeping  the  People  in  political  and  personal 
subjection,  the  pages  of  history  bear  witness.  For,  although 
they  turned  our  James  II.  off  the  throne  when  he  became  too 
high-handed  and  despotic,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
a  body,  they  sided  with  the  attempts  of  Charles  I.  on  the 
people's  liberties,  and  brought  back  the  Stuarts  after  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  to  commence  again  that  career  of  despotism  and 
shame,  which  continued  until  they  were  driven  from  the  land. 

But  if,  in  England,  and  under  special  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  Nobility  in  entrenching  themselves  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Monarchy,  have  formed  a  barrier 
behind  which  the  People  also  have  protected  themselves,  it  has 
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not  been  so  in  other  countries.  In  France,  for  example, 
before  the  First  Revolution,  the  Government  was  one  vast 
centralization,  and  the  King  was  practically  as  despotic  as  was 
Louis  XIV.  himself.  The  aristocracy,  although  possessed  of 
enormous  legal  and  social  privileges,  had  no  share  in  the 
government,  and  did  not,  and  could  not,  mitigate  in  the  least 
the  central  despotism.  On  the  contrary,  protected  by  the 
King  in  their  social  privileges  and  legal  exemptions,  they 
abetted  him  in  his  oppression  of  the  People,  and  when  the 
Monarchy  fell,  they  fell  with  it,  more  execrated  than  the  King 
himself.  And  just  as  the  Republic  that  succeeded  the 
Monarchy,  fell  back  again  into  despotism,  not  because  there 
was  no  aristocracy,  but  because  the  administration  still  remained 
completely  centralized,  so,  too,  England  has  preserved  her 
liberties  through  so  many  long  centuries,  not  because  she  had 
an  independent  hereditary  nobility,  but  because  the  administra 
tion  was  thoroughly  decentralized.  It  was  as  the  heads  of  the 
various  local  governments,  that  the  aristocracy  helped  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  England,  and  not  as  an  aristocracy  as 
such.  From  time  immemorial,  the  great  land-owners  of  the 
different  counties  have  had  the  local  government  of  these 
counties  in  their  own  hands,  and  for  many  ages,  they  were 
supported  in  their  office  by  the  allegiance  of  their  vassals  and 
tenants.  And,  although  the  king  has  always  nominally 
appointed  to  these  high  offices,  the  selection  has  really  always 
been  made  from  the  local  nobility  and  gentry  ;  so  that  he  could 
only  have  centralized  the  entire  government  of  the  country  in 
his  own  hands,  by  stripping  the  aristocracy  of  privileges  and 
powers,  which  they  had  always  enjoyed,  which  they  regarded 
as  theirs  by  right,  and  of  which  they  were  exceedingly 
jealous  and  tenacious.  But  if  the  stability  of  English  liberties 
has  been  owing,  not  to  the  possession  of  an  aristocracy  as 
such,  but  to  a  well-developed  system  of  local  self-govern 
ment,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
present  day,  a  democracy  constructed  on  the  same  general 
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lines,  should  not  be  equally  stable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  founded  on 
the  same  general  lines,  and  has  practically  the  same  defences 
against  tyranny.  The  different  States  of  the  Union  correspond 
to  our  different  counties ;  the  State  legislatures  (independent  of 
the  Central  Government  in  everything  except  the  most  general 
•concerns),  to  the  old  aristocratic  rule  in  the  counties — a  rule, 
by  the  way,  which,  under  the  conditions  of  feudal  society, 
was  the  only  one  practicable  or  possible.  The  sentiments  in 
both  cases,  which  make  these  local  governments  real  and 
effective  centres  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Central  Government,  although  different  in  their  natures,  are 
alike  in  their  strength  and  tenacity.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
have  the  blind  and  unreasoning,  though  real  and  genuine, 
feeling  of  reverence,  loyalty,  and  adhesion  to  the  Aristocracy 
as  a  body — a  feeling  now  so  sadly  waning — on  the  other,  you 
have  the  high-spirited  pride  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people — 
a  people  who  have  always  managed  their  own  affairs,  and  who 
resent  as  an  insult  the  intrusion  of  any  foreign  or  outside 
interference.  But  it  is  questionable  whether,  at  any  period 
of  English  history,  the  great  nobility  of  the  counties  could 
have  taken  their  vassals  and  dependents  with  them  against 
the  Crown,  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  the  different 
States  of  the  South  took  their  peoples  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  So  far,  indeed,  did  this  go,  that  when  a  State 
declared  that  it  went  out  of  the  Union,  the  people  went  with  it 
to  a  man,  even  those  who  would  gladly  have  averted  the  final 
rupture. 

And  thus  it  would  seem,  when  analyzed,  that  the  real 
defence  of  States  against  despotism  lies,  not  in  the  existence  of 
an  independent  Aristocracy,  as  such,  but  in  the  existence  of 
local  governing  bodies  as  centres  of  resistance — whether  it  be 
the  organization  of  counties  around  a  feudal  aristocracy  to 
whom  the  people  are  bound  by  a  spontaneous  hereditary 
loyalty  and  attachment,  or  the  organization  of  States  around 
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local  legislatures  chosen  by  the  people  and  representing  their 
interests,  sentiments,  and  opinions. 

It  is  urged,  again,  that  in  democracies,  where  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  all  about  alike  in  education  and  position; 
where  society,  in  consequence,  shows  like  a  vast  undiversified 
plain,  a  vast  aggregate  of   units,  imposing  in  the   mass,  but 
individually  insignificant ;    and  where  there  is  no  special  class 
with  sufficient  prestige,   authority,  and  material  resources  to- 
resist  any  wide-spread  popular  movement;  it  is  impossible  to 
find   a  point   of   resistance   against    the    selfish   or   ambitious 
designs  of   the  man  who,   by  his    success  in  war,  his  public 
services   or   personal  prestige,  has  impressed  himself   on   the 
popular   imagination.      That   the  history  of   modern  France, 
and   more    especially   the    career  of    the    Buonapartes,    lends 
plausibility  to  this  view  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny.     But  if  we 
take  America  as  the  most  typical  example  of  modern  demo 
cracy,  and  her  constitution  as  the  best  existing  representative 
of   its   essential   spirit,  we   shall   see,  on  comparing  her  with 
France,  how  small  is  the    danger  to  the  democracies    of   the 
future,  from  the  side  of  despotism,  and  how  real  and  potent  are 
the  checks  and  influences  already  at  work  to  prevent  it.     At 
the  time  of  the  first  Buonaparte,  France  had  just  emerged  from 
the  despotism  of  centuries,  the  masses  of  the  people  were  sunk 
in  ignorance,  and  their  sentiments  and  habits  of  thought  were 
still  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the  older  regime ;  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Buonaparte,  their  imaginations  were  still  vaguely 
filled  with   the   memories   of   the  brilliant  career  of  the  first 
Emperor  and  the  glory  he  brought  to  France ;    and  in  both 
cases  the  administration  was  completely  centralized,  and  the 
country   surrounded   on   all   hands   by  jealous   and    watchful 
enemies.     In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  have  been 
from  the  first  high-spirited,  intelligent,  and  free ;    they  have 
inherited  the  traditions  of  independence  bound  up  with   the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Kepublic,  and  are  imbued  with  a 
hatred  of  kings  and  other  outworn  feudal  forms,  imbibed  from 
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parents  expatriated  from  their  native  lands.  All  this,  working 
in  the  minds  of  men  in  whose  memories  the  sting  of  ancient 
tyranny  and  social  degradation  still  lingers,  makes  the  equality, 
freedom,  and  erectness  of  mind  which  they  now  enjoy,  a  jewel 
beyond  all  price.  In  a  word,  all  the  habits,  interests,  traditions,, 
and  sentiments  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  all  their 
pride,  vanity,  and  self-love,  are  linked  to  that  democracy  in 
which  alone  they  feel  they  can  walk  erect  and  independent, 
units  of  separate  and  individual  consequence  ;  no  longer,  as  in 
the  old  lands  from  which  they  came,  to  be  lumped  together  as 
the  miscellaneous  and  indiscriminate  herd.  So  strong,  indeed, 
are  these  sentiments  that  they  would,  of  themselves,  oppose  a 
most  obstinate  barrier  to  the  advent  and  encroachments  of 
despotism.  Not  that  despotisms  have  never  crept  in  under  a 
love  of  liberty  and  equality  as  intense,  and  a  hatred  of  tyranny 
as  strong.  In  Eome,  the  Emperors,  who  dared  not  assume  the 
hated  title  of  king,  were  able,  by  the  cheap  expedient  of 
retaining  the  old  republican  offices  and  forms,  but  centring 
them  all  in  themselves,  to  inaugurate  a  tyranny  which  became 
every  day  more  harsh,  grinding,  and  undisguised.  But  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Roman  plebs  had  become  by  that  time  a 
miserable  rabble,  whose  souls  could  be  bought  for  a  largess  of 
corn;  while  the  patricians,  who  ought,  according  to  the 
modern  opponents  of  Democracy,  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of 
liberty,  were,  by  reason  of  their  dissensions,  jealousies,  corrup 
tions,  and  extortions,  the  means  of  precipitating  the  despotism 
of  the  Empire.  Besides,  the  necessity  of  the  State  was  war ; 
her  glory,  the  extension  of  her  dominion.  Honour  was  bound 
up  with  fighting,  and  not  with  the  arts  of  peace.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  commended  the  soldier,  the  conqueror;  super 
stition  threw  a  divine  halo  around  the  head  of  the  ruler,  and 
made  his  person  sacred.  The  administration  was  centralized^ 
local  self-government  was  unknown,  and  the  people,  although 
having  a  veto  on  several  important  matters  of  policy,  had  no- 
initiative,  and  little  or  no  share  in  the  administration.  Under 
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these  circumstances,  that  Eome,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  kings 
and  her  love  of  republican  forms,  should  fall  into  despotism, 
was  inevitable. 

But  America  has  other  defences  against  despotism  besides 
her  high  spirit  of  freedom,  her  ardour  for  equality,  her  equal 
arena  for  talent,  her  local  self-government,  her  immunity  from 
war,  her  love  of  peaceful  industry.  She  has  the  power  of 
Association — a  still  more  potent  defence.  It  is  true,  that  the 
people,  although  powerful  in  the  mass,  are  insignificant  as 
individuals,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  same  stand 
against  the  inroads  of  the  '  one  man  power '  as  the  great 
nobility  in  old  feudal  countries.  But,  by  the  power  of  associa 
tion,  they  can  give  to  their  united  wants  and  opinions  the 
weight  and  momentum  of  a  single  will.  How  potent  a  factor, 
indeed,  this  facility  of  association  may  be  where  the  individual 
is  weak,  can  be  seen  among  ourselves.  In  no  country  in 
Europe,  perhaps,  has  the  individual  working-man  as  little 
social,  intellectual,  and  political  power  and  importance  as  in 
England.  And  yet,  when  he  meets  in  monster  associations  to 
make  his  opinions  and  wants  heard,  no  section  of  the  com 
munity  carries  more  political  weight. 

The  power  of  association,  again,  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the 
increased  facility  of  communication  which  the  great  inventions 
of  the  steam-engine  and  telegraph  have  effected  in  the  present 
century ;  whereby  the  whole  country  is  converted  into  a  vast 
auditorium  in  which  the  people  can  be  addressed  as  one  man, 
and  can  be  made  to  keep  pace  in  open  day  with  the  secret  and 
underground  machinations  of  the  Central  Power. 

But,  besides  this  power  of  association  as  a  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  despotism,  the  Americans  have  the 
education  and  political  insight  necessary  to  make  their  aims 
and  wants  clear  and  definite,  as  well  as  that  energy,  resource, 
and  habit  of  doing  things  for  themselves  so  necessary  to  give 
•effect  to  their  desires.  How  fine  is  their  political  insight  and 
sagacity  may  be  seen  in  the  great  political  constitution  con- 
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structed  and  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  with  its 
splendid  symmetry,  and  balanced  and  harmonious  adjustment 
of  its  various  parts.  How  easily  they  can  do  what  in  old 
countries  can  only  be  done  by  trained  specialists,  was  seen  in 
the  great  Civil  War,  where  they  extemporised,  and  quickly 
brought  to  a  working  perfection  (to  meet  the  sudden  emer 
gency),  commanders,  officers,  commissariat,  and  all  the  appur 
tenances  of  war,  with  little  or  no  previous  practical  experience. 
And  how  entirely  does  this  give  the  lie  to  that  poor  and  cheap 
illusion,  bred  of  pride  and  prejudice,  so  prevalent  among 
ourselves — that  only  those  born  in  the  official  ranks  can  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  management  of  great  affairs ;  as  if  the 
average  man  of  any  class  was  not  as  capable  as  the  average 
man  of  any  other,  provided  only  education  and  opportunity 
were  afforded  him. 

But,  besides  the  above  defences  against  despotism,  there  is 
the  great  fact  that,  in  America,  the  legislator,  the  statesman, 
the  politician,  is  of  much  less  importance  and  consequence 
than  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe.  Where  the  people  are  all 
as  a  body  intelligent,  and  know  their  own  interests  better 
than  anyone  else  can  teach  them,  politics,  as  such,  become  rele 
gated  to  inferior  minds ;  and  the  politician  takes  an  inferior 
position,  as,  indeed,  in  all  healthy  states  he  must  do,  from  the 
nature  of  his  work,  as  dealing  with  the  grosser,  more'  obvious, 
and  less  subtle  elements  of  life — income-tax,  land  question, 
factory  acts,  cattle  diseases,  merchant  shipping,  scientific 
frontiers,  and  the  like.  In  countries  like  America,  where  there 
is  no  great  political  question  to  call  forth  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  ;  where  there  is  no  burning  moral  iniquity,  like  slavery, 
to  fire  the  nobler  spirits ;  where  there  is  no  aristocracy  monopo 
lizing  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  so  making  politics  an  ideal 
and  object  of  ambition  as  a  ladder  to  social  position ;  there  is 
less  temptation  to  the  citizen  to  attempt  by  a  coup  d'etat  to 
filch  the  people's  liberties.  The  prize  is  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  induce  men  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  attempt ;  and  as  there 
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Is  no  standing  army,  of  any  consequence,  and  the  soldier  is 
recruited  from  the  citizen  and  brings  with  him  the  pride  and 
traditions  of  freedom,  there  is  no  instrument  at  hand  that  can 
be  depended  on  to  execute  these  nefarious  designs.  Besides, 
there  is  that  general  spirit  of  the  age  and  time  which  per 
meates  men's  ideas  like  an  atmosphere,  that  amelioration  of  life 
and  manners  which  would  forbid  the  thought  in  its  inception, 
and  which,  as  time  goes  on,  must  make  such  designs  more  and 
more  alien  to  the  minds  of  men,  more  foreign  to  their  nature 
and  inclinations.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  steady  advance  of 
Democracy  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  the  increas 
ing  sympathy  with  its  spirit,  and  reconciliation  with  its  aims  (if 
not  with  its  name),  which,  with  every  decade,  must  make  the 
return  to  despotism,  among  free  peoples,  a  danger  more  and 
more  remote,  and  which  must  heap  on  anyone  attempting  to 
establish  it  more  and  more  execration. 

But  it  is  urged,  again,  that  in  democracies,  where  material 
prosperity  is  the  ideal  of  the  great  masses,  and  where  money- 
making  is  the  most  keen  and  absorbing  pursuit,  the  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs  who  will  give  the  people  the  largest  opportunities 
for  making  money,  and  the  strongest  securities  for  keeping  it 
when  made,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  wheedling  them  out  of 
their  political  liberties.  It  is  argued  that,  as  each  man  is 
independent  of  all  class  ties,  and  has  his  centre  of  action  in  him 
self  alone,  he  will  part  willingly  with  political  rights,  which, 
after  all,  to  him,  are  merely  abstract  and  of  little  value,  if  the 
only  liberty  which  he  considers  at  all  real  and  solid — the  liberty 
to  make  money  unimpeded — is  conceded  to  him  in  full  measure. 
Now,  in  the  old  feudal  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  masses 
feel  themselves  shut  out  from  all  liberal  pursuits,  where  they  are 
accustomed  to  be  physically  and  morally  kicked  from  youth  to 
age,  and  where  they  touch  their  hats  and  take  '  tips '  in  token  of 
their  base  degree,  that  men  should  ask  for  nothing  but  to  be 
allowed  to  grovel  and  make  money,  I  can  well  believe.  But  in 
democracies  like  America,  where  men  feel  themselves  born  to 
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the  highest  positions  to  which  their  ability  and  character  can 
•carry  them,  and  where  a  personal  indignity  is  resented  as  a  stain, 
that  they  should  sell  their  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  potage,  is 
incredible.  For,  in  the  old  countries,  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  social  hierarchy  so  presses  on 
the  classes  at  the  bottom,  that,  both  from  social  exclusion  and 
want  of  education,  they  feel  themselves  shut  out  from  all  great 
affairs  and  positions  of  natural  dignity,  and  are  thrown  back  on 
money-making  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  own  inde 
pendence  and  erectness  of  mind.  But  in  America,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  people  give  to  each  man,  as  a  free  gift,  that 
natural  erectness  and  independence,  which  only  the  better 
classes  in  aristocratic  countries  enjoy ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  money,  although  highly  prized  and  hotly  pursued  for  its 
collateral  advantages,  for  the  comfort,  consideration,  and  power 
which  it  confers  on  its  possessor,  is  not  needed  for  the  main 
end,  and  would  be  sacrificed  at  once  if  that  were  endangered. 
It  is  true,  that  when  a  State  is  threatened  by  foes  from  without 
and  within ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  industry  becomes  para 
lyzed,  credit  weakened,  and  men's  material  prosperity  seriously 
endangered ;  a  despotism,  which  shall  quell  all  faction,  resist  all 
foreign  aggression,  and  so  give  stability,  confidence,  and  security 
to  life  and  property,  will,  for  a  time,  be  gladly  welcomed.  But 
then,  the  very  existence  and  presence  of  such  enemies  and 
factions  only  shows  that  the  State  is  not  as  yet  ripe  for  an 
•enduring  democratic  form  of  government.  So  long  as  the 
French  Republic  had  to  contend  against  the  intrigues  of 
factions  within  and  the  aggressive  designs  of  territory-absorb 
ing  foes  without,  so  long  would  a  Gambetta  have  been  omnipo 
tent.  So  long  as  it  is  to  the  material  interest  of  the  great 
'body  of  the  German  people  that  the  German  Empire  should  be 
united  and  strong,  so  long  will  a  Bismarck  be  all-powerful.  But 
to  imagine  that  either  a  Bismarck,  a  Gambetta,  or  a  Napoleon 
even,  were  they  dilated  to  twice  their  bulk,  could  continue  to 
retain  absolute  power  in  an  industrial  country  undisturbed  by 
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enemies  without  or  factions  within,  and  more  especially  in  an  age 
when  theories  of  '  divine  right '  are  quickly  mouldering  on  their 
dusty  shelves,  is  a  dream  of  the  doctrinaire.     For  there  is  this 
immense  difference  between  the  form  of  government  that  best 
suits  times  of  war,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  times  of  industry 
and  peace — in  times  of  war,  the  danger  is  common  to  all  the 
citizens  alike,  their  interests,  in  consequence,  are  one,  and  the 
situation  demands  that  supreme  power  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man ;  in  times  of  peace,  on  the  contrary,  and  under  the 
present  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce,  with  its  minute 
subdivision    of   labour,    society   splits    itself    into    a    natural 
antagonism  of  interests,  strike  it  on  which  side  you  please — an 
antagonism  between  master  and  workman,  employer  and  em 
ployed,  town  and  country,  manufacturers  and  agriculturalists,, 
buyer  and  seller,  those   who  have  and  those  who  have  not. 
And  as  Government  exists  primarily  to  represent  the  material 
interests  of  men,  the  form  of  Government  required  is  one  that 
shall  reflect  this  natural  antagonism ;  and  this  we  see  modern 
nations  have  unconsciously  felt  and  worked  out  in  the  institu 
tion  and  organization  of  parties,  each  with  its  natural  leader. 
It  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  represent 
in  his  single  person  all  interests  at  once,  for  in  defending  the 
interests  of  one  class  of  the  people,  he  would  be  forfeiting  the 
support  of  the  other.     And  even  should  he  succeed,  by  corrup 
tion,  in  getting  the  supreme  power  into  his  hands  for  a  time, 
the   same    self-interest   and   love   of    money,    which,    by   the 
hypothesis,  led  men  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
first  instance,   would  soon  be  at  work  to  depose  him  again, 
unless,  indeed,  he  kept  himself  in  power  by  an  army,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  converted  the  government  into  an  armed 
despotism,  a  condition  of  things  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  impossible. 

But  although  democracies  in  modern  times  have  less  and  less 
reason  to  fear  despotism  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Central 
Government  on  local  liberties,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in 
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passing,  a  danger  which  has  recently  sprung  up  in  America,  and 
which  is  becoming  to  many  a  source  of  grave  anxiety — I  mean 
the  danger  to  liberty  from  the  growing  power  gained  by 
individuals  over  the  central  government,  by  means  of  the  Local 
Legislatures.  I  have  already  said  that  the  separate  States  of  the 
Union  are  independent  of  the  central  government  in  everything 
except  those  most  general  concerns  which  affect  the  interest  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the  local 
legislatures  of  these  separate  States  have  the  appointment  of 
the  members  who  shall  represent  them  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  And  as  this  Senate  shares  with  Congress  and 
President  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  country, 
it  is  evident,  that  any  person  or  body  of  persons  who  shall 
attain  control  over  the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
must  indirectly  exercise  great  influence  over  the  general 
Government  of  the  country.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  has 
occurred.  A  few  railway-kings,  as  they  are  called,  have  suc 
ceeded  in  getting  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of  the 
whole  vast  railway  system  of  the  continent,  And  as  these  rail 
ways  are  monoplies,  and  most  of  them  run  through  several 
different  States,  the  men  who  control  them  are  able,  by  bribery 
and  corruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  intimidation  and  the 
playing  off  of  one  State  against  another  (on  the  old  principle  of 
*  divide  et  impera ')  on  the  other,  not  only  to  practically  control 
the  local  legislatures,  but  to  indirectly  exercise  a  vast  influence 
over  the  central  government  itself,  and  thus  to  become  a 
standing  menace  to  liberty;  so  that,  whereas  the  danger  to 
democracies  formerly  was  the  direct  absorption  of  local  rights 
and  freedom  by  the  central  power,  the  danger  now  is  the 
indirect  control  of  the  central  power  by  a  few  individuals 
through  the  medium  of  the  local  governments.  And  yet, 
although  this  is  a  real  detriment  to  the  highest  interest  of 
States,  and  has  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  public  morals,  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  really  regarded  as  a  serious  political  danger. 
In  the  first  place,  these  monopolies  exist  by  the  consent  of  the 
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People,  and  whatever  power  they  may  exercise  over  the  local 
legislatures  is  by  the  allowance  and  indifference  of  the  People. 
One  breath  of  suspicion  or  fear,  one  obstacle  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  public  will,  and  the  monopolists  and  their  monopolies 
would  be  swept  into  the  night ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  a  people 
which  was  able  to  put  down  the  armed  power  of  the  whole 
South  should  be  baffled  or  seriously  disturbed  by  a  handful  of 
individuals. 

Another  danger  charged  against  democracies,  is  their  tendency 
to  fall  into  anarchy,  and  thence  into  despotism,  through  the 
weakness  and  want  of  firmness  and  steadiness  of  the  centra] 
Executive  Power.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  various 
sections  of  public  opinion  in  any  country  may  be  so  nearly 
equal,  and  the  different  interests,  sentiments,  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  so  antagonistic,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one 
section  to  command  a  majority  sufficient  to  inaugurate  a  firm 
and  consistent  policy,  or  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
keep  the  peace.  One  can  easily  imagine,  that  were  the  affairs  of 
the  German  Empire,  for  example,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  and  Chancellor,  and  given  over  to  the  representatives 
of  the  People,  the  opposition  of  interests,  ideas,  and  sentiments, 
between  Church  and  State,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Socialist, 
Anarchist,  and  Reactionary,  would  become  so  acute  as  to  make 
government  impossible,  except  through  hollow  and  transient 
combinations  among  the  various  groups,  without  sincerity,  unity, 
or  force ;  and  further,  that  were  these  groups  so  nearly  equal  as 
to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Socialists,  for  example,  the 
balance  of  power,  the  Executive  would  be  so  weak,  and  its 
tenure  so  precarious,  that  socialistic  disturbances,  from  want  of 
power  to  deal  with  them  firmly,  might  become  a  serious  menace 
to  public  order.  In  France,  too,  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Buonapartists,  Republicans,  and  Social 
ists,  so  nearly  balanced,  as  to  make  the  Ministry  formed  from 
any  particular  section  powerless,  and  their  following  so  factious 
and  unscrupulous,  that  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion,  the 
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slightest   menace   of    foreign    aggression,   must   necessitate   a 
despotism.     These   are,    of   course,   hypothetical    suppositions 
merely,  but  they  are  sufficiently  realisable  to  show  that  not  all 
countries,  as  some  doctrinaires  seem  to  imagine,  can  be  fitted 
with  a  democratic  constitution,  but  only  those  where  the  con 
ditions  are  ripe  and  favourable.     They  show,  also,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  engraft  a  democratic  form  of  Government  on  those  old 
feudal   States,  where   so  many   of   the  old-world   elements — 
Catholicism,  Militaryism,   Caste-Despotism,  and  the  like — still 
mingle  with  the  new  elements  of  Science,  Industry,  and  Peace. 
On  the    other   hand,   again,    even   in   England,  it   was   most 
instructive  and  interesting  to  note  how  the  first  soft  approach  of 
despotism  was  heralded  by  the  closure,  when  a  handful  of  men, 
despairing  of  justice  for  their  country,  and  driven  to  despera 
tion   by   the   oppression    aad   extortions    of    centuries,    took 
advantage  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  rules  of  a  free  assembly, 
to  obstruct  public  business  and  clog  the  \vheels  of  government. 
And  one  might  go  farther  and  predict,  that   should  such  ob 
struction   be   persisted   in;    and   should   the    great   landlords 
(brought  to  bay  by  an  attack  all  along  the  line  on  their  dearest 
interests   and   privileges),   abet   and    assist    in    the   work    of 
obstruction,  still  further  pressure  will  have  to  be  applied,  the 
closure  will  have  to  be  made  more  stringent ;  and,  in  a  word,  just 
so  much  despotism  will  have  to  be  fastened  on  the  neck  of  liberty 
.as  will  suffice  to  restrain  its  license,  and  enable   the  govern 
ment  to  surmount  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way.     In  truth, 
there  is   no  Constitution  in  the   world  so  free,   but,   by   the 
Tiolence  and  unscrupulousness  of  faction,  could,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  especially  in  the  presence  of  external  danger,  be 
wrecked  and  reduced  to  despotism.     Even  in  America,  that 
sacred  abode   of   freedom,  the   exasperation  of  the  Southern 
States  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  and  their  determination  not 
to    submit   that   which   so   profoundly   affected   their   nearest 
interests,  to  the  peaceful  decision  of  constitutional  majorities, 
not  only  threw  the  country  into  that  worst  form  of  anarchy — 
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civil  war — but,  for  the  time  being,  put  more  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  than  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  him 
before  or  since.  And  had  the  South  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  war  become  chronic,  a  real,  if  not  nominal,  despotism 
must  gradually  have  been  established.  But  admitting  the 
tendency  of  democracies  to  anarchy  except  when  the  conditions 
are  propitious,  the  remedy,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  every 
day  more  available ;  and  consists  in  the  gradual  amelioration  of 
the  material  conditions  of  men,  the  cessation  of  international 
jealousies  and  religious  fanaticisms,  the  fixedness  of  boundaries 
and  States,  the  settlement  of  disputed  territories,  and  the 
gradual  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  science,  industry,  and  the 
arts  of  peace. 


CHAPTER    V. 


DEMOCRACY— THE  DEMAGOGUE. 

T)ERHAPS  the  most  prevalent  fear  among  the  opponents 
-*-  of  Democracy  is  the  fear  of  the  Demagogue,  with  all  the 
obnoxious  associations  aroused  by  his  name.  Now,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  good  reason  for  this  feeling,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  low  general  culture  of  the  masses,  but 
also  because  of  certain  tendencies  in  the  nature  of  man  himself. 
And  although  it  is  chiefly  when  the  great  body  of  the  people 
.are  admitted  to  a  preponderant  power  in  the  government  of  a 
country,  that  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  illusions  with 
which  they  are  saturated  become  a  source  of  real  political  con 
cern,  there  is,  nevertheless,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  reason  for 
anxiety,  owing  to  the  liability  of  educated  and  illiterate  alike  to 
certain  illusions  and  false  ideals  which  lie  dangerously  near  the 
political  arena,  and  which,  like  beauty  in  man  or  woman,  compel 
admiration  and  belief,  even  after  being  over  and  over  again 
convicted  of  inadequacy,  falsehood,  and  imposture. 

Among  these,  the  most  deep-rooted,  perennial,  and  tenacious 
is  the  belief  in  the  orator,  in  the  man  of  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speech.  It  is  part  of  the  Law  of  Compensation,  perhaps,  but, 
nevertheless,  is  none  the  less  unfortunate,  that  many  of  the 
deepest,  most  fertile,  and  most  penetrating  thinkers  are,  from 
some  deficiency  in  the  media  of  conduction,  some  want  of 
fluidity  or  spontaneity,  incapable  of  fluency  or  eloquence. 
They  can  never,  in  consequence,  reach  the  masses  ;  their  sphere 
is  limited  to  books ;  and  their  power  can  be  exercised  only 
•over  solitary  individual  students  among  the  cultured  and  refined. 
But  when  a  man  comes  along  who  can  reach  the  multitude, 
who  can  set  free  the  imprisoned  feelings  and  half-conscious 
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beliefs  of  great  assemblies,  and  by  rich  and  brilliant  speech  can 
give  to  these    beliefs  dignity,  respectability,   and    expansion, 
attaching  the  contracted  and  often  selfish  interests  and  senti 
ments  of  his  hearers  to  wider  ranges  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
so  opening  up  to  them  distance  and  horizon,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  admiration  which  he  inspires.     This  admiration  is,  no 
doubt,   both  just  and  natural,  but  unhappily  it  does  not  stop 
there ;  but,    by   an  intellectual  illusion,  goes  on   to  a  whole- 
souled  belief  and  confidence  in  the  unlimited  capacity  of  the 
orator    in    every    department   of  life.     For  it  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  and  unconscious,  but  deep-rooted,  illusions  of 
the  human  mind,  to  ascribe  a  fulness,  roundness,  and  complete 
ness  of   nature   to  those  who   have  touched   our  hearts   and 
imaginations  with  admiration  and  love;  to  invest   the  whole 
figure  with  the  symmetry  and  proportion  which  has  delighted 
us  in  the   single  member.      Unless,  therefore,  we  are  on  our 
guard,  we  naturally  believe  that  the  man  who  has  so  completely 
filled  up  our  ideal,  so  freely  unlocked  our  imprisoned  thoughts, 
and  who  so  far  excels  us  at  that  particular  angle  where  perhaps 
we  are  most  conscious  of  our  own  limitations,  has  a  general  and 
all-round  superiority  of  nature  and  powers.     And  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  illusory  or  pernicious,  for  there   is   little  more 
reason  in  nature  or  in  fact  to  expect  from  the   orator  intellectual 
capacity  proportioned  to  his  power  of  speech,  than  to  expect 
from  the  juggler  or  rope-dancer  intellectual  power  proportioned 
to  his  skill  in  his  art.     It  is  owing  to  this  illusion  that  we  have 
the  political  and  pulpit  orator  bearing  away  the  palm  from  the 
deep  but  speech-bound  theologian  and  philosopher,  and  (as  the 
poll  is  taken  by  a   count  of  heads)   exalted  to  a  position   of 
greater  rank,  influence,  and  authority.     It  is  true  that  this  is 
not  the  case  in  literature  and  art,  but  there  are  special  reasons 
for  their  exemption.    In  the  first  place,  society  is  not  organized 
around  literature   and  art   as   it   is   around    government   and 
religion.     Religion  and  government  are  the  heart  and  core  of 
society,  while  literature  and  art  are  its  fringe  and  adornment 
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merely.  The  status  and  authority  which,  in  religion  and 
government,  are  given  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  are 
conferred  in  literature  and  art  by  a  small  section  of  experts  only. 
In  literature  and  art,  only  the  cultivated  classes  have  a  voice 
and  are  represented,  in  the  court  which  sits  on  each  man's  title 
to  fame.  The  result  is,  that  great  authors,  artists,  and 
musicians,  although  more  or  less  caviare  to  the  general,  take 
rank  largely  according  to  their  real  deserts.  But  in  politics 
and  religion,  where  the  decision  rests  with  men  who  read  their 
bibles  as  if  biblical  criticism  had  no  existence,  and  their  news 
papers  as  if  laws  of  Political  Economy  were  unknown,  and 
who  rise  from  the  perusal  thinking  they  can  see  into  a  mill 
stone  as  far  as  another,  the  popular  preacher  who  embodies 
their  delusions,  and  the  political  orator  who  reflects  their  ignor 
ance  and  complacency,  carry  it  over  the  heads  of  the  great 
divine,  and  the  wise  and  far-reaching  thinker.  ~ 

Now,  it  is  in  democracies  that  the  evils  flowing  from  this 
cardinal  and  wide-spread  illusion  are  most  apparent,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Demagogue  is  most  to  be  apprehended.  In 
despotisms,  where  small  councils  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  where  the  people  have  no  share  in 
the  government,  oratory,  as  such,  is  not  required ;  attention  is 
concentrated  on  public  business,  on  the  wisdom  and  ex 
pediency  of  political  designs,  and  the  best  means  of  compassing 
them.  The  man  most  wanted,  accordingly,  is  the  man  of 
insight,  reliant,  strong,  and  determined,  gifted  with  tact, 
diplomacy,  and  fertility  of  resource ;  and  such  men  were 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  In  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  govern 
ments,  again,  where  the  upper  and  middle  sections  of  the 
people  are  represented  in  large  constitutional  assemblies,  the 
power  of  speech  begins  to  make  itself  felt,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  order  from  that  most  esteemed  in  pure  democracies. 
It  consists  rather  in  vigorous  debating  power  than  in  eloquent 
harangues;  in  skilful  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason 
and  understanding;  in  the  rapid,  brilliant,  and  forcible 
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presentation  of  facts  and  illustrations  saturated  in  a  medium 
of  sarcasm,  invective,  and  refined  personality,  rather  than  in 
stirring  appeals  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  ;  and  in  such  an 
assembly  Cicero  could  find  scope  and  appreciation  for  his 
unrivalled  powers,  while  the  Roman  constitution  still  remained 
intact  and  the  Roman  Senate  still  retained  the  supreme  direc 
tion  of  public  affairs.  So,  too,  Beaconsfield  retained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  assemblies  of 
England.  But,  in  full-blown  democracies,  and  especially 
where  the  People  are  to  be  reached  through  large  public  assem 
blies,  what  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  vigorous  debating  power 
and  appeals  to  the  reason,  as  eloquent  declamation,  lively 
personalities,  and  appeals  to  the  interests,  sentiments,  and 
passions.  If  in  despotisms  and  in  small  secret  cabinets,  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  wisdom,  feasibility,  or  practicability  of 
the  end  in  view,  and  on  the  choice  of  means,  instruments,  and 
occasions  for  attaining  it ;  in  the  popular  assemblies  of 
democracies,  the  expediency  of  ends  and  the  choice  of  means 
is  more  or  less  ignored,  and  the  interest  is  centred  on  the 
personal,  the  sentimental,  the  ideal.  What  the  People  want  to 
hear  is  not  the  details  of  plans  which  they  cannot  comprehend ; 
or  of  means  and  instruments  of  which  they  can  have  but  little 
knowledge ;  but  rather  the  motives,  the  intentions,  the  upshot 
of  the  business  in  hand,  and  the  result,  in  so  far  as  it  will  affect 
their  own  feelings,  interests,  or  passions.  They  demand  from 
the  orator  that  he  shall  discourse  to  them  on  such  issues,  for 
example,  as  whether  General  Gordon  is  to  be  left  to  his  fate ; 
whether  Englishmen  are  to  allow  themselves  to  be  bullied  on 
the  Egyptian  question  by  frog-eating  Frenchmen  ;  whether  the 
hated  Saxon  is  to  continue  to  squat  on  Ireland  for  ever ;  how 
long  the  people  are  to  be  defrauded  of  their  rights  by  a 
'  bloated  '  aristocracy,  and  the  like.  And  the  man  who,  by  his 
power  of  speech,  shall  best  embody  the  interests,  passions,  and 
sentiments  which  are  involved  in  such  questions  as  these,  and 
who  shall  give  them  the  most  varied,  vigorous,  passionate,  and 
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brilliant  expression,  is  the  man  who  of  all  others  will  be  borne 
to  power  by  the  democracy ;  as  was  the  case  with  Mirabeau, 
Danton,  and  Robespierre  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu 
tion  ;  with  O'Connell  in  Ireland,  and  Gambetta  in  France  in 
recent  years  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  Bright  in 
England. 

For  some  years  I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  rooms 
of  an  old  debating  society  in  a  central  part  of  London,  with 
the  view,  if  possible,  of  determining  in  a  scientific  way  the  im 
pressions  made  on  a  miscellaneous  audience  by  various  forms 
of  thought  and  speech.  These  rooms  were  as  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose  as  any  that  could  be  found,  and  furnished  a  mirror 
and  epitome  of  public  opinion,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
motley  and  ever  changing  character  of  the  audience,  but  from 
the  variety  of  thought,  culture,  and  style  of  the  various 
speakers.  The  society  was  an  old  one,  and  had  held  its  debates 
night  after  night  from  a  period  beyond  living  memory.  The 
subjects  for  discussion  were  usually  the  ordinary  political  and 
social  topics  of  the  hour,  varied,  on  rare  occasions,  by  light 
excursions  into  the  region  of  religion,  science  and  philosophy. 
All  sides  of  the  political  world  were  fairly  represented  ;  and  if 
on  one  evening  the  Liberal,  Radical,  or  Irish  element  in  the 
room  preponderated,  on  another,  perhaps,  the  balance  would 
incline  to  the  High  Tory  or  Conservative  side.  No  restraint 
was  put  on  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  whether  of  applause 
or  censure ;  so  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  style,  thought, 
or  personality  of  the  different  speakers  could  be  easily  seen. 
The  audience,  too,  was  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  observation, 
the  circulation  of  fresh  blood  being  constantly  kept  up ;  for, 
besides  the  old  habitues  who  were  a  kind  of  constant  quantity 
in  the  room,  every  evening  brought  a  fair  contingent  of  casuals 
—passers-by  who  happened  to  read  the  subject  of  debate  on 
the  window  outside  and  were  attracted  by  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  strangers  from  the  country  desirous  merely  of 
passing  away  the  evening,  or  foreigners  from  various  parts 
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interested  in  politics  and  debate.  The  personnel  of  the  room, 
too,  was  sufficiently  varied  and  picturesque.  Besides  the 
ordinary  Englishman  of  the  middle  class,  who  formed  perhaps 
the  staple  of  the  meeting,  there  were  to  be  seen  in  these  rooms 
young  barristers  from  the  Temple,  glowing  with  political  or 
professional  ambition,  and  come  to  cultivate  the  invaluable  art 
of  public  speaking ;  hacks  of  the  Press,  broken-down  littera 
teurs,  seedy  Bohemians,  with  their  coats  out  at  elbow,  and 
driven  to  the  wall  by  dissipation,  who  had  dropped  in  to  end 
the  day  over  their  pipes  and  punch,  and  who  every  now  and 
then  interrupted  the  debate  by  their  confused,  incoherent,  or 
maudlin  ejaculations  ;  superior  Working-men,  with  hair  thrown 
back  to  bring  out  the  intellect,  who  had  gained  praise  and  dis 
tinction,  perhaps,  among  their  own  class  in  some  local  debating 
club  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  (although  modestly  deprecating 
their  want  of  classical  education)  evidently  rated  themselves 
accordingly,  and  had  come  down  to  this  central  hall  to  try  their 
prowess  with  the  old  veterans  of  debate.  There,  too,  were  to- 
be  seen  the  Secularists,  fed  on  Volney's  Ruins  of  Empires  and 
Fame's  Age  of  Reason,  who,  with  affected  moderation  of  tone 
and  studied  reference  to  authorities,  were  prepared  to  demon 
strate  against  all  comers  that  kings  and  priests  were  the  stand 
ing  disgrace  of  the  world,  the  long  unmitigated  curse  of  every 
nation  and  every  age  ;  brilliant  young  adventurers  from  Ireland, 
fresh  from  college  and  without  any  definite  profession,  who  had 
come  to  London  to  push  their  fortunes,  and  were  full  of 
eloquence,  fervour,  and  bright  ingenuity;  faded  old  book 
worms,  moths  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  come  out  quietly 
at  night  to  this  well-lit  hall  from  its  dusky  recesses,  where  for 
years  they  had  been  collecting  evidence  to  show  that  Julius 
Ca3sar  never  existed,  and  that  the  ancient  historians  were 
impudent  and  unblushing  forgeries  of  the  Middle  Ages;  all 
these  were  to  be  found  here  in  this  old  hall  on  one  or  other 
evening,  in  hot  but  genial  debate,  and,  with  suffused  and  fiery- 
eyed  demagogues  screaming  with  excitement,  Fenians,  Socialists, 
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and  Eed  Eepublicans,  threatening  the  general  overturn  of 
society  without  apology  or  disguise ;  old  bachelors,  city  clerks, 
half-pay  captains,  High  Church  curates,  and  occasionally  some 
man  well  known  in  public  life,  come  down  to  open  a  debate  on 
the  stirring  question  of  the  hour,  made  up  as  interesting  and 
diversified  an  assemblage  of  characters  as  could  well  have  been 
brought  together.  With  an  audience  so  varied,  so  shifting,  and 
so  rapid-changing  in  its  composition,  with  debate  untrammelled, 
and  no  restraint  put  upon  a  fair  expression  of  feeling  or  opinion 
whether  of  applause  or  censure,  the  conditions  needed  for  the 
observation  of  the  effects  of  different  forms  and  types  of 
eloquence  were  peculiarly  favourable.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the 
speaking  less  varied  than  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
audience  ;  but  ranged  through  all  stages  of  the  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  The  most  persistent  and  fatal  type,  perhaps,  was 
the  Bore — the  old  and  well  seasoned  bore — with  good  matter 
often,  and  sometimes  ideas,  but  costive  and  speech-bound  in 
utterance,  whom  nothing  could  kill  or  repress,  who  would 
wrestle  with  a  platitude  all  night  without  remorse,  and  whose 
rising,  by  the  ingenuities  of  torture  with  which  it  threatened 
the  room,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  stampede.  A  common 
type,  too,  was  the  ambitious  Tyro  who  burned  with  some  single 
idea,  perhaps,  which  he  could  not  repress,  but  who  had  not 
learned  the  art  so  well  known  to  the  old  stagers,  of  making  a. 
single  idea  carry  him  with  credit  through  a  whole  speech ;  and 
who,  when  he  had  polished  and  condensed  his  one  idea  into 
some  weighty  and  audacious  epigram  (while  the  preceding 
speaker  was  addressing  the  room),  and  at  last  found  his  oppor 
tunity,  rose  and  with  rhetorical  flourish  fired  it  off  with  eclat 
and  satisfaction;  but  having  nothing  further  with  which  to 
follow  it  up,  was  left  standing  speechless,  and  so  becoming  con 
fused,  stammering,  and,  at  last,  hopelessly  belated,  sat  down 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  shame.  Then  there  was  the 
Logic-chopper,  with  whom  politics  was  a  chain  of  syllogisms,, 
and  who  insisted  on  wire-drawing  each  smallest  platitude,  and 
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•dividing  it  into  its  component  parts,  although  the  whole  argu 
ment  was  of  so  thin,  patent,  and  transparent  a  character  that 
you  could  foresee  his  point  and  have  ample  time  to  fall  asleep, 
while  he  was  winding  his  dreary  and  monotonous  way  among 
the  successive  links  which  he  had  interposed  between  his  first 
premiss  and  his  ultimate  conclusion.  More  tough  and  irre 
pressible,  if  not  more  wearisome,  were  the  Hobbyists — the 
anti-vaccination,  anti-vivisection,  but  particularly  the  protection- 
hobbyist  who  traced  the  decadence  of  England  to  her  one-sided 
system  of  Free  Trade,  dragging  it  into  every  debate,  and 
winding  up  invariably  with  the  unanswerable  poser,  which  he 
hurled  as  a  Parthian  shot  at  his  opponents,  '  What  is  the  use  of 
your  cheap  loaf  if  you  have  no  Saturday  night  ?  '  Of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  but  coming  as  it  were  from  some  higher 
atmosphere  down  to  this  wordly  forum  of  debate,  were  to  be 
seen  the  Idealist,  young,  soft,  and  of  consumptive  aspect,  to 
whom  this  tough  world  offered  no  more  difficulty  for  the  con 
struction  of  his  airy  dreams  than  if  it  were  cobweb ;  the 
confirmed  and  unbending  Moralist,  who  saw  no  reason  why  the 
millennium  should  not  be  realized  now  and  here,  if  men  would 
'but  follow  the  dictates  of  simple  morality,  and  who  would  begin 
at  once  to  inaugurate  it  by  giving  back  Gibraltar  to  Spain, 
India  to  its  own  native  population,  and  the  blessings  of  '  home 
rule  '  and  a  '  constitution  '  to  negroes,  Zulus,  Hottentots,  and 
all  the  dAvellers  in  the  Southern  Seas. 

The  foregoing  specimens,  although  typical  and  characteristic, 
were,  most  of  them,  loose  and  irrelevant  in  debate ;  but  there 
were  others  deep  in  political  knowledge,  dangerous  antagonists, 
who  stuck  to  the  subject  in  hand,  going  into  matters 
elaborately ;  who  came  down  to  the  rooms  bristling  with  dry 
but  pregnant  and  ugly  statistics ;  men  who  knew  the  details  of 
budgets,  of  exports  and  imports,  of  income-tax  and  legacy- 
duty,  with  the  minuteness  of  an  under-secretary  to  the 
Treasury ;  who  could  tell  you  the  price  of  the  quartern-loaf  for 
each  of  the  forty  years  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
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and  for  each  of  the  forty  years  since ;  who  knew  all  about 
county  government,  rotten  ships,  and  especially  rotten 
boroughs,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were  prepared  and  armed 
with  a  complete  scheme  of  grouping,  redistribution,  or  extinc 
tion.  Others  again  there  were,  whose  memories  were  a 
complete  repertoire  of  all  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  men  who  knew  what  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  said  at  the  Mansion  House,  or  Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool, 
and  who,  instead  of  meeting  their  opponents  by  direct  argu 
ments,  pelted  them  indirectly  with  damaging  phrases  that  at 
one  time  or  another  had  fallen  from  their  Parliamentary 
leaders ;  rolling  under  their  tongues  as  if  they  were  utterances 
of  momentous  import,  such  mystic  and  sublime  phrases  as 
'peace  with  honor,'  'scientific  frontier/  ' residuum,'  'whigs 
bathing,9  '  mending  and  ending/  '  plundering  and  blundering,' 
'  leaps  and  bounds/  '  extinct  volcanoes/  and  the  like. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  leading  types  of  speakers,  who  kept 
up  the  dreary  hum  and  monotony  of  debate,  and  who,  although 
in  many  cases  exhibiting,  in  spite  of  defective  utterance,, 
genuine  insight  and  common  sense,  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  room.  But,  among  the  casual  or  habitual  frequenters,, 
there  were  always  to  be  found  one  or  more  speakers  of  a 
different  order,  men  who  (although  knowing  little,  perhaps,  of 
the  real  difficulties  of  practical  politics,  and  less  of  political 
detail)  could,  by  their  brilliancy  of  handling,  carry  the  room 
away  over  the  heads  of  men  of  much  more  practical  wisdom, 
business  knowledge,  and  insight  into  men  and  the  world. 
Among  all  these,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and  brilliant  was 
a  young  Irishman,  who,  for  rapidity,  copiousness,  fertility  of 
analogy  and  picturesque  metaphor,  all  playing  around  and 
irradiating  a  clear  and  striking  thread  of  fact  and  argument, 
was  unrivalled  among  the  speakers  of  my  time.  During  the 
many  nights  that  I  sat  in  these  rooms  as  a  silent  listener,  men 
of  brilliant  and  various  powers  came  and  went,  but,  through 
all  the  changes  of  audience,  and  in  spite  of  unpopular  opinions 
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on  certain  questions,  no  one  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the 
room.  It  mattered  little  that  his  history  was  superficial,  and 
his  political  knowledge  such  as  was  picked  up  from  the  daily 
papers;  here,  at  any  rate,  was  the  combination  of  qualities 
which  most  delighted  and  fascinated  the  imagination  of  the 
miscellaneous  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  dryas- 
dusts  and  bookworms  popped  up  every  now  and  then  to  set  him 
right  on  a  point  of  history;  or  the  statisticians  interrupted 
him  with  their  figures  and  reports  ;  in  vain,  too,  strangers  rose 
to  contradict  his  account  of  foreign  countries,  or  men  of 
"business  to  show  the  impracticable  nature  of  his  schemes ; 
all  opposition  was  swept  away  and  forgotten,  under  a  brilliant, 
rapid,  and  mingled  stream  of  fact  and  argument,  metaphor  and 
illustration,  picturesque  personality,  and  classical  quotation. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  thought,  when  I  walked  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  (as  I  sometimes  did  after  one  of  those  brilliant 
harangues),  and  listened  there  to  the  pompous  dullness  of  the 
ordinary  Cabinet  official  (selected  most  often  for  his  supposed 
possession  of  precisely  this  class  of  ability),  or  even  to  the 
rhetorical  efforts  of  the  great  fetishes  of  oratory  and  debate, 
how  real  a  descent  there  was  in  native  spontaneity,  variety,  and 
power ;  and  when  I  have  noticed  the  effect  which  the  speeches 
of  this  young  Irish  orator  invariably  produced  on  strangers 
happening  to  visit  the  rooms,  of  every  grade  of  education  and 
culture,  I  have  said  to  myself,  here  is  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  the  Democracy,  if  it  had  its  way,  and  had  to 
choose  for  itself  by  individual  ballot,  would  select  as  its  ideal, 
and  elevate  to  the  supreme  place.  Rapidity,  copiousness, 
audacity,  fertility  of  metaphor  and  invective,  and  power  of 
personal  characterization ;  these  are  the  attributes  by  which 
the  mingled  mass  of  men,  educated  and  uneducated  alike,  are 
most  enchanted  and  carried  away,  and  which,  more  than  all 
other  characteristics,  impress  them  with  the  idea  of  vague  and 
general  intellectual  superiority.  Indeed,  so  clearly  did  *;  I 
perceive,  after  watching  these  debates  over  a  long  period  of 
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time,  that  these  were  the  qualities  which  the  Democracy,  when 
full-blown,  would  most  delight  to  honour,  that  on  the  recent 
appearance  on  the  political  horizon  of  a  new  meteor,  I  ventured 
to  predict  that  in  no  long  time  he  would  rise  to  a  commanding 
position  in  the  government  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
ridicule  with  which  he  was  for  a  time  greeted  by  the  graver 
politicians  and  journalists.  And  so  far  was  this  prediction 
realised,  that  some  two  years  later  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  partial  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
were  actually  handed  over  to  one  possessed  of  as  little  political 
insight  and  real  grasp  of  political  problems  as  the  most 
irresponsible  tyro  of  debate,  to  one,  indeed,  the  only  reason  for 
whose  prominence  in  the  public  mind,  lay  in  the  possession  of 
qualities  of  the  same  essential  order,  but,  as  T  can  testify,  of 
less  brilliancy,  variety,  and  power,  than  many  a  second-rate 
stager  in  those  old  discussion-rooms. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  qualities  which,  vigorously  and  un 
scrupulously  pushed,  lead  to  political  position  and  power ;  and 
if  Statesmanship,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  insight  into  the 
effects  of  legislation  on  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
concerns  of  a  people,  and  the  power  of  constructing  wise  and 
far-seeing  measures  which  will  work  with  the  least  friction  and 
injustice  ;  the  fear  of  the  demagogue  in  democracies,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  so  prevalent,  would  almost  seem  to  be  justified. 
But  the  real  truth  is,  that  what  is  called  statesmanship  in 
•democracies  does  not  imply  any  such  high  qualities  as  we 
imagine.  On  the  contrary,  party  politics  being  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  disputes  and  conflicts  of  classes  and  interests 
being  settled,  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  sword  on  the  battle-field, 
but  by  wordy  warfare  in  peaceful  constitutional  assemblies ;  the. 
man  who,  by  rapier-like  sharpness,  swiftness,  and  precision  of 
tongue  shall  do  most  execution  on  the  enemy,  is  the  man  most 
required  by  the  party  in  opposition,  and,  in  consequence,  must 
become  the  constructive  statesman  when  that  party  comes  into 
power.  Nor  is  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
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of  the  various  governmental  departments  any  great  bar,  as  might 
be  supposed;  for  it  is  generally  understood  that  there  are 
always  underlings  enough — permanent  under-secretaries  and 
the  like — who  will  supply  the  requisite  information,  besides  the 
command  which  a  government  always  has  of  the  opinions  of  the 
best  men  in  every  department,  of  law,  medicine,  war,  science, 
and  art.  If  then,  as  is  generally  admitted,  Ministers  must 
from  now  onwards  carry  out  the  popular  will,  what  is  wanted  is 
not  so  much  men  with  special  knowledge  of  the  various  depart 
ments,  as  men  that  shall  concentrate  and  give  to  the  will  of 
the  nation  or  party,  force,  expression,  .and  embodiment ;  and 
for  this  the  demagogue  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  another. 
We  are  too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  special  knowledge 
that  is  required  in  a  statesman.  In  France,  men  pass  at  once 
from  their  solitary  study  to  take  a  great  portfolio  of  State ;  and 
succeed  as  well,  perhaps,  if  not  better,  than  the  old  hacks  of 
routine.  In  America,  too,  the  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
even  of  the  Senate,  are  mostly  men  whose  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  has  been  gathered  from  the  newspapers,  or  from  their 
business  experience  and  general  knowledge  of  the  world.  And 
in  England  it  would,  indeed,  require  an  excess  of  superstition 
to  believe  that  knowledge  of  special  departments  is  necessary  in 
the  holders  of  great  offices  of  State,  when  we  see  men  who 
must  have  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  solely  because  of  their 
territorial  influence,  their  oratorical  power,  or  their  power  in 
debate,  pitchforked,  as  it  were,  from  the  India  Office  to  the 
War  Office,  from  the  War  Office  to  the  Admiralty,  Home,  or 
Foreign  Office,  and  back  again,  without  the  slightest  previous 
experience  of  these  various  departments. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fear  there  is  of  the  masses  choosing 
the  demagogue,  but  that  it  is  not  only  the  masses  who  would 
choose  the  demagogue,  may  be  seen  in  the  present  attitude  of 
the  aristocracy  and  land-owning  class  in  this  country.  At  one 
time — indeed,  until  quite  recently — the  leaders  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State  were  drawn  from  the  same  class,  and 
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represented  the  same  general  interests ;  and  as  the  differences 
between  them  could  only  be  more  or  less  superficial,  a  tone  of 
mutual  and  habitual  courtesy  was  at  all  times  observable.  But 
now  that  other  classes  have  risen  to  power,  and  the  material 
interests  of  the  aristocracy,  and  even  their  political  and  social 
privileges,  are  being  threatened,  and  measures  are  carried  which 
touch  their  dearest  sentiments,  the  fine  old  tone  of  courtesy  is 
lost,  and  precisely  those  same  arts  of  the  demagogue  are 
snatched  at  and  made  use  of  to  damage  their  opponents,  as  are 
used  by  their  opponents  to  damage  them. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  function  of  a  Government  is  by  wise 
initiative  to  educate  the  people  to  higher  conceptions  of  political 
affairs,  I  would  reply  that,  not  only  is  this  not  the  function  of 
a  Government  (being  really  the  office  of  the  great  political 
thinkers  and  publicists  of  literature  and  the  Press),  but  that 
in  fact,  governments  do  not  pretend  to  it,  but  rather  wait, 
before  deciding  on  a  policy  by  which  to  steer,  until  they  hear 
the  shouting  from  the  shore  through  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  organs  of  opinion.  So  long,  indeed,  as  Party  Govern 
ment  exists,  knowing  the  illusions  by  which  men  are  led,  we 
may  safely  predict  the  existence  and  continued  influence  of  the 
demagogue,  coarse  or  refined ;  in  the  same  way  as,  so  long  as 
the  people  are  ignorant,  we  may  predict  the  continued  pros 
perity  of  the  quack.  I  should  as  soon,  indeed,  expect  to  find 
those  solemn  persons  who  flock,  Bible  in  hand,  to  church  on 
Sunday  mornings  to  hear  the  poor  platitudes  that  fall  from  the 
pulpit  orator,  selecting  as  their  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life  the 
great  spiritual  thinkers,  philosophers,  and  scientists,  as  the 
people  of  a  country  selecting  as  their  ruler  the  wise  and  far- 
seeing  political  thinker.  Not  that  I  blame  them  for  not  doing 
so  ;  on  the  contrary,  men  of  deep  political  insight  are  apt  to 
take  too  long  views  of  politics,  and  would,  if  they  had  the 
power,  grasp  at  the  realization  of  their  ideals  before  public 
opinion  was  ripe,  and  so  throw  society  into  confusion,  with  the 
certainty,  too,  of  recoil.  If  we  admit,  then,  that  we  must  have 
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the  demagogue — on  the  side  of  the  rich  when  the  party  that 
represents  the  poor  is  in  power,  on  the  side  of  the  poor  when 
the  rich  are  in  power — there  need  be  no  special  cause  for 
anxiety.  So  long  as  the  demagogue  represents  the  interests  of 
his  party,  or  the  people,  and  not  his  own  interests,  he  is  doing 
precisely  what  is  expected  of  him ;  should  he  work  directly  for 
his  own  hand,  and  so  become  mischievous,  he  is  easily  dis 
missed;  should  he  attempt  to  lead  public  opinion  before  the 
natural  time,  the  world  has  a  fine  instinct  for  men  with  higher 
ideas  than  its  own,  and  he  will  be  quickly  superseded.  My 
own  objection  to  the  successful  demagogue  is  the  weight  which, 
from  his  position,  he  carries  into  regions  of  thought,  where, 
from  want  of  knowledge,  his  influence  must  be  most  pernicious. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  People,  or  the  Press  as  representing  the 
People,  prefer  to  hear  the  opinions  of  their  leading  statesmen, 
on  subjects  entirely  foreign  to  their  own  pursuits,  to  the 
opinions  of  the  professors  of  the  subjects  themselves.  I  have 
known  meetings  specially  called  to  give  the  public  an  oppor 
tunity  of  hearing  some  eminent  man  on  his  own  specialty, 
where  the  newspaper  reports  next  day  merely  observed  that 
the  learned  lecturer,  after  delivering  a  most  interesting  and 
exhaustive  discourse,  was  followed  by  the  chairman — some 
Cabinet  Minister,  perhaps — and  have  then  gone  on  to  give  hi* 
remarks  in  full.  All  this,  of  course,  is  gradually  taken  more 
and  more  at  its  worth  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  increase 
in  knowledge,  but,  owing  to  the  illusion  which  surrounds  the 
occupants  of  position  and  power,  it  will  never  be  altogether 
countervailed.  Even  more  pernicious  than  the  chance  influence 
of  the  demagogue  on  subjects  foreign  to  politics,  is  his  influence 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  where,  from  want  of  knowledge,  he  may 
upset  established  relations,  precipitate  wars,  and  stir  up 
animosities  which  can  only,  perhaps,  be  allayed  after  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  But  here,  again,  we  are 
comforted  by  the  reflection  that,  owing  to  the  force  of  prescrip 
tion  and  the  binding  character  of  international  arrangements, 
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interference  in  foreign  affairs  is  every  day  becoming  less 
and  less  frequent,  till  it  is  now  almost  limited  to  retrograde 
communities  in  outlying  regions  of  the  world.  In  America, 
where  foreign  complications  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
elections  turn  almost  entirely  on  domestic  questions,  the  issues 
are  so  well  defined,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is  so  well 
known  and  understood  by  the  people  themselves,  that  it  is  of 
very  little  importance  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  almost 
any  man  with  a  character  for  common  honesty,  any  'blind 
horse*  or  abstraction  of  a  man,  about  whom  little  is  known, 
may  have  a  chance  for  the  highest  position.  But  then,  in 
America,  the  politician,  or  even  the  statesman,  has  little  more 
influence  than  a  vestryman  has  with  us.  Indeed,  it  seems  clear 
that  until  what  is  called  the  Statesman  ceases  with  us  to  be  the 
fetish  which  from  ancient  tradition  he  has  become;  until 
rhetorical  verbiage  ceases  to  carry  with  it,  as  it  does  with  us, 
the  idea  of  general  superiority  of  mind:  and  the  opinion  of 
rulers  and  men  of  'position,'  on  all  topics  human  and  divine, 
ceases  to  be  of  such  transcendent  moment,  the  reign  of  the 
demagogue,  with  such  evils  as  he  may  bring  with  him,  may  be 
expected  to  continue. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


DEMOCEACY— 
THE  MAECH  OF  CONCENTEATION. 

TN  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  discussed  the  dangers  with 
-*-  which  the  stability  of  Democracies  is  threatened  from  the 
political  side.  But,  of  late,  certain  dangers  have  been  pointed 
out  as  threatening  its  stability  from  the  economic  side.  It  is 
said  that  that  Equality  of  Conditions  which  is  the  essential 
principle  of  Democracy  is  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  society,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  only  a  temporary  stage,  through  which 
society  is  passing,  and  which  in  time  must  give  way  to  the  old 
condition  of  inequality ;  the  reason  alleged  being  that,  owing  to 
the  progress  of  invention,  the  perfecting  of  machinery,  and  the 
increased  facilities  afforded  by  these,  commodities  can  be  pro 
duced  and  distributed  more  cheaply,  more  efficiently,  and  more 
expeditiously  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  small  one ;  and  that 
therefore  there  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  to  the 
concentration  of  capital  and  the  materials  of  industry  in  fewer 
and  fewer  hands,  with  the  certainty  of  an  industrial  aristocracy 
ultimately  arising,  as  powerful  and  oppressive  as  the  old  feudal 
aristocracy  which  it  will  have  replaced.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
in  primitive  states  of  society  each  man  was  his  own  weapon- 
maker,  tent-maker,  clothier,  and  food-producer;  that  as  the 
arts  of  civilization  advanced,  and  the  division  of  labour  was 
found  to  be  more  advantageous  and  productive,  we  had  manu 
facturers  and  retailers  of  all  sizes,  large,  small,  and  inter 
mediate  ;  and  it  is  argued  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  process  of 
concentration  will  increase  to  an  extent  of  which  only  the 
beginnings  are  at  present  visible.  Special  manufactures  have 
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long  been  concentrated  in  particular  localities,  like  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  which,  from  their  situation,  or 
their  easy  access  to  natural  agents,  have  enabled  their  appro- 
priators  to  drive  all  other  competitors  in  this  country  from  the 
field.  It  is  only  recently  that  this  tendency  to  concentration 
has  extended  to  agriculture ;  yet  already,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  the  great  bonanza  farms  threaten  to  drive  the  small 
independent  farmers  to  the  wall ;  and  now  that  this  tendency 
is  beginning  to  invade  the  province  of  distribution,  we  see  those 
immense  Co-operative  Stores,  which  have  so  injured  the  small 
independent  retailers,  and  compelled  many  of  them  to  close 
their  shops  and  take  dependent  situations  in  the  larger  con 
cerns.  And  thus  the  tendency  is  to  make  capitalists  fewer  and 
more  powerful,  and  workmen  of  all  kinds  more  numerous,  more 
helpless,  and  more  dependent  ;  and  so  to  re-establish  that 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many,  which  we  had  hoped  to  have 
abolished  for  ever  from  this  world. 

Now,  even  admitting  that  this  tendency  to  concentration  is 
natural  and  even  inevitable,  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  admit  the 
inference  drawn  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  were  there  nothing 
else,  it  is  simply  and  flatly  incredible  a  priori,  that  the  same 
civilization  which  has  ameliorated  the  lot  of  man,  and  raised 
him  from  the  degradation  in  which  he  was  sunk,  should,  in  its 
natural  course  and  evolution,  and  by  means,  too,  of  instruments, 
all  of  which  are  good  in  themselves — greater  education  and 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  greater  command  over  physical 
and  material  agents,  greater  powers  of  production,  and  the 
rest — so  reverse  its  steady  and  beneficent  influence  as  to  lead 
men  back  again  into  that  degradation  and  dependence  from 
which  they  have  emerged.  It  is  incredible  that  after  the  long 
centuries  of  struggle  to  lift  themselves  from  the  slough  in 
which  feudal  inequality  had  plunged  them,  men  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  enmeshed  and  fettered  by  an  industrial 
inequality  as  fixed,  as  galling,  and  as  hopeless.  The  fallacy,  it 
is  plain,  lies  in  confounding  the  conditions  on  which  feudal 
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inequality  rested,  with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  consum 
mation  of  industrial  inequality.  Feudal  inequality,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  imposed  by  force,  and  upheld  by  the  sword ; 
and  when  once  fastened  on  the  necks  of  the  People  could  only 
be  thrown  off  as  they  came  up  to  an  equality  of  power  with 
their  masters.  Its  pernicious  effects,  therefore,  must  naturally 
last  as  long  as  the  feudal  regime  lasts.  But  the  industrial 
inequality  to  which  '  the  march  of  concentration '  tends,  if 
it  come  at  all,  must  come  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people ; 
and  will  only  be  permitted  to  advance  to  the  point  at  which 
it  is  for  the  general  good.  When  its  evil  effects  begin  to  show 
themselves,  the  People  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  such 
laws  as  shah1  convert  the  great  increase  in  material  prosperity 
which  concentration  will  bring  about,  to  their  own  benefit.  Of 
late  years,  and  since  the  laws  and  conditions  that  have  pro 
duced  the  existing  inequalities  of  wealth  have  been  more 
clearly  discerned,  proposals  have  been  made,  and  by  many  are 
seriously  entertained,  for  levelling  the  existing  inequalities, 
and  converting  them  from  a  national  danger  to  a  national 
benefit.  Men  are  beginning  to  see,  for  example,  that  the 
profits  from  all  trades  and  industrial  undertakings  should,  in  the 
natural  way,  and  by  the  mere  effect  of  competition,  tend  to  an 
equality ;  and  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  unnatural  agency 
which  thwarts  this  beneficent  tendency  is  the  existence  of 
monopolies — monopolies  of  the  land  of  a  country  and  its 
natural  agents,  monopolies  of  special  privileges,  of  special 
situations,  and  the  like.  Of  the  monopoly  of  land,  the 
Feudalism  of  England,  as  of  all  Europe  formerly,  with  its  now 
baneful  influence  on  national  expansion,  is  the  result.  The 
great  millionaires  of  cities  like  London  and  New  York  are  the 
product  of  monopolies  of  special  situations;  and  the  great 
railway-kings  of  America,  with  their  growing  arid  pernicious 
influence,  of  the  monopoly  of  special  privileges.  The  natural 
remedy  for  this,  according  to  some,  is  the  resumption  of  land 
and  of  all  special  privileges  by  the  State :  by  which  means  all 
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those  profits  which  arise  from  the  general  expansion  and  pro 
gress  of  the  community  would  be  diverted  from  the  pockets 
of  individuals,  whom  they  make  dangerous  or  pernicious,  to 
the  great  general  public,  whom  they  would  benefit.  This,  it 
is  thought,  would  counteract  that  vast  aggregation  of  capital 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands  which  '  the  march  of  concentration ' 
is  swiftly  bringing  about,  by  throwing  open  lands  that  are 
held  for  a  rise  (thereby  taking  off  the  strain  of  competition, 
and  so  raising  wages),  besides  relieving  those  '  gluts  '  which 
are  so  disastrous  to  great  bodies  of  the  working-classes.  All 
this,  however,  is  by  the  way,  and  on  it  I  here  offer  no  opinion, 
What  I  wished  to  point  out  was,  that  when  the  People  have 
the  power,  there  is  no  condition  for  which  a  remedy  and 
balance  cannot  be  found,  in  so  far,  of  course,  as  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  age  and  time  of  the 
world  will  permit.  As  to  the  particular  remedies  to  be  em 
ployed,  these  may  well  be  left  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
volume. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


DEMOCRACY— MOEALITY. 

TN  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  consider  with  the  reader 
-^  some  of  the  moral  evils  with  which  Democracy,  as  a 
principle  of  government,  has  been  charged.  The  most  impor 
tant,  perhaps,  and  objectionable  of  these  evils,  especially  to 
those  brought  up  in  aristocratic  traditions,  is  what  De  Toqueville 
has  called  '  the  tyranny  of  the  majority ; '  the  tendency  there 
is  for  the  condition  of  Equality  to  fetter  originality  and 
individuality  of  mind  and  character,  and  to  put  restraints  on 
the  free  expression  of  opinions  that  run  counter  to  the  senti 
ments  and  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In 
aristocracies,  the  upper  classes  have  not  only  the  material 
power  necessary  to  defend  themselves  against  the  adverse 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  majority,  but  they  have  a 
defence  also  in  pride,  and  in  the  contempt  with  which  they 
regard  these  opinions.  The  dissolute  and  sceptical  courtiers 
of  the  age  of  Yoltaire  or  of  Charles  II.,  for  example,  had 
about  as  much  regard  for  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
superstitious  and  priest-ridden  tradesmen,  dependents,  and 
serfs,  that  made  up  what  is  called  '  the  people/  as  they  had  for 
the  cattle  in  their  fields.  But,  in  democracies,  where,  from  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  equality,  there  is  no  creature  so  mean  and 
vulgar  but  is  accustomed  to  have  his  opinions  and  prejudices 
treated  with  serious  regard,  there  is  neither  the  power  nor  the 
pride  in  individuals  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against  the  tide  of 
public  sentiment ;  the  more  so,  as  this  very  importance  attaching 
to  each  individual  gives  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  in  mass  a  kind  of  sacred  infallibility.  In  aristocracies, 
too,  the  upper  classes  are  secretly  conscious  that  their  errors 
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and  frailties  will  be  extenuated  by  reason  of  that  sweet  illusion 
so  prevalent  among  all  '  inferiors '  and  underlings,  whereby 
vice  in  the  great  and  powerful  is  not  quite  the  same  low  and 
forbidding  thing  it  is  in  the  poor  and  low-born,  but  shows 
rather  as  a  pardonable  eccentricity,  a  kind  of  foil  or  shade  to 
set  off  the  general  lustre,  or  is  even  converted  by  the  baser 
sort  into  positive  virtue ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  often 
hears  the  atrocities  of  the  old  Jewish  Jehovah  (by  reason  of 
the  halo  which  power  and  majesty  throw  over  deformity)  con 
verted  by  modern  preachers,  with  loathsome  baseness,  into 
positive  virtues;  the  series  of  successive  exterminations  of  men, 
women,  and  children  being  severally  particularized  as  special 
and  peculiar  mercies  enduring  for  ever.  If,  in  aristocracies, 
the  upper  classes  are  defended  by  their  power  and  pride 
against  the  pressure  of  the  majority,  the  lower  classes,  too,  on 
their  side  have  a  defence  against  the  tyranny  of  the  few,  in 
their  numbers,  their  obscurity,  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
fellows.  But,  in  democracies,  where  the  very  air  is  charged 
with  hostile  prejudices,  where,  it  is  asked,  can  the  individual 
fly  for  escape  ? 

Now,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  that  were  this  charge  (so  freely 
urged  against  democracies)  of  repressing  originality  and  the 
free  expression  of  sentiment  and  thought,  made  good,  it  would 
be,  to  me  at  least,  condemnation  final  and  irrevocable.  But  if 
we  calmly  consider  it,  is  it  not  incredible  that  a  form  of 
government  which  permits  the  greatest  latitude  of  individual 
action  should  at  the  same  time  put  the  greatest  restraint  on 
individual  thought  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  tyranny  of  opinion 
in  aristocracies  is  really  quite  as  great  as  in  democracies ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  democracies,  where  there  is  no 
gradation  of  classes,  the  tyranny  is  general  and  universal, 
whereas  in  aristocracies,  where  society  lies  in  layers  one  above 
another,  the  tyranny  is  exercised  only  by  each  class  over  its 
own  members.  But  then  it  must  be  observed  that  the  advan 
tage  which  aristocracies  gain  by  reason  of  the  limited  extent  of 
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the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  fully  compensated 
by  the  greater  intensity  and  concentration  of  that  pressure. 
The  social  pressure  put  on  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  by 
the  written  or  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  order,  is 
greater  than  any  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  Democracy. 
Those  who,  in  the  old  aristocratic  times,  refused  to  fight  a  duel 
when  insulted,  or  broke  their  word  of  honour  with  their  own 
class,  or  betrayed  the  interest  of  their  order,  were  visited  by 
social  penalties  more  terrible  than  could  anywhere  be  found  or 
enforced  in  democracies.  In  democracies,  on  the  other  handr 
although  the  individual  lies  broadside  to  the  full  sweep  of 
public  sentiment,  his  defence  lies  in  the  differentiation  of 
sentiment  and  thought  into  which  the  great  breakers  of  public 
opinion  split  in  their  onward  roll,  and  which  so  neutralise, 
balance,  and  antagonise  each  other,  as  to  rob  them  of  all  their 
terrors.  Besides,  in  democracies,  where  the  least  possible 
restraint  is  put  on  freedom  of  action,  only  such  restraints  are 
put  on  freedom  or  expression  of  thought  as  are  indispensable 
for  common  morality ;  whereas,  in  aristocracies,  besides  these 
restraints,  there  is  the  more  minute  and  circumstantial  pressure 
imposed  on  each  individual,  by  a  host  of  unwritten  customs, 
prejudices,  sentiments,  and  traditions.  Take  India  and  America, 
as  examples ;  one,  of  the  most  rigid  of  all  forms  of  aristocracy, 
that  of  caste ;  the  other,  of  the  purest  and  most  advanced  of 
democracies ;  and  what  do  we  find  ?  In  India,  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  opinion,  and  mode  of  life  is  so  great,  that  the  slightest 
infringement  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  caste,  and  the  loss  of  caste 
is  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  execution ;  and,  from  old  habit 
and  custom,  this  tyranny  is  worn  so  easily  and  smoothly  that 
men  walk  about  to  all  outward  appearance  as  if  they  wrere 
really  free.  But  in  America  freedom  of  thought  and  sentiment 
is  so  complete,  that  you  have  the  spectacle,  hitherto  unknown, 
of  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  Atheists  and  Mormons,  Freelovers, 
Shakers,  and  Quakers,  all  living  quietly  side  by  side  in  peaceful 
toleration ;  and  the  sense  of  liberty  so  acute,  that  the  slightest 
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restraint  galls  the  spirit  and  raises  aloud  the  cry  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  which  the  old  effete  aristocracies  hearing  from  a 
distance,  regard  with  secret  satisfaction  as  the  forerunner  of 
disruption  and  ruin. 

A  more  serious  charge  brought  against  democracies  is  their 
tendency  to  generate  a  low  tone  of  Morality.  In  aristocracies, 
where  society  is  divided  into  '  classes '  or  castes,  lying  one 
above  another  in  successive  strata,  the  individuals  composing 
these  respective  classes  are  bound  together  by  certain  written 
or  unwritten  laws  and  customs,  which  form  a  kind  of  code  of 
honour  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  individual  members  is 
regulated.  And  just  as  a  man  feels  his  obligations  to  his  own 
family  more  binding  than  his  obligations  to  his  neighbours,  so 
these  'laws  of  honour'  which  bind  a  man  to  his  own  class, 
have  much  greater  influence  over  his  actions  than  the  ordinary 
4  laws  of  morality '  which  unite  him  to  the  world  in  general. 
It  will  scarcely,  I  believe,  be  denied  that  the  code  of  honour 
which  regulated  the  intercourse  of  the  Upper  Classes  in  the 
old  aristocracies  had  much  more  influence  over  their  conduct 
than  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  same  spirit  pervaded 
every  class,  down  even  to  the  various  orders  of  menials  and 
domestic  servants.  Trade,  too,  formed  no  exception ;  but 
under  this  regime,  and  at  a  time  when  from  its  limited  extent 
it  could  still  be  confined  to  corporations  and  guilds,  the  old 
manufacturing  and  trading  houses  that  had  attained  to  a  kind 
of  historic  reputation,  carried  into  business  the  same  code  of 
honour  and  integrity  that  the  old  aristocratic  families  carried 
into  their  prescriptive  occupations,  and  would  no  sooner  dream 
of  turning  out  an  inferior  cloth  or  blade,  than  a  gentleman 
would  of  breaking  his  word  of  honour,  or  cheating  at  cards. 
Now,  however,  that  commerce  has  long  burst  the  barriers  of 
guilds  and  corporations,  and  flows  freely  and  without  restraint 
in  whatever  direction  it  can  find  an  opening,  this  old  spirit  has 
to  a  large  extent  become  extinct,  although  the  tradition  still 
lingers  among  the  older  fashioned  and  long  established  firms. 
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In  democracies,  many  circumstances  have  conspired  to  give  rise 
to  a  different  state  of  morality.     If  we  take  America  and  the 
colonies  as  the  countries  where  the  spirit  of  Democracy  has 
within  our  own  experience  been  most  completely  realised,  we 
shall  find  in  the  circumstances  of  their  early  history  explanation 
of  those  moral  characteristics  which  to  a  large  extent  distinguish 
them.     Going  back  in  imagination  to  the  early  condition  of 
these   colonies,   we   see   men   reared   in  all  the  traditions  of 
countries  where  there  was  not  an  acre  of  soil  but  was  fenced 
in  and  appropriated  so  that  you  could  not  set  down  your  foot 
without   danger    of    trespass,   where   the   air   was   so   full   of 
privilege  and  distinction  that  upper  and  lower  classes  seemed 
scarcely  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of  being,  landing  in  suc 
cessive  immigrations  on  the  shores  of  vast  continents,  where 
boundless   expanses  of  rich  and  fertile   soil  stretched  before 
them  to  unknown  horizons,  and  lay  awaiting  the  energy,  the 
talent,  and  the  resources  of  man — and  where,  in  the  absence 
of  ranks  and  titles  (all  being  about  alike  in  social  circumstances 
and  material  resources),   no  ground  of   social  superiority  was 
recognised,   but   all   met    on  a   footing    of   equality.     Under 
such  circumstances,   it  may  be  asked,  what  was  most  likely 
to  be  the  supreme  aim,  effort,  and  ambition  of  these  men? 
That  there  must  be  some  aim  to  which,  as  a  body,  society 
would  bend  all  its  efforts,  and  to  the  attainment  of  success 
in  which  each  man  must  look  for  distinction,  is  a  necessity 
of  the  nature  of  man.     It  lies  in  the  very  nature   of   man, 
that  he  cannot  rest  until  he  has  brought  himself  up  to  a  point 
of  equality   with  his  fellows;    and  when  he  has  reached  that 
equality,  he  cannot  rest  until  he  has  raised  himself  to  a  point  of 
superiority  to  them.     From  the  play  and  interaction  of  these 
two  primary  impulses  and  poles  of  the  mind,  spring  all  the 
varied  movements  of  human  life,  with  its  emulations  and  ambi 
tions,  its  envies,  jealousies,  and  pride.     But,  although  the  love 
of  equality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  inequality  on  the 
other,    are  the  motor   impulses   which  by  their  ceaseless  play 
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keep  the  world  from  stagnating,  the  direction  of  men's  efforts- 
will  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are- 
placed,  and  in  which  they  must  live  and  work.  It  is  evident,, 
therefore,  that  Rank  and  Title,  although  they  make  a  fine 
point  of  distinction  and  inequality,  could  have  no  chance  of 
becoming  the  practical  aim  of  the  colonists.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  they  did  not  exist  to  excite  emulation  (all  being 
drawn  from  the  same  station  in  life),  and  even  were  it  not  so, 
in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  basing  on 
them  an  assumption  of  superiority,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  appropriation  of  the  soil  in  a  few  hands,  they  must  quickly 
have  become  obsolete,  j^or  could  Culture  become  the  main 
object  of  their  pursuit,  for,  although  it  might  be  made  a 
point  of  distinction,  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  forbade  it 
being  a  general  pursuit,  and  made  it  as  remote  from  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  men  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
distance  of  Jupiter  or  composition  of  the  Sun.  The  only 
possible  object  of  general  pursuit  as  a  point  of  distinction  must 
have  been  Material  Wealth — more  food,  more  clothing,  more 
luxuries,  more  command  over  the  products  of  labour — and 
to  this,  indeed,  the  vast  continents,  stretching  in  all  their 
undeveloped  opulence  before  the  colonists,  incited  and 
compelled  them.  Education,  especially  of  the  simple  and 
'practical'  kind,  was  indeed  highly  prized,  but  more  as  a 
potent  auxiliary  in  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  material  success, 
than  as  an  end  in  itself.  With  Material  Wealth,  then,  as  the 
one  tangible  and  easily  recognizable  basis  on  which  to  found 
a  stable  and  orderly  social  structure ;  and  with  the  very 
nature  of  the  country  compelling  men  to  enter  and  civilize  it 
(the  genius  of  the  world  generally  working  out  its  great  ends 
by  secret,  devious,  indirect,  and  often  selfish  means)  what  is 
the  form  of  morality  that  must  inevitably  have  arisen  ?  Now,, 
in  aristocracies,  where  society  is  divided  into  castes  or  classes, 
and  where  codes  of  honour  prescribe  the  conduct  of  the  indi 
vidual  member,  man's  centre  of  action  and  behaviour  lies  not 
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in  himself,  but  in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  But  in 
democracies,  where  there  are  no  classes,  and  therefore  no 
class-pride,  prejudice,  or  tradition  which  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  to  maintain,  the  individual  has  his  centre  of  action  in 
himself  alone  ;  he  becomes  Drimarilv  all  in  all  to  himself ;  his 
own  aims  and  designs  all-important ;  and  an  excessive  indi 
vidualism  and  egotism  become  his  prevailing  habit  of  mind  and 
point  of  view.  And,  as  from  the  relations  that  exist  between 
men,  springs  the  morality  they  will  exhibit  towards  each  other, 
it  is  evident  that  the  tone  of  morality  in  democracies  will  not 
on  the  one  hand  be  as  high  and  keen  as  the  '  point  of  honour  ' 
between  members  of  the  same  class  in  an  aristocracy,  nor  on 
the  other  so  low  as  that  existing  between  different  classes  ; 
not  so  high,  for  example,  as  the  scrupulousness  of  '  gentlemen  '  in 
their  relations  with  each  other,  nor  so  low  as  the  moral  relations 
existing  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  masters  and  serfs, 
owners  and  slaves.  And  Material  Wealth  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  main  object  of  pursuit,  the  code  of  morality,  while 
stringent  enough  to  afford  a  secure  basis  on  which  to  build, 
will  be  one  elastic  enough  to  allow  of  every  man  having  a  full 
and  free  chance  of  reaching  his  object;  a  code  of  morality,  in 
short,  that  will  put  no  further  restraint  on  individual  enterprise 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  general  security,  and  the  motto 
of  which  might  well  run,  '  Be  as  sharp  as  you  can,  but  meet 
your  engagements.'  The  result  is,  that  while  in  aristocracies 
'  honour '  is  the  watchword,  in  democracies  it  is  '  smartness ' 
and  keenness  of  perception;  and  while  in  aristocracies  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  a  man  to  have  been  taken  in  by  the  superior 
1  smartness '  or  sharpness  of  some  purely  business  man,  in 
democracies  it  would  be  pretty  universally  considered  so. 
But  then,  as  a  set-off  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  in 
aristocracies  the  great  body  of  the  lower  mercantile  and 
trading  classes  will  submit  to  almost  any  indignity,  provided 
only  they  can  make  money  in  the  transaction  :  in  democracies, 
each  man  prizes  the  erectness  of  his  manhood  more  than 
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aught  else  besides,  and  sooner  than  put  up  with  a  personal 
affront  would  throw  up  the  concern  altogether. 

Another  vice  said  to  be  characteristic  of  democracies  is 
the  vice  of  Envy. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  better  exemplifies  the  glory 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  potential  infinitude,  than  the  splendid 
heights  to  which  man  will  rise  when  his  principles,  his  personal 
dignity,  honour,  or  manhood  are  attacked ;  the  serene  cheerful 
ness  with  which  he  will  submit  to  contumely,  reproach,  and 
even  martyrdom,  in  defence  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  better  illustrates  his  intellectual 
and  moral  meanness,  and  even  baseness,  that  the  ease  and 
sheep-like  docility  with  which  he  will  permit  all  this  fine 
elevation  and  expansion  to  be  'put  into  circumscription  and 
confine '  by  some  small  and  miserable  idea,  and  himself  to  be 
led  captive  by  some  poor  phrase ;  and  that,  too,  not  because 
the  truth  or  the  right  in  question  is  subtle  or  recondite  (on 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  as  open  as  the  day),  but  because 
it  is  looked  at  through  the  glazy  eye  of  custom,  and  has  got 
itself  enveloped  in  the  thick  obstruction  and  threefold  wrappage 
of  tradition,  imposture,  and  illusion.  When  we  consider, 
for  example,  the  glorious  conception  of  the  great  Cause  of 
things  which  arises  in  the  mind  when  in  its  rare  and  elevated 
moments  it  contemplates  the  ever-rolling  miscellany  of  the 
World  with  its  inwoven  radiances  and  powers,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  potential  greatness  and  elevation  of  the  human  mind; 
but  when  aa  embodiment  of  this  high  conception  men  point 
to  some  Indian  Vishnu  on  his  car,  or  Hebrew  Jehovah  seated 
with  his  feet  on  the  necks  of  his  enemies,  with  their  altogether 
too  human  basenesses,  jealousies,  and  revenges,  we  recognise 
its  practical  meanness.  Again,  when  we  see  men  sacrificing 
home,  friends,  even  life  itself,  in  some  great  cause,  we  feel 
the  essential  infinitude  of  man ;  but  when  we  find  that  all  this 
fine  ardour  can  be  subdued  and  stroked  away  by  passing  a 
few  phrases  over  it  such  as  the  '  divine  right  of  kings,'  '  blue 
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blood,'  'privileges  of  nobility/  and  the  like,  we  are  conscious 
of  its  real  smallness.  Now,  in  aristocracies,  where  the  idea  of 
rank  and  title  draws  a  magic  ring  around  man's  soul,  marking 
out  the  limits  within  which  his  nature  is  allowed  to  freely 
travel,  there  is  no  scope  for  envy  between  the  different  classes 
into  which  Society  is  artificially  divided.  And  besides,  as 
the  members  of  each  class  are  practically  indemnified  for 
having  to  bend  to  their  '  superiors,'  by  their  '  inferiors ' 
bending  to  them,  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  keeps  each  man's 
nature  sweet  and  harmonious.  But  in  democracies,  where 
men's  conception  of  their  own  dignity  and  manhood  suffers  no 
restraint  from  the  imprisoning  nature  of  a  mere  phrase  (unless,, 
indeed,  it  be  the  idea  of  '  equality  '  itself,  which,  although  true 
on  the  defensive  side,  becomes  false,  and  a  phrase  merely, 
when  used  aggressively),  where  all  men  are  nominally  equal, 
where  a  general  fear  of  falling  beneath  your  neighbours  achieve 
ments  seizes  all  minds,  and  where  each  man  is  seen,  as  in 
Carlyle's  pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  struggling  to  get  his  head 
above  the  rest,  Envy  burns  through  society  like  a  prairie 
fire.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remarked,  as  a  set-off,  that,  although 
envy  is  wanting  between  the  different  classes  in  an  aristocracyy 
it  is  intensified  between  the  members  of  the  same  class ;  and 
any  appearance  of  a  man  attempting  to  ape  his  superiors, 
or  aspiring  to  rise  to  the  class  above  his  own,  is  regarded  with  a 
more  narrow  and  intense  envy  than  the  general  and  diffused  envy 
of  democracies.  Besides,  envy,  like  avarice  and  other  baser 
passions  which  in  the  economy  of  Nature  are  converted  into 
good,  subserves  a  beneficent  purpose,  by  stimulating  the  dull 
and  torpid,  and  keeping  them  up  to  the  general  level ;  should 
it  become  excessive,  it  can  easily  be  allayed  by  the  touchstone 
of  actual  life,  which  is  the  last  test  of  superiority;  and  dis 
tinction  thus  gained  must  naturally  call  forth  a  more  genuine 
feeling  of  reverence  than  can  possibly  arise  where  men's  titles 
represent  qualities  altogether  extraneous  to  personal  merit. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


DEMOCRACY— SOCIETY. 

T  N  the  present  chapter  I  shall  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider 
-*-  the  social  evils  alleged  to  be  inherent  in  the  principle  of 
Democracy ;  and  on  looking  through  the  pages  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  exponents  of  that  principle,  I  come  first  on  the 
charge  of  Monotony. 

In  countries  where  men  are  all  alike  equal,  society,  when 
looked  at  from  the  outside  and  from  a  distance,  shows  like  a 
vast  sandy  plain,  made  up  of  particles  of  the  same  size, 
character,  and  composition  throughout ;  and  cannot,  in  conse 
quence,  have  the  picturesqueness  of  old  aristocratic  countries 
where  you  have  haughty  contemptuous  lordlings  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ignorant  semi-brutish  hinds  touching  their  caps  on 
the  other,  and  between  these  two  a  vast  body  of  respectable 
middle-class  *  Philistines,'  admiring  on  the  one  hand  and 
despising  on  the  other,  and  alternately  bowing  and  bullying  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  But  if,  instead  of  merely  con 
templating  democracies  and  aristocracies  from  without,  we  look 
at  them  closely  from  within,  we  shall  find  matters  reversed ; 
aristocracies,  instead  of  being  picturesque,  will  be  seen  to  be 
monotonous,  and  democracies,  instead  of  being  monotonous, 
will  be  seen  to  be  picturesque.  In  democracies,  where  there 
are  no  general  class-ideas  to  restrain  the  free  expansion  and 
natural  growth  of  the  individual  mind,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  as  great  a  variety  of  individual  character 
and  culture  as  there  are  changes  to  be  rung  on  the  original 
elements  of  human  nature, — its  impulses,  sentiments,  and 
passions — in  every  combination  of  power  and  degree.  And, 

accordingly,  we  find  that  in  America  and  the  Colonies,  where 
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we  might  imagine  that  men  would  be  all  about  alike,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  individuals  discloses  wide  and 
interesting  points  of  difference  and  of  individuality  in  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  thought.  In  aristocracies,  on  the 
contrary,  although  the  broad  and  recognized  differences  of 
'  classes '  in  culture,  manners,  speech,  and  ideas,  give  to  society  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  variety,  the  individuals  of  which  these 
respective  <  classes '  are  composed  (being  moulded  on  the  broad 
general  ideas  of  the  class,  rather  than,  as  in  democracies, 
developed  along  the  lines  of  their  own  nature  and  constitution) 
soon  become  monotonous  in  their  sameness  and  absence  of 
variety.  In  America,  you  never  know  what  peculiarities  of 
character  and  thought  will  suddenly  be  disclosed  by  the  man 
you  meet ;  but  in  England,  so  marked  and  definite  are  the 
aims,  ideals,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  tradesman  class,  for 
example,  that,  broadly  speaking,  you  may  affirm  that  in 
knowing  one  you  know  all.  This  is  true  to  even  a  greater 
degree  of  the  class  of  '  gentlemen ; '  mere  differences  of  opinion 
between  them  becoming  invisible  in  the  great  common  identity 
of  sentiment,  manners,  speech,  and  tone  of  thought.  This 
contrast  between  democracies  and  aristocracies  is  well  reflected 
in  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  different  countries.  In 
England,  the  ordinary  stock  plays  are  always  picturesque, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  '  classes  '  of  society  that  are  introduced 
— servants,  footmen,  tradesmen,  professional  men,  noblemen, 
and  the  like — but  there  is  little  more  than  the  most  superficial 
difference  in  the  types ;  the  interest  in  new  plays  being  made 
to  turn  rather  on  new  situations  and  circumstances  than  on  new 
types  of  character  or  modes  of  thought.  In  America,  on  the 
contrary,  the  interest  is  made  to  turn  rather  on  new  and 
original  forms  of  loind  and  character,  than  on  a  picturesque 
contrast  of  classes  and  social  types.  In  a  word,  society  in 
aristocracies,  being  laid  out  in  '  classes '  like  a  neatly-trimmed 
garden,  has  a  superficial  picturesqueness  which  soon  grows 
monotonous ;  but  in  democracies,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
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develope  in  all  its  spontaneity  like  a  Brazilian  forest,  it  charms 
us  with  the  variety  and  picturesqueness  of  Nature. 

Another  charge  brought  against  democracies  is  their  want  of 
Culture. 

I  have  already  shown  that,  in  countries  where  there  are  no 
hereditary  titles,  ranks,  or  honours ;  where  men  are  all  about 
alike  in  worldly  station  and  material  power;  and  where  rich 
tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  in  vast  expanses  open  to  all,  and  waiting 
only  to  be  developed  by  labour ;  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
(especially  in  an  age  when  religious  fanaticisms  have  ceased  to 
be  the  serious  concerns  of  life)  must  become  the  main  object  of 
pursuit,  and  culture,  in  its  highest  sense,  must  be  more  or  less 
ignored  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  I 
pointed  out,  too,  that  while  culture  in  this  large  sense  would  be 
ignored,  the  '  practical '  education  so  necessary  for  success  in 
business  and  industrial  pursuits  would  be  very  highly  prized. 
In  aristocracies,  too  (if  we  leave  out  the  few  belonging  to  the 
leisured  classes  who  make  up  the  culture  of  the  community),  we 
shall  find  that  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  there  is  little 
regard  for  general  culture  and  intelligence.  Men  admire  an 
oration  that  will  turn  a  parliamentary  majority,  a  newspaper 
leader  that  will  get  off  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  a  machine  that  will 
economise  labour ;  but  they  have  little  or  no  admiration  for  that 
wider  and  more  general  insight  into  the  world  and  human  life, 
which  characterises  the  finer  and  rarer  intelligences,  and  in 
which  true  culture  chiefly  consists.  But,  although  democracies 
thus,  in  their  early  stages,  and  aristocracies  at  all  periods  of 
their  existence,  are  alike  in  ignoring  culture,  there  are  certain 
differences  inhering  in  the  very  nature  of  these  two  forms  of 
government,  so  that  while  in  aristocracies  the  great  body  of  the 
people  continue  in  an  unprogressive  state,  in  democracies  they 
tend  naturally  to  a  higher  culture.  In  aristocracies,  society  is 
built  throughout  on  the  principle  of  rank  and  status ;  and  men's 
influence  and  general  weight  in  the  community  are  determined 
by  the  place  they  occupy  in  this  hierarchy,  rather  than  by  their 
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individual  characteristics  of  mind  and  character.  It  makes 
comparatively  little  difference,  for  example,  to  the  general 
estimate  of  a  working-man  in  aristocracies  (so  long,  that  is,  as 
he  remains  a  working-man),  whether  his  feelings  be  coarse  or 
refined,  his  intellect  narrow  and  obtuse  or  capacious  and  acute ; 
men's  interest  in  him  ceasing  from  the  time  they  know  the 
'  class '  or  order  to  which  he  belongs,  without  inquiring  into  his 
individual  mental  or  moral  characteristics.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  in  regard  to  any  man  in  an  aristocracy,  is  his 
class,  family,  or  connexions ;  in  a  word,  is  he  a  4  gentleman  '  or 
not  I  The  question  as  to  whether  he  is  clever  and  intelligent, 
or  has  this  or  that  point  of  talent  or  character,  being  but  of 
secondary  concern.  The  consequence  of  this  preponderating 
interest  in  mere  rank  and  '  position '  over  all  individual  charac 
teristics  of  intellect  and  knowledge  is,  that  men's  whole  aim 
(after  the  daily  routine  of  the  profession,  trade,  or  shop,  has 
been  gone  through)  is  to  be  accredited  with  the  qualities  most 
admired,  that  is  to  say,  the  qualities  of  the  '  gentleman '  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  that  term.  And  as  these  qualities 
consist  rather  in  certain  outward  and  conventional  forms — in 
certain  stock  manners  and  modes  of  sentiment  and  behaviour, 
in  arts  of  politeness  and  airs  of  distinction — than  in  any 
general  elevation  of  thought,  or  insight  into  the  world,  culture, 
in  aristocracies,  except  within  the  circle  of  the  few  to  whom  by 
nature  or  circumstance  it  is  congenial,  has  no  home,  and  the 
reign  of  the  middle-class  '  Philistine,'  coarse  or  refined,  becomes 
assured  and  perennial.  In  democracies  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
With  no  difference  of  '  classes '  (all  men  being  gentlemen  who 
behave  themselves),  with  money  as  the  main  object  of  pursuit 
with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  the  first  point  of  interest 
in  regard  to  any  man  is,  not  the  '  class  '  or  category  to  which  he 
belongs,  but  how  far  he  possesses  the  individual  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities  by  which  worldly  success  is  attained — 
energy,  force  of  character,  perseverance,  and  insight  into  men 
and  things.  And,  as  time  goes  on,  and  population  and  wealth 
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increase,  and  society  is  differentiated  into  its  innumerable 
callings,  not  only  does  a  cultured  class  arise,  as  in  aristocracies, 
but  the  very  facility  of  passing  from  one  occupation  to  another 
(owing  to  the  absence  in  democracies  of  prescription,  prejudice, 
and  class-monopoly),  produces  among  the  people  in  general  a 
many-sidedness  and  power  of  detachment,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  that  insight  into  human  life  and  the  world,  in 
which  culture,  on  its  intellectual  side,  chiefly  consists.  And 
the  result  of  this  many-sidedness  and  power  of  detachment,  this 
interest  in  the  attributes  of  the  individual — intellectual  and 
other — rather  than  in  the  mere  class  to  which  he  belongs,  is, 
when  stimulated  by  the  educational  facilities  which  charac 
terize  democracies,  a  wider  and  more  general  culture  than  is 
to  be  found  under  any  other  regime. 

Now,  these  a  priori  considerations  will  be  seen  to  be  verified 
in  the  actual  intellectual  condition  of  America  and  the 
Colonies.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  De  Toqueville,  who  was  the 
first  to  lay  this  charge  of  want  of  culture  at  the  door  of 
Democracy,  visited  America,  and  found  there,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  those  early  days,  neither  a  leisured  class  nor  a  class 
of  men  of  culture,  but  a  wide  and  general  shrewdness  and 
intelligence,  directed  principally  to  the  making  of  money. 
Since  then,  however,  wealth  has  increased,  and  society  has 
become  highly  differentiated,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
to  be  found  in  America  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  cultured 
persons  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Lectures  on 
high  subjects,  which  with  us  can  find  no  audiences,  are  one  of 
the  most  profitable  sources  of  income  to  American  authors,  and 
are  as  popular  as  the  theatre  and  concert ;  while  more  than 
double  the  number  of  books  per  head  of  the  highest  order  of 
literature,  including  those  authors  who  are  read  here  only  by 
the  cultivated  few,  are  read  there  than  in  this  country.  I  have 
noticed,  too,  as  corroboration  of  what  I  have  affirmed  to  be  the 
mental  tendencies  generated  by  democracies,  that  books  which 
throw  light  on  the  general  laws  of  human  life  are  very  highly 
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prized ;  and  that  even  pseudo-sciences  like  phrenology,  which 
although  superficial,  empirical,  and  but  half  true,  yet  profess  to 
let  you  by  a  short  and  easy  cut  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
mind,  are  very  popular,  and  have  a  great  charm  for  thoughtful 
men  who  cannot  find  time  for  more  severe  and  protracted 
studies.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  men  have  so  little 
interest  in  intellect  generally,  and  the  general  laws  of  human 
nature,  than  even  if  men's  minds  could  be  accurately  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  bumps  bulging  on  their  foreheads,  few  would 
care  sufficiently  to  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them  ;  although,, 
if  by  uncovering  their  fronts  their  social  grade  could  be  as 
accurately  ascertained,  the  bedridden  would  rise  and  be  carried 
in  litters.  A  further  illustration  of  the  mental  tendencies  I 
have  mentioned  in  democracies  will  be  found  in  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  Americans,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
thought  and  literature.  If  we  take  the  ordinary  American 
whom  one  meets  in  one's  travels,  how  often  does  one  see  his 
ideal  of  excellence  appearing  in  his  vulgar  boast  that  'He 
guesses  he  knows  human  nature  about  as  well  as  it  is  to  be 
known/  The  higher  order  of  preachers  in  America,  instead  of, 
like  ours,  dwelling  on  'the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,'  and 
the  metaphysics  of  repentance,  redemption,  forgiveness,  and 
other  sentimental,  half-real,  and  more  or  less  fictitious  affec 
tions  of  the  professional  conscience  and  life,  dwell  on  the 
real  weakness  of  men — their  real  temptations,  real  sorrows,  real 
aspirations,  and  the  real  delusions  by  which  they  deceive  them 
selves  and  others.  And  lastly,  although  great  men  have  no 
country,  and  the  selection  of  particular  instances  must  always, 
of  course,  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  yet,  if  we  take  the  highest 
order  of  literature,  we  may  see  in  Emerson,  for  example,  an 
instance  of  the  finest  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  human  mind 
since  Shakspeare  and  Bacon ;  not  only  the  lower  side  of  these 
laws,  as  we  might  expect  in  a  '  cute  Yankee,'  but  their  highest 
spiritual  exhibitions.  The  truth  is,  any  system  of  government 
which,  like  democracy,  opens  up  an  unlimited  arena  and 
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horizon  to  every  individual,  must  stimulate  all  his  ideas  and 
unfold  all  his  faculties,  as  a  flower  unfolds  all  its  petals  before 
the  sun,  and  so  must  be  favourable  to  culture. 

The  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  serious  charge 
brought  against  Democracy,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention, 
is  the  charge  of  want  of  Manners,  and  want  of  Dignity. 

In  a  former  chapter,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  eleva 
tion  and   expansion  of   the    individual   mind    is   the    end   of 
Nature — the  goal  to  which  all  these  long  centuries  of  conflict 
and  effort  have  been  slowly  tending,  the  last  result  to  which  all 
this  formidable  apparatus  of  art  and  science,  machinery,  inven 
tion,  and  civilization  are  steadily  working.      Under  the  term 
expansion   of  mind,  may  be  included  all  that  is  comprised  in 
intellectual   culture ;    and  to  this,    as    we     have    just     seen, 
Democracy  supplies  the  most  potent  stimulus,  and  affords  the 
most  favourable  opportunities.      Under  the  term  elevation  of 
mind  may  be  included  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  culture  of 
the  sentiments  and  feelings ;  and  unless  Democracy  adds  this 
to  its  other  purely  intellectual  accomplishments,  the  type  of 
culture  which  it  produces  can  be  but  partial  and  incomplete. 
For  the  feelings,  after  all,  are  the  very  fibres  of  man's  nature, 
his  intellect  being  but  the  power  of  arranging   them,  and  of 
weaving  and  interweaving  them  into  tissues  of  aesthetic,  moral 
or  practical  truth.      All  true  intellectual  culture,  if  indeed  it 
have  any  aim  outside  itself,  must  exist  for  the  refinement  and 
elevation  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings.     For  what  avails  it 
that  a  man  is  a  great  mathematician,  if  he  be  a  poltroon ;  or  a 
great  scientist,  if  he  be  low-minded  and  grovelling ;  or  a  great 
litterateur,  if  he  be  a  toady  and  sensualist?    It  is  because  a 
man's  sentiments  and  tone  are  the  core  of  his  character,  that  his 
feelings  are  so  much  more  important  to  the  world  in  general 
than   his  opinions;  and  that    novels,  poems,  and  biographies, 
which  deal   with  sentiment   and    action,  are    so    much   more 
interesting  than  philosophies,  which  deal  merely  with  abstract 
thoughts.     The  truth  is  it  is  only  the  few  that  are  interested  in 
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intellectual  pursuits  for  their  own  sake ;  and  of  these,  again, 
only  a  moiety  care  for  any  subject  outside  their  own  speciality  ; 
but  all  men  are  alike  interested  in  character  and  personality. 
With  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  indeed,  these  are  the  only 
subjects  of  interests  outside  the  range  of  their  daily  avocations, 
as  is  seen  in  the  prevalent  love  of  sports  that  call  forth  nerve, 
pluck,  and  tenacity,  of  adventures  that  exhibit  coolness  and 
daring,  and  of  tales  that  tell  of  heroism,  chivalry,  and 
magnanimity.  Again,  it  is  because  the  feelings  are  the  very 
texture  and  substance  of  human  life,  that  the  affinities  of  the 
sexes  are  founded  rather  on  character  and  sentiment  than  on 
talent;  women  caring  little  for  mere  cleverness,  unless  when 
resting  on_,  and  growing  out  of,  a  deep  substratum  of  strength 
and  refinement  of  feeling.  Even  men  of  great  and  compre 
hensive  intellect  are  admired  rather  for  the  dim  and  indefinite 
idea  of  elevation  and  sublimity  of  mind  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  inspirer  of  their  great  thoughts,  than  for  the 
thoughts  themselves.  It  is  true  that  it  is  by  intellect  and 
practical  energy  that  civilization  has  been  advanced,  and  the 
great  work  of  the  world  carried  on ;  and  it  is  true,  also,  that 
nations  with  the  greatest  shrewdness,  invention,  and  practical 
power  have  attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  world ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  individuals  of  whom  these  nations 
are  composed  cannot  excite  the  same  personal  and  social 
interest  and  admiration,  as  men  whose  tastes  and  feelings  have 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  who  have  been  nourished  on  lofty 
sentiments  of  personal  dignity,  honour,  and  reserve.  Hence  it 
is  that  Manners,  which,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  are  the 
expression  of  this  culture  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings,  have 
a  perennial  charm  for  human  beings.  Although  they  are  often 
a  mere  veneering,  serving  as  frequently,  like  beauty,  to  conceal 
baseness,  as  to  express  nobility  or  elevation  of  mind  ;  although 
like  beauty,  too,  they  are  mere  form,  still  they  can  never  cease 
to  be  interesting  ;  like  beauty,  they  have  their  roots  deep  down 
in  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  always  refer  back  to  essence 
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.and  substance ;  and  without  them  human  life  would  be  as  hard 
and  prosaic  as  the  world  would  be  if  shorn  of  its  landscapes, 
horizons,  and  flowers.  They  affect  us  as  a  beautiful  poem,  or 
picture,  or  statue,  which  conceals  more  than  it  reveals ;  they 
have  the  charm  that  hangs  around  whatever  suggests  finer  and 
nobler  existences  than  are  found  in  reality ;  getting  their  effects 
from  the  artistic  selection  of  the  bright,  the  interesting,  and  the 
refined  situations,  and  the  suppression  and  rejection  of  all  that 
is  low,  common  and  unworthy.  No  man  is  habitually  so  refined 
.and  elevated,  so  uniformly  at  the  height  of  his  character,  that 
he  can  afford  to  lay  bare  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  all  their 
nudity.  All  have  their  low  and  ungenerous  moments,  their 
irritable,  discordant,  and  tuneless  intervals,  their  daily  dis 
tempers  of  body  and  mind  which  leave  them  with  their  noble 
and  refined  thoughts  at  neap  tide  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
reserve,  of  courtesy,  of  dignity — in  a  word,  of  Manners. 

Now,  in  aristocracies,  where  society  is  built  on  rank  and 
status,  on  more  or  less  external  and  conventional  differences 
rather  than  on  any  innate  differences  of  nature  between  man 
.and  man,  Manners,  which  emphasize  these  differences  but  con 
ceal  the  real  resemblances,  are  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection ;  and  men  seek  to  enhance  their  own  importance  by 
all  the  external  agencies  of  circumstance,  dignity,  and  reserve. 
But  in  democracies,  where  society  is  built  on  a  foundation  of 
equality,  and  where  material  prosperity  is  the  great  goal  of 
ambition,  manners  serve  little  purpose  but  to  interpose  obstacles 
and  delays  between  men  and  the  realization  of  their  desires. 
They  are  accordingly  discarded  and  thrust  aside  ;  society  wears 
an  habitual  come-to-business  air ;  and  instead  of  the  large 
leisure  and  ample  ceremony  of  aristocracies,  you  have  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  forms.  Men  walk  with  quick  short  steps,  as 
if  they  were  not  masters  of  themselves,  but  were  driven  onward 
by  some  invisible  power ;  as  if  circumstances  controlled  them, 
and  not  they  circumstances :  they  get  overheated,  talk  too 
.much,  and,  although  exceedingly  civil,  ignore  the  invaluable 
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arts  of  dignity  and  repose.  But  this  is  sadly  avenged  on  them ;. 
for  when  they  enter  society  they  carry  their  indifference  to  form 
and  manner  with  them,  and  so  lose  the  very  end  for  which 
they  are  striving — personal  distinction — and  fail  to  get  credit 
(especially  among  strangers)  for  the  great  qualities  which  they 
perhaps  possess.  I  have  known  Americans  of  great  power, 
energy,  and  penetration,  men  who  have  helped  to  push  their 
country  to  the  first  rank  of  nations,  regarded  with  less  personal 
interest  and  admiration  than  many  a  polite  and  polished, 
solemn  and  impassive  Turk,  who  has  helped  to  turn  into  a 
wilderness  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  earth. 

In  aristocracies,  where  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  classes  lying 
one  above  another,  and  where,  as  in  India,  the  barriers 
separating  caste  from  caste  are  insuperable,  men's  ambitions  are 
restricted  to  what  can  be  accomplished  within  the  limits  of 
their  class ;  and  their  manners,  in  consequence,  are  the  simple, 
habitual,  and  traditional  manners  of  their  particular  caste. 
Even  in  tempered  castes  like  our  own  and  those  of  European 
nations,  where  there  are  openings  left  for  individuals  to  ascend 
from  one  class  to  another,  there  is  still  little  effort  made  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  to  rise  above  their  own  class. 
Education,  dialect,  occupation,  all  alike  forbid  it ;  dialect  and 
want  of  education  among  the  lower  orders,  making  it  difficult 
for  them  to  disguise  their  position,  and,  among  the  middle 
classes,  the  various  occupations  and  modes  of  life  producing  a 
type  of  character  and  manners  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  result 
is,  that  men's  ambition  being  practically  confined  within  the 
more  or  less  narrow  limits  of  their  own  class,  their  manners 
remain  simple,  and  free  from  ostentation  and  exaggeration.  It 
is  only  those  who  lie  on  the  border  line,  as  it  were,  of  the 
various  classes,  and  whose  position,  in  consequence,  is  not  so 
assured,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  appear  better  than  they  are,  are 
betrayed  into  ostentation,  imitation,  and  exaggeration.  So 
long,  of  course,  as  men  live  together,  the  love  of  small  distinc 
tions  and  the  desire  of  rising  above  their  fellows  cannot  be 
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stifled,  and  must  cause  more  or  less  boasting,  affectation,  and 
exaggeration ;  but  in  aristocracies  it  is  only  between  members 
of  the  same  class  that  this  will  arise,  and,  in  the  general  inter 
course  with  the  world  it  is  checked  by  uncertainty  as  to  the 
position  of  the  person  addressed,  and  so  does  not  publicly 
appear.  And  besides,  the  habit  of  ordering  '  inferiors,'  so 
characteristic  of  aristocracies,  gives  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to 
one's  feeling  of  self-complacency,  and  is  practically  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ordinary  ambitions.  But  in  democracies,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  society  lies  on  a  dead  level  of  equality,  where 
there  is  no  '  superior'  class  to  keep  you  down, and  no  'inferior' 
class  over  which  to  exercise  your  authority,  the  desire  for 
distinction,  so  innate  in  every  man,  closed  in  on  all  handsr 
burns  on  itself  like  a  reverberating  furnace,  and  not  finding  any 
vent  in  the  real  world,  takes  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
blows  off  in  the  ideal  world  of  imagination  and  fancy ;  and  you 
have  the  spectacle  of  men,  with  nothing  above  them  but  the 
incorporeal  air  (for  there  are  no  '  superiors'),  and  pressed  in  on 
all  sides  by  their  fellows  equally  distended,  swelling  upwards 
like  balloons,  and  boasting  and  dilating  on  their  own  superior 
smartness  and  achievements,  until  they  burst  or  are  exhausted. 
And  as  each  new  acquaintance  is  a  possible  rival  waiting  for  his 
chance,  the  habit  of  boasting  becomes  universal ;  and  with  the 
exaggeration,  ostentation,  and  vulgarity  it  brings  in  its  train,  is 
the  death-knell  of  all  good  manners. 

In  aristocracies,  again,  the  habit  of  commanding  from  child 
hood,  produces  in  the  governing  classes  a  certain  kind  of 
elevation  of  sentiment,  which  (with  the  abundance  of  material 
there  is  to  practice  on  in  the  shape  of  the  '  lower  orders '),  may 
be  artistically  worked  up,  among  the  better  natures,  into  a  real 
dignity,  courtesy,  and  distinction.  In  democracies,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  a  general  dread  of  superiority  fills  the  air, 
and  where  the  first  question  with  the  vulgar  in  reference  to  any 
man  is,  *  Is  he  stuck-up  1  '  the  fear  of  offending  Demos  by  any 
appearance  or  assumption  of  superiority  produces  a  familiar  or 
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half -apologetic  tone  which  is  fatal  to  true  dignity  and  to  that 
air  of  distinction  which  is  the  special  note  of  what  Matthew 
Arnold  would  call  the  '  grand  manner.'  And  just  as,  in 
aristocracies,  the  lordlings  of  the  upper  classes  take  advantage 
of  the  general  atmosphere  of  inequality  with  which  men's  minds 
are  saturated,  to  snub  or  patronise  you,  who  are  perhaps  in 
every  way,  except  in  mere  status,  their  superior ;  so,  in  demo 
cracies,  ostlers  and  waiters  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
idea  of  equality  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  social  scale ;  and 
by  impudently  and  familiarly  slapping  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
asking  you  '  to  come  in  and  have  a  drink/  seek  to  establish  on 
you  their  claims  to  recognition  and  equality.  The  result  of 
this  disgusting  familiarity  is  to  reduce  all  to  a  common  level  of 
low  vulgarity,  to  let  down  the  tone  of  manners  and  behaviour 
to  the  lowest  point,  and  even  to  infect  the  very  language, 
which,  as  we  see  in  the  slang  used  by  all  conditions  of  men.  is 
reinforced  by  metaphors  drawn  from  the  card-table,  the  bar 
room,  the  stables,  and  the  streets. 

Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  truth,  but 
we  must  remember  that,  in  contrasting  aristocracies  witli 
democracies,  we  too  often  have  in  our  minds  when  thinking  of 
aristocracies,  only  the  upper  and  educated  classes ;  whereas  in 
thinking  of  democracies,  we  have  in  our  minds  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  But  if,  as  is  only  fair,  we  take  a  more  general 
view,  and  compare  the  deep,  self-satisfied,  and  essential 
vulgarity  of  the  middle-class  '  Philistine'  among  ourselves  (not 
to  speak  of  the  '  lower  orders ')  with  the  light,  harmless,  and 
comparatively  superficial  boaster  of  democracies,  the  advantage 
will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  on  the  side  of  democracies. 
Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  most  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
manners  of  democracies  come  from  men  bred  in  the  manners  of 
aristocracies,  to  whom  much  that  is  essentially  vulgar  in 
aristocracies  has  got  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  elements 
of  true  dignity  and  real  elevation.  Much,  for  example,  of  what 
we  consider  to  be  real  courtesy,  especially  to  inferiors,  would 
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be  regarded,  and  justly  regarded,  by  those  brought  up  in 
democracies  as  impertinent  condescension  ;  of  what  we  consider 
true  dignity  and  the  'air  of  distinction,'  as  but  artistically 
disguised  snobbishness ;  of  what  we  consider  reserve,  as  vulgar 
pride  or  real  stupidity.  And  lastly,  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  process  of  differentiation  is  going  on  in  democracies  as  in 
every  other  social  organism,  and  that  in  time  a  large  leisured 
and  cultured  class  (such  as  even  now  exists  in  America),  will 
carry  real  refinement  of  mind  and  behaviour  to  a  very  high 
point ;  and  further,  that  whereas  in  aristocracies  this  culture, 
owing  to  the  barriers  that  exist  between  classes,  must  be  con 
fined  to  the  upper  classes  alone,  in  democracies,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  these  barriers,  it  will  extend  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 


PART  VI -THEORY  OF  PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER 


HISTOKICAL. 

TTAYING  prepared  the  way,  I  shall,  in  the  present  and 
-*--•-  succeeding  chapters,  attempt  to  sketch  out  the  laws 
which  Civilization  and  Progress  follow,  and  determine  if 
possible  the  way  in  which  Religion,  Science,  and  Material 
and  Social  Conditions,  all  unite  to  forward  and  promote 
them.  Such  an  attempt  will,  I  trust,  not  only  prove  of  interest 
to  the  reader,  but  must,  if  successful,  be  of  the  highest  im 
portance  also.  For  it  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  admitted 
that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  giving  a  complete  account  of 
the  laws  of  progress,  or  of  the  way  in  which  its  separate  factors 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other  in  their  various  powers  and 
degrees.  It  is  true  we  have  had  many  histories  of  civilization, 
all  of  them  dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  the  problem  before 
us,  but  all  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  them,  while 
starting  out  with  the  essential  factors,  have  in  the  end  been 
unable  to  give  them  more  than  a  partial  coherence  and  unity  ; 
-others,  seizing  on  some  one  of  the  more  important  factors  and 
ignoring  the  rest,  have  thrown  its  workings  into  strong  relief, 
leaving  the  others  in  the  shade ;  while  others,  again,  have  made 
the  whole  progress  of  civilization  a  mere  corollary  of  some 
great  cosmical  law,  but  a  law  of  so  abstract  and  impersonal  a 
character  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value.  Take  Comte  as 
example  of  the  first.  Of  all  thinkers,  perhaps,  he  has  given  us 
the  most  systematic  and  complete  account  of  the  progress  of 
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Humanity  under  all  its  aspects,  and  has  made  the  most  deter 
mined  attempt  to  discover  the  great  laws  by  which  it  is  con 
trolled.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  insight  which  he  has 
brought  to  his  task,  and  the  large  section  of  the  field  which  he 
has  irradiated,  his  results  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than 
partially  satisfactory.  For  although,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  establishing  the  true  and  vital 
nexus  between  some  of  the  factors,  as,  for  example,  between 
the  progress  of  Science  and  the  evolution  of  Religion ;  between 
others,  again,  as  between  Religion  and  the  state  of  Society  at 
large,  he  has  managed  to  establish  only  the  most  superficial 
and  mechanical  relations.  He  asserts,  for  example,  that 
Fetishism  and  Polytheism  were  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
aggressive  Warfare  ;  Monotheism  by  defensive  Warfare  ;  and 
Positivism  by  Industry  ;  and  wishes  us  to  infer  that  the  changes 
in  Religion  were  the  causes  of  these  changes  in  the  state  of 
society.  But  even  admitting  that  this  were  historically  true,  so 
far  as  he  has  been  able  to  show  instead  of  casual  relations  they 
need  be  nothing  more  than  mere  coincidences.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  when  we  remember  that  he  regards  the  evolution  of 
civilization  as  practically  synonymous  with  the  evolution  of 
Religion ;  that  is  to  say,  he  regards  Religion  as  the  central  and 
seminal  principle,  the  controlling  factor  in  the  process.  But  if,  as 
we  have  shown,  Religion  is  the  outcome  and  effect  of  the  state  of 
surrounding  culture  ;  the  shadow  of  which  this  is  the  substance  ; 
the  complement  and  corollary,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  existing  at  any  given  period ;  it  is 
evident  that  Comte  cannot  make  it  the  cause  of  the  correspond 
ing  social  state  without  inverting  the  natural  relations  of 
things,  and  destroying  the  vital  connexions  of  his  scheme  as  a 
whole.  For,  although  the  laws  of  civilization,  like  other  great 
laws  of  the  world,  may  be  read  in  the  evolution  of  Religion,  as 
well  as  in  the  evolution  of  the  material  and  social  conditions 
of  men ;  and  although,  dynamically,  or  in  the  order  of  time, 
you  may  represent  Religion  as  acting  on  civilization,  equally 
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with  civilization  acting  on  Eeligion ;  still  statically,  or  in  the 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  you  cannot  do  so.  It  was  by 
attempting  to  do  this  that  Comte  failed  to  bridge  the  chasm 
existing  between  Religion  on  the  one  side,  and  the  state  of 
society  at  large  on  the  other ;  and  so  failed  to  give  unity  and 
cohesion  to  his  Theory  of  Progress. 

Take,  again,  Guizot.  In  his  History  of  Civilization  he  has 
given  us  an  admirable  account  of  the  great  concrete  elements 
and  institutions  of  society  at  the  various  epochs  of  European 
history,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  advent  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  his  object  being  to  show  how,  from 
the  action  and  reaction  of  these  institutions,  what  is  known  as 
modern  civilization  has  arisen.  Accordingly,  his  first  procedure 
is  to  take  us  back  to  the  fifth  century  and  to  show  us  the 
barbarian  chieftains  and  their  followers,  and  around  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  those  institutions  of  the  old  Roman  world  that 
were  left  standing  after  the  incursions  of  the  invaders  had  sub 
sided — the  vast  organization  of  the  Church,  the  Roman  muni 
cipal  towns,  the  pervading  traditions  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
Roman  civilization,  and  the  like.  Tracing  downwards  the 
course  of  these  institutions  in  a  series  of  brilliant  and  minutely- 
worked  pictures,  we  see  how  they  moulded  and  modified  each 
other  as  they  lay  in  the  dark  fermenting-vat  of  those  far-off 
centuries,  until  they  emerged  at  last  into  the  full  light  of 
Feudalism.  Starting  afresh  with  this  new  arrangement  of  the 
original  elements,  we  follow  them  downwards  still  further  with 
him,  and  see  them  colliding,  dissolving,  shifting,  and  recom- 
bining,  until,  after  various  alternations  of  fortune,  the  kings  gain 
the  ascendancy,  and  Monarchy  everywhere  arises  out  of  the 
decaying  elements  of  the  old  feudal  world.  All  this,  together 
with  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  Reformation ;  how  it 
extended  into  many  countries,  shifting  the  balance  of  political 
power;  uniting  here  with  the  spirit  of  political  liberty  and 
weakening  the  power  of  the  kings,  and  there  being  stamped  out 
with  an  iron  heel,  until  the  whole  culminated  in  the  French 
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Revolution;  is  set  forth  with  masterly  analysis  and  power. 
But  although  in  this  work  Guizot  has  shown  the  most  keen 
and  comprehensive  insight  into  the  action  and  reaction  of 
political  and  social  forces,  and  although  he  has  traced  with  rare 
acuteness  the  special  concrete  causes  that  have  united  in  pro 
ducing  the  various  phenomena  of  European  civilization  in  its 
different  stages,  he  has  not  attempted  to  carry  up  these  causes 
to  a  higher  plane,  to  sublimate  them,  as  it  were,  and  deduce 
from  them  the  great  laws  of  progress  in  general. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Comte  and  Guizot,  is  Buckle,  who, 
in  his  History  of  Civilization,  has  given  us  a  theory  of  progress 
differing  both  in  its  methods  and  in  its  results  from  those  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors.  Instead  of  endeavouring,  like 
them,  to  determine  the  comparative  influence  exercised  on 
civilization  by  the  different  aspects  of  human  thought  and 
culture,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  his  aim  is  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  obscuring  entanglements  and  com 
plexities  of  the  problem,  to  its  central  and  controlling  factor. 
Accordingly,  after  ranging  with  comprehensive  glance  over  the 
great  civilizations  of  the  East  and  the  West,  he  observes,  that 
while  the  physical  powers  and  aspects  of  Nature  in  the  East 
are  of  so  stupendous  and  overwhelming  a  character  as  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  man  at  the  expense  of  his  reason ; 
in  the  West  they  are  so  comparatively  feeble  and  insignificant, 
as  to  encourage  him  to  lift  his  dispirited  head  and  dare  to 
utilize  and  conquer  them  for  his  own  benefit  and  use.  And 
furthermore,  he  asserts  that  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
world  which  springs  from  this  action  of  the  intellect  of  man 
on  Nature,  is  not  only  the  most  important  factor  in  civilization, 
but  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one ;  the  scientific  scepticism 
bred  of  such  knowledge  being  the  sole  agent  in  destroying 
those  gloomy  superstitions  which  have  not  only  retarded  the 
advance  of  knowledge  for  centuries,  but  have  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  those  wars  and  persecutions  which  once  made  up  the 

greater  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind.     And  hence  it  is, 

2  A 
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that  instead  of  regarding  Civilization  as  the  product  of  the 
co-operation  of  many  positive  agencies,  each  of  which  has 
played  a  definite  part  in  Human  Progress,  Buckle  regards  it  as 
the  result  rather  of  the  victory  of  one  only  real  and  positive 
factor — Science — over  a  host  of  negative  and  purely  obstructive 
agencies.  But,  in  thus  making  Science  the  central  and  moving 
pivot  in  his  theory  of  progress,  he  completely  ignores  and 
repudiates  those  great  agencies  of  Eeligion,  Government, 
Literature,  and  the  like,  which  are  universally  regarded  as 
among  the  main  elements  in  the  work  of  civilization.  Eeligion, 
for  example,  which,  alone,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter,  can 
give  harmony  to  all  the  powers  of  man — intellectual,  emotional, 
and  moral — as  he  passes  through  the  various  stages  of  culture ; 
and  which  (as  being  a  necessity  of  the  human  mind)  is  essential 
to  progress,  is  regarded  by  Buckle  as  a  mere  superstition,  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination  bred  of  ignorance  and  fear,  the 
baleful  parent  of  those  persecutions  which  have  been  among 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  civilization.  War,  too,  which  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been,  especially  in  early  times,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  civilizing  agencies,  both  by  preserving  the 
best  races  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  by  welding  small 
and  primitive  tribes  into  large  and  complex  communities,  is 
regarded  by  him  as  simply  a  pure  obstruction,  a  long  unmitigated 
curse.  Government,  too,  and  Literature,  he  considers,  have 
retarded  Progress  more  than  they  have  advanced  it ;  the  former, 
as  being  a  dreary  alternation  of  blunders  and  the  repeal  of 
blunders;  the  latter,  as  being  the  repository  and  vehicle  of 
more  superstition  and  falsehood  than  of  reason  and  truth. 
Even  Morality  itself,  he  thinks,  has  done  more  harm  than  good, 
by  having  oftener  armed  ignorance  with  bigotry  and  hatred, 
than  truth  with  prudence  and  love.  In  thus  representing 
civilization  as  a  conflict  between  the  god  of  light  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  numberless  brute  powers  of  darkness  on  the  other 
— between  science  and  superstition,  scepticism  and  credulity, 
reason  and  faith — rather  than  as  a  consensus  of  various  positive 
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factors,  all  of  which  have  co-operated  in  the  great  work  and  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  natural  laws,  Buckle  has,  in  spite 
of  his  great  range  of  knowledge  and  his  splendid  powers  of 
generalization,  betrayed  a  want  of  insight  into  the  secret 
structure  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  mind  which  has 
maimed  his  theory  of  progress  and  left  it  partial  and  incomplete. 
Carjyle,  too,  like  Buckle,  has  aimed  rather  at  finding  the 
central  factor  in  the  problem  of  Civilization  than  at  determining 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  factors  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  connected.  But  instead  of  finding,  like  him,  the 
central  and  operative  factor  in  Science,  he  finds  it  in  the  work 
of  those  Great  Men  whose  lives  he  announces  to  be  the  con 
densed  summary  of  Universal  History,  as  being  the  patterns  and 
in  a  sense  the  creators  of  all  that  the  general  mass  of  men  have 
contrived  to  do  or  to  attain — men  of  whose  inner  thoughts  all 
that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  is  but  the 
embodiment  and  outward  material  result.  But  if  we  enquire 
more  particularly  as  to  what  manner  of  great  men  he  believes 
them  to  be  who  thus  sum  up  in  themselves  the  progress^  of 
civilization,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not,  as  with  Buckle,  the 
men  of  science,  who  have  made  the  great  discoveries,  or  the 
inventors  and  men  of  the  world,  who  have  applied  these  dis 
coveries  to  the  arts,  comforts,  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  he  recognises  these  in  a  sort  of  way,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  is  grateful  to  them  for  having  given  us  the  steam 
engine,  the  telegraph,  and  the  printing  press ;  and  for  having 
clothed,  lodged,  and  fed  us  better  than  our  ancestors  of  earlier 
times.  But  did  our  boasted  civilization  consist  only  in  these 
and  the  like  material  comforts,  it  would  be  to  him  but  a 
small  concern,  a  matter  of  grief  and  anxiety  rather  than  of 
gratulation,  as  tending  in  the  long  run,  "by^  the  luxury  it  must 
engender,  to  eat  out  the  moral  fibre  of  man.  No,  it  is  not  such 
men  as  these  that  call  forth  his  admiration  and  reverence  :  not 
these,  on  whose  memory  he  loves  to  dwell  when  contemplating 
the  progress  of  humanity;  but  those,  rather,  who,  by  their 
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personal  momentum  and  the  burning  enthusiasm  they  have 
aroused  in  the  great  masses  of  men,  have  been  able,  like  Luther 
and  Mirabeau,  to  sweep  away  centuries  of  abuse  and  falsehood, 
to  stamp  out  revered  and  hoary  idolatries,  like  Mahomet  and 
Knox,  or,  like  Goethe,  to  -place  a  ray  of  spiritual  sunlight  so 
centrally  in  the  soul  of  man  as,  in  an  age  of  wintry  scepticism, 
to  vivify  anew  sentiments  and  emotions  that  for  want  of  a 
suitable  object  had  long  lain  cold  and  dead.  Compared,  indeed, 
with  such  influences  as  these  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  all 
mere  advances  in  the  comforts  and  arts  of  life  show  poor  and 
mean;  and  when  pressed  so  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
exultation,  as  in  our  own  day  they  so  often  are,  call  forth  his 
well-known  sarcasms  on  the  '  march  of  intellect,'  '  the  progress 
of  the  species,'  and  the  like.  I  am  aware  that  he  constantly 
reiterates  that  the  chief  good  of  man  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  obedience  to  them;  but  if  we  are  ta 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  from  his  mode  of  applying  it, 
we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
laws  of  Man — his  obligations,  duties,  and  the  like — and  his 
subjection  to  them,  rather  than  in  that  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  organic  laws  of  Nature,  which,  when  applied  to 
the  arts  of  life,  Buckle  regards  as  the  soul  and  essence  of 
progress.  And  thus  it  is  that  Carlyle,  by  lifting  one  great 
factor  of  civilization  to  such  a  height  as  to  cut  off  its  organic 
connections  with  all  the  rest,  has  left  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  human  progress  still  to  be  found. 

Next  comes  Herbert  Spencer,  with  his  exhaustive  '  System 
of  Philosophy,'  in  which  the  progress  of  Civilization  figures 
merely  as  one  illustration  more  of  a  law  that  has  necessi 
tated  alike  the  formation  of  solar  systems  from  misty  nebulas; 
of  mountain,  and  river,  and  meadow,  from  the  original 
murky,  incandescent  ball  of  earth ;  and  of  the  bright  and 
infinite  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  from  a  few 
primitive  simple  germs ;  the  great  law  of  Evolution,  whereby 
all  things  that  exist  or  will  exist  must  pass  from  the  simple  to 
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the  multiform,  from  the  incoherent  to  the  coherent,  from  the 
indefinite  to  the  definite ;  the  law  which,  while  determining  not 
only  that  the  egg  with  its  simple  uniform  composition,  shall 
gradually  unfold  itself  into  the  chick  with  its  complex  coherent 
and  definite  system  of  functions  and  organs ;  that  the  worm, 
*  striving  to  be  man,  shall  mount  through  all  the  spires  of 
form ; '  determines  also  that  human  society  itself,  which  starts 
from  the  condition  in  which  each  family  wanders  about  alone 
and  isolated,  and  each  man  is  at  once  warrior,  hunter,  fisher 
man,  tool-maker,  and  builder,  shall  pass  through  the  nomadic 
stage,  in  which  several  families  are  united  under  a  kind  of 
chieftainship,  where  the  king  is  at  once  priest  and  judge,  and 
the  priest  at  once  judge  and  king,  and  eventuate  in  those  com 
plex  settled  states  of  modern  civilization,  where  labour  is  carried 
to  its  minutest  subdivision,  where  families,  instead  of  being 
isolated  and  independent,  are  bound  to  rely  on  the  labour  and 
industry  of  others  for  the  supply  of  their  most  urgent  needs, 
and  where  kings  and  popes,  prime-ministers,  and  archbishops, 
chancellors  and  judges,  with  all  their  long  train  of  official 
dependents,  although  each  having  special  and  separate  functions 
to  perform,  are  at  the  same  time  all  bound  together  in  that  one 
great  organic  unity  known  as  the  State.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  although  Spencer  has  shown  that  the  progress  of  civiliza 
tion  thus  depends  remotely  on  the  law  of  Evolution,  he  has  not 
shown  us  the  immediate  factors  by  which  it  has  been  produced, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  united  to  produce  it.  And 
hence  it  is  that  while  his  sketch  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  all  its  various  aspects — of  government,  religion,  literature, 
and  art — is  of  the  greatest  value  speculatively^  that  is  to  say,  as 
illustration  and  corroboration  of  a  great  theory  of  the  world,  it 
is  of  little  or  no  use  practically,  that  is  to  say,  as  showing  the 
immediate  factors  by  which  Civilization  is  produced,  and  by  the 
action  of  which  it  is  to  be  advanced  or  retarded.  For  as  all 
progress  must  be  the  work  of  human  beings  who  are  acted  on 
by  human  motives ;  which  motives,  again,  have  more  or  less 
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reference  to  surrounding  circumstances  and  conditions ;  it  is 
evident  that  what  is  wanted  in  a  theory  of  progress  is  the  laws 
by  which  these  immediate  factors  of  the  problem — these  human 
actions,  human  motives,  surrounding  conditions,  and  the  like — 
are  connected  and  related ;  not  the  mere  fact  that  they  follow 
from  some  remote,  abstract,  and  impersonal  law  like  that  of 
Evolution.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true,  we  may  say  that  every 
thing  that  happens  is  a  result  or  effect  of  the  law  of  Evolution, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  would  be  as  useless  to  explain 
the  progress  of  civilization  by  this  law,  as  it  would  be  to  explain 
by  it  a  disease  of  the  chest,  an  earthquake,  a  stagnation  in  the 
cotton  trade,  or  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Spencer,  by  attaching  the  progress  of  civilization  to  a  remote, 
abstract,  and  impersonal  law  of  Nature,  rather  than  to  immediate, 
human,  and  concrete  causes,  has  left  the  problem  still  unsolved. 
But  to  give  greater  completeness  to  this  historical  estimate 
it  is  necessary,  perhaps,  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  here  on 
jlegel's^  Philosophy  of  History.'  Like  Carlyle  and  Buckle, 
the  aim  of  Hegel  is  to  find  the  central  and  controlling  factor  in 
Civilization,  but  instead  of  finding  it  with  Carlyle  in  the 
spiritual  forces  of  man,  his  imagination  and  heart;  or  with 
Buckle  in  the  laws  of  the  material  world  and  the  progress  of 
Physical  Science ;  he  finds  it  in  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
movement  of  Thought  itself,  which  in  all  its  kingdoms,  whether 
spiritual,  scientific,  or  practical,  is  ever  one  and  the  same — a 
continuous  movement  of  integration  and  differentiation 
circling  without  break  in  an  ascending  spiral  up  and  up  to 
higher  and  higher  planes.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  same 
movement  on  the  spiritual  side  that  Spencer  has  formulated  on 
its  physical  side  in  the  Law  of  Evolution — the  movement,  viz., 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  incoherent  to  the 
coherent,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  so  that  plant  the 
human  spirit  where  you  may,  it  will  be  impelled  by  the  cravings 
of  the  intellect  to  break  up  what  is  blurred  and  indistinct  in  the 
outline  of  things  about  it,  into  differentiation  and  distinctness, 
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like  nebulae  resolved  by  a  telescope  of  higher  power  into 
separate  stars,  and  so  return  to  itself  again  enriched  with  wider 
and  finer,  more  accurate  and  more  coherent  thought.  In  like 
manner  the  same  spirit  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  the  senses 
and  heart  will  search  out  arts,  comforts,  and  conveniences  better 
and  better  adapted  to  meet  its  needs,  as  well  as  political 
arrangements  more  and  more  fitted  to  give  range  and  expansion 
to  its  contracted  life.  And  lastly,  impelled  by  the  cravings  of 
its  spiritual  nature  this  same  spirit  must  ever  push  forward  and 
upward  to  ideals  of  religion  and  conduct,  more  elevated  and 
more  refined,  more  accurately  shaded  and  adjusted  to  the  finer 
and  higher  longings  of  the  imagination  and  heart.  The  only 
real  difference  between  Spencer  and  Hegel  lies  in  this,  that 
while  Spencer  taking  his  stand  on  physical  evolution  traces  the 
progress  of  civilization  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  environment, 
of  the  visible  and  tangible  world,  Hegel  on  the  contrary  taking 
his  stand  on  mental  evolution  follows  it  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  world ;  and  so  is  enabled  to  exhibit 
in  a  manner  impossible  to  Spencer,  the  successive  additions 
made  to  the  Ideals  of  Man, — as  well  as  to  his  mental  emancipa 
tion,  enlargement,  and  self-knowledge — by  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  world — the  Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  mediaeval  Catholic  and  Feudal,  the  modern  Protestant  and 
Democratic ;  and  so  on.  But  just  as  Spencer's  Law  of  Evolu 
tion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  too  large  and  general  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  in  the  solution  of  the  special  problem  of  Civiliza 
tion,  so  too  is  Hegel's  general  law  of  the  movement  of  Thought. 
For  although,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  he  has  justly  pointed 
out  that  the  dynamic  and  propelling  factor  in  civilization,  its 
soul  and  vital  principle,  is  the  Ideal  in  man, — the  spirit  of  the 
Right,  the  Good,  and  the  True ;  and  although  in  my  opinion 
he  has  in  a  general  way  exhibited  the  true  law  and  evolution  of 
that  ideal,  he  has  nevertheless  made  no  attempt  to  show 
its  relation  to  the  other  factors  of  the  problem,  and  to  the 
element  of  Time  in  which  they  all  have  to  work,  especially 
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to  that  controlling  factor  which  is  the  break  on  the  wheel  of 
progress,  viz.,  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions.  And  just  as 
it  helps  us  little  to  the  understanding  of  the  human  body  to  be 
told  that  the  brain  is  the  efficient  and  active  agent  in  its 
phenomena,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  can  be  shown  the 
threads  of  relation  that  connect  it  with  all  the  organs,  as  well 
as  all  these  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole  ;  so  it  forwards 
us  but  little  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Civilization 
to  be  told  that  the  Ideal  in  Man — the  spirit  of  Truth,  of 
Justice,  and  of  Love — is  the  real  and  dynamic  force  in  human 
progress,  unless  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  shown  how  and  by 
what  laws  this  factor  is  related  to,  is  checked,  controlled,  or 
modified  by,  all  the  rest — by  Religion,  by  Philosophy,  by 
Government,  by  Science,  by  Material  and  Social  Conditions. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Hegel  by  concentrating  his  attention  on 
the  part  played  by  a  single  factor  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest, 
has  like  the  other  great  thinkers  whom  we  have  passed  under 
review  left  the  problem  of  Civilization  still  to  be  solved. 

The  above  are,  perhaps,  the  most  able  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  solvejthejproblem  of  human  progress.  But,  not 
withstanding  the  splendid  powers  to  which  these  attempts  bear 
witness ;  notwithstanding,  too,  that  in  each  of  them  some  one 
or  more  sides  of  the  problem  have  been  developed  with  a  rich 
ness  and  fertility  of  illustration  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired; 
still,  as  all-round  theories  of  civilization,  they  are  all,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  way,  therefore, 
still  remains  open  for  a  fresh  attempt,  to  which,  indeed,  the 
subject  itself  invites  us  by  its  very  reach  and  magnificence.  If 
I  should,  therefore,  be  bold  enough  to  venture  to  supplement 
the  labours  of  predecessors  so  illustrious,  it  will  rather  be  in  the 
direction  of  giving  greater  unity  and  cohesion  to  the  various 
factors  of  the  problem,  and  of  exhibiting  more  truly  their 
essential  interdependencies  and  relations,  than  of  adding  further 
to  the  very  full  and  detailed  historical  researches  which  these 
thinkers  have  brought  in  support  of  their  respective  views. 
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For  not  only  would  this  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  a  section, 
which,  from  its  necessary  limits,  must  deal  rather  with  princi 
ples  than  with  details,  but  it  would  also  run  counter  to  the 
position  which  I  took  up  in  the  chapter  on  History,  viz.,  that 
the  Past  must  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  Present,  but  must 
be  kept  strictly  in  subordination  to  it ;  and  that  all  historical 
results,  except  the  most  broad  and  general,  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  appendage  and  illustration  of  principles  drawn  from  a 
just  insight  into  To-day,  than  as  furnishing  the  main  basis  and 
support  of  these  principles.  My  aim,  therefore,  shall  be  to  give 
such  a  skeleton  and  outline  of  the  progress  of  civilization  as 
will  exhibit  clearly  the  great  laws  on  which  it  depends,  with 
just  sufficient  illustration  to  show  the  relations  and  connexions 
of  the  great  factors  by  which  it  is  produced. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  CONTROLLING  FACTOR. 

A  T  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
•*"^"  no  Theory  of  Civilization  can  have  any  coherence  or  vital 
unity  until  the  central  and  controlling  factor  is  determined,  that 
is  to  say,  the  factor  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves  if  we 
are  to  advance  or  retard  it.  On  this  very  point,  however,  there 
is  the  widest  difference  of  opinion,  not  only  among  those 
systematic  thinkers  who  have  grasped  the  subject  in  its  entirety, 
but  also  among  the  great  masses  of  men,  who,  although  they 
may  not  consciously  have  formulated  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  nevertheless  show  by  their  actions  and  sympathies  the 
direction  of  their  thoughts.  But  these  opinions,  divergent 
though  they  be,  will  all  fall  into  two  broad  categories.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  that  civilization  is  to  be 
best  advanced  by  primarily  addressing  the  hearts  and  imagina 
tion  of  men,  by  appeals  to  their  consciences,  and  exhortations 
to  duty^and  self-sacrifice — or,  in  a  word,  by  the  preaching  of 
morality ;  on  the  other  hand  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  to 
be  best  advanced  by  ameliorating  the  material  and  social  conditions 
of  men,  in  the  belief  that,  out  of  the  improved  conditions,  the 
higher  morality  will  arise  of  itself.  Speaking  broadly,  we  may 
say  that  the  Church  represents  the  view  that  civilization  is  to 
be  best  advanced  by  the  preaching  of  duty  and  morality :  the 
State,  the  view  that  it  is  to  be  best  advanced  by  improvement 
in  men's  material  and  social  conditions.  Now,  as  it  is  to  the 
last  of  these  views  that  I  give  my  own  firm  adhesion,  I  have 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  former  view,  not,  as  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  theologians,  whose  opinions  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  might  be  discredited  from  the  very  outset, 
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but  the  two  most  powerful  and  profound  of  its  philosophical 
exponents — Comte  and  Carlyle.  Not  that  either  of  these  dis 
tinguished  thinkers  altogether  ignores  those  material  and  social 
conditions  to  which  I  attach  so  much  importance,  but,  rather, 
they  believe  the  preaching  of  duty  and  morality  to  be  the 
primary  and  efficient  factor  in  Progress,  while  regarding 
ameliorations  in  the  material  and  social  conditions  as  of  but 
secondary  and  subordinate  importance. 

That  Comte  does  not  altogether  ignore  the  influence  exerted 
on  Progress  by  the  mode  of  distribution  of  material,  political, 
and  -social  power,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  in  his  scheme  of 
polity,  he  advocates  the  Republican  form  of  government  as 
superior  both  to  the  Monarchical  and  Imperial  forms;  he 
proclaims  the  necessity  of  equal  education,  of  personal  free 
dom,  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  like.  But,  how  com 
paratively  subordinate  in  importance  he  considers  these 
distributions  of  material  and  social  power  is  seen  in  the  way 
in  which  he  ignores  those  political  'checks  and  balances,' 
which,  to  statesmen  and  political  thinkers  generally,  are  of 
supreme  and  paramount  importance.  Manhood-suffrage,  for 
example,  as  a  defence  against  the  abuse  of  power  by  one 
class  over  another ;  the  ballot-box,  as  a  defence  against  the 
abuse  of  power  by  one  individual  over  another ;  the  election 
of  representatives  by  the  people  themselves,  rather  than  by 
any  one  clique  or  section  of  the  people ;  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  like  ;  he  believes  to  be  quite 
unnecessary.  His  reason  is  this  : — he  regards  Humanity  in 
general,  and  each  State  in  particular,  not  as  a  mere  aggregate 
of  individuals,  each  of  whom  is  to  follow  his  own  interests 
and  what  he  calls  his  rights  ;  but  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which 
classes  and  individuals  have  their  own  special  duties  and 
functions  to  perform.  From  this  it  of  course  follows  that 
all  positions  of  trust  and  authority,  all  property,  capital,  and 
even  labour  itself,  instead  of  being  individual  possessions,, 
individual  rights  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  individual 
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interest  or  caprice,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  public  trusts, 
to  be  used  for  the  public  benefit.  If  this  be  the  case,  why 
then,  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  have  a  vote  to  defend  our 
rights,  when  the  question  is  not  what  are  our  rights,  but 
what  is  our  duty?  Why  should  we  have  a  ballot-box  to 
secure  us  from  intimidation,  when  the  object  of  all  is  not  to 
suppress  our  opinion,  but  to  get  the  free  expression  of  it? 
Why  should  working-men  and  those  who  do  not  understand 
affairs,  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  these 
affairs,  when  those  who  do  understand  them  are  working,  not 
against  the  working-man,  but  for  him?  But  even  supposing — 
which  indeed  he  thinks  to  be  improbable  after  so  convincing  an 
argument — that  these  different  classes  of  men  will  not  do 
their  duty ;  that  men  of  authority  will  not  hold  their  position 
and  talents,  capitalists  their  property  and  wealth,  and  working- 
men  their  labour,  for  the  public  good,  but  for  their  own 
interests  rather ;  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  By  reverting  to 
the  object  he  has  in  view,  we  shall  anticipate  his  answer.  His 
object,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  unite  men  and  draw  them 
together;  not  to  make  them  independent  of  each  other. 
Hence,  instead  of  arming  each  individual  or  class,  with  sufficient 
power — material,  political,  or  social — to  defend  its  own  interests, 
as  against  the  world,  he  would  exhort  all  classes  alike  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  name  of  that  Humanity  whom  they  serve, 
trusting  to  the  pressure  of  an  enlightened  Public  Opinion  to 
bring  the  recalcitrants  to  submission.  In  this  course  he  is 
strengthened  by  his  doctrine,  that  Progress  in  the  Past  has 
been  due  to  the  exhortations  to  duty,  morality,  and  self-sacrifice 
which  religions  have  enjoined ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  the  same  in  the  future.  Fetishism,  for  example,  he  asserts  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  moral  union  between  children  born 
of  the  same  parents,  known  as  the  Family ;  Polytheism,  to 
that  wider  moral  union  between  members  of  different  families, 
constituting  the  City  or  State ;  and  Catholic  Monotheism, 
to  that  still  wider  union  among  the  different  States  of 
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Europe,  known  as  Christendom.  And  just  as  Progress  in  the 
Past  consisted  in  the  widening  of  this  moral  union  from  the 
Family  to  the  State,  and  from  the  State  to  Christendom ; 
so  Progress  in  the  Future  will  consist  in  extending  this  union, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  nations,  tribes,  and  conditions  of  men. 
And,  further,  as  in  the  past  these  results  have  been  attained  by 
the  preaching  of  duty  and  morality,  in  the  name  of  the  gods  of 
the  different  religions ;  so,  in  the  future,  like  results  will  be 
attained  by  preaching  morality  and  duty  in  the  name  of 
Humanity. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Carlyle.  Like  Comte,  he  does  not 
altogether  deny  the  influence  of  material  and  social  conditions 
on  Progress  ;  like  him,  too,  he  regards  them  as  but  of  secondary 
importance;  indeed,  in  his  later  days,  this  feeling  grew  so 
strong  with  him  that  he  could  not  speak  of  them  but  with 
contempt.  He  admits,  it  is  true,  that  adjustments  of  material 
and  political  power  between  the  various  classes  of  a  nation  are 
sometimes  useful,  and  even  necessary ;  but,  believing  with 
Comte,  that  the  State  is  an  organic  whole,  in  which  each  man 
should  be  bound  to  his  neighbour  by  duty  and  affection,  and 
not  an  aggregate  of  commercial  Ishmaelites  each  with  his  hand 
against  his  neighbour,  he  trusts  more  to  direct  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men  (with  the  occasional  and 
judicious  use  of  the  rod  in  obdurate  cases)  than  to  any  indirect 
benefit  likely  to  arise  out  of  ameliorations  in  their  conditions 
of  life.  In  support  of  this,  he  tells  us  that  all  the  great  World- 
movements  that  have  announced  new  eras  and  epochs  have 
been  due,  in  point  of  fact,  not  to  any  mechanical  re-arrange 
ments  of  political,  material,  or  social  forces,  however  cunning 
and  skilful,  but  to  the  dynamical  agency  of  direct  appeals  to 
the  great  primary  elements  of  man's  nature,  his  love, 
wonder,  enthusiasm,  religion.  Was  not  Christianity,  he  asks, 
due  to  moral  suasion  and  the  direct  preaching  of  the  word? 
Were  the  Crusades  not  due  to  the  rapt  preaching  of  one 
man ;  the  French  Revolution  to  the  enthusiasm  for  Liberty, 
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Country,  Right  ?  If,  then,  the  Progress  of  the  World  is  due  to 
these  high  moral  influences,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  holds  all  such  low  mechanical  contrivances  as  ballot- 
boxes,  extensions  of  the  suffrage,  political  emancipation,  liberty, 
equality,  and  the  like,  in  even  greater  contempt  than  Comte. 
Ballot-boxes  and  extensions  of  the  suffrage,  he  contends,  can 
only  make  men  more  independent  of  each  other;  whereas, 
his  object  is  to  bind  them  more  closely  together.  And, 
unless  you  can  emancipate  yourself  from  your  '  pot  of  heavy- 
wet/  what,  he  asks,  is  the  use  of  your  '  liberty  to  do  as  you 
please  ?  '  To  emancipate  a  slave  as  a  remedy  for  the  tyranny 
of  an  unjust  master  is  the  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  him. 
If  the  master  maltreated  his  slave,  he  would  exhort  him  to 
be  more  just  and  humane ;  if  that  did  not  do,  he  would 
depose  him.  If  the  slave  did  not  do  his  duty  to  his  master, 
he  would  also  exhort  him,  and,  if  that  failed,  he  would  whip 
him.  Between  exhorting,  on  the  one  hand,  and  whipping, 
or,  in  the  last  resort,  shooting,  on  the  other,  the  whole  of 
Carlyle's  political  and  social  philosophy  lay.  For  the  main 
tenance  of  order  he  would  rely  on  the  whip;  but,  for 
progress,  on  exhortations  to  duty  and  morality.  Such  is 
the  desperate  alternative  to  which  Carlyle  is  reduced,  through 
having  lost  faith  in  the  steady  growth  of  virtue  and  civilization 
which  follows  the  removal  of  the  hardships  and  disabilities 
of  man's  material,  political,  and  social  lot. 

Now,  to  this  doctrine  of  Comte,  Carlyle,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  religious  world  generally — the  doctrine  that  Civilization  i.e., 
the  progress  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  not  of  the  individual,  is  to 
be  forwarded  rather  by  exhortations  to  duty  and  morality, 
than  by  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  material  and  social 
conditions  of  men — I  desire  to  offer  the  most  strenuous 
opposition.  So  important,  indeed  is  it  that  the  point  should 
be  scientifically  determined  (not  only  as  being  the  preliminary 
to  any  coherent  Theory  of  Progress,  but  as  being  the  indis 
pensable  guide  to  all  true  Action)  that  no  stone  should  be 
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left  unturned  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  definite  issue.  My 
own  endeavour,  accordingly,  shall  be  to  give  reason  and 
support  to  my  strong  conviction  that  all  exhortations  to 
duty  and  morality,  and  to  elevation  and  expansion  of  mind, 
in  the  face  of  material  and  social  conditions  adverse  to  the 
growth  of  these  virtues,  are  a  waste  of  time  and  human 
energy ;  and  are  as  absurd  as  to  expect  a  rich  and  vigorous 
fruitage  from  trees  or  plants  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions 
of  soil.  The  total  result  depends,  it  is  true,  on  the  quality 
of  the  plant,  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  on  the 
quality  of  the  men  as  well  as  on  their  conditions  of  life ;  but 
then,  to  alter  the  quality  of  the  plant,  the  quality  of  the 
race  of  men,  is  beyond  human  power,  except  through  the  slow 
and  indirect  process  of  enriching  the  soil,  of  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of  life  out  of  which  the  higher  virtues  are  to 
grow.  And,  moreover,  so  unconsciously  do  men  act  on  this 
principle  in  their  ordinary  life,  that  it  would  be  at  once 
admitted,  were  it  not  for  the  religious  sentimentalism  and 
partiality  with  which  the  opposite  view  is  regarded.  My 
immediate  aim,  therefore,  shall  be  to  lift  the  question 
entirely  out  of  this  slough  of  prejudice  and  sentimentalism, 
and  place  it  on  a  firm  and  rational  basis. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  will  observe  that  parents  act  on 
this  principle  of  the  intimate  dependence  of  morality  on  the 
conditions  of  life,  when  they  make  it  their  most  serious  concern 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  bad  influences  and  temptations, 
and  place  them  under  conditions  and  surroundings  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  morality;  in  the  sure  belief  that  in  the 
long  run  the  influence  of  the  material  and  social  surroundings 
is  more  potent  than  any  exhortation.  Government,  again, 
acts  on  this  principle  when,  impatient  with  the  slow  progress 
made  by  preaching,  it  takes  the  morality  of  the  people  into  its 
own  hands,  and  seeks  to  elevate  it  by  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  and  educating  their  children,  by  closing  casinos, 
and  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Press 
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does  homage  to  this  principle  when  it  assures  the  Peace- 
preservation  Society,  with  a  sneer,  that  it  may  preach  its  high 
and  beautiful  ideal  till  the  crack  of  doom,  but  that  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  its  realization  until  the  general  condition  of 
Europe — material  and  social — is  already  prepared  for  it.  The 
Americans  acted  on  this  principle  when  they  ruptured  by  force 
the  bonds  of  the  slave;  knowing  well  that,  notwithstanding 
the  ministers  who  preached,  and  the  slave-owners  who  accepted 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  last  and  greatest  commandment 
to  love  one  another,  no  justice,  no  expansion  of  mind  and  heart, 
could  befall  the  slave  under  conditions  so  harsh  and  unequal. 
Even  the  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  be  set  free  as  a  body, 
only  when  the  slow  changes  that  had  been  going  on  in  their 
material  condition  had  made  them  dangerous,  and  their  quickly 
successive  risings  in  many  countries  had  made  their  emancipa 
tion  a  political  necessity.  Until  then,  not  all  the  preaching  of 
the  omnipotent  Catholic  Church  could  avail.  Carlyle,  as  we 
have  said,  declares  that  it  was  by  high  exhortation  and  appeal 
that  the  necessary  enthusiasm  was  generated,  whereby  were 
inaugurated  and  carried  through  to  their  successful  issues 
those  great  epoch-making  movements  of  the  world — the 
Christian  Religion,  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Now,  although  my  admiration  for  enthu 
siasm  in  general,  lies  far  on  this  side  of  infinitude,  regarding 
it,  as  I  do,  as  worthy  rather  of  animals  that  go  in  herds,  than 
of  human  souls  walking  solitary  and  erect  in  the  self-contained 
dignity  of  their  essential  natures,  I  nevertheless  cheerfully 
acknowledge  its  immense  importance  as  a  motor  power  in 
human  affairs,  and  admit  the  splendid  sacrifices  to  which  when 
once  it  is  kindled  it  frequently  gives  rise.  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  not  to  be  aroused  by  appeals  to  mere 
abstract  morality,  however  noble  and  transcendent,  but  only 
by  appeals  to  such  wants,  sympathies,  and  aspirations  as  are  on 
a  level  with  men's  stage  of  material  and  social  progress.  The 
Christian  religion,  for  example,  arose  out  of  the  wants  of  the 
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time ;  falling  on  the  desiccated  hearts  of  the  weary  and  down 
trodden  like  dew;  opening  up  to  the  enslaved  the  hope,  perhaps 
even  in  their  own  lifetime,  of  that  kingdom  of  Christ  wherein 
there  was  neither  bond  nor  free;  and  offering  to  the  refined 
and  pure  in  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  abominations  associated 
with  the  Pagan  deities,  an  object  of  adoration  that  was  holy 
and  without  sin.  With  minds  thus  prepared,  a  spark  only 
was  necessary  to  wake  into  burning  enthusiasm,  hearts  on 
whom  the  sublimest  preaching  of  the  high  and  moral  Plato 
would  have  fallen  cold  and  dead.  The  Crusades,  too,  arose 
out  of  the  wants  of  the  time ;  the  men  of  that  age  seeing  in 
them  the  consummation  of  their  dearest  ideals,  ambitions,  and 
hopes.  Had  it  not  been  so,  Peter  the  Hermit  might  have 
gone  on  exhorting  to  this  hour,  '  the  rapt  soul,'  as  Carlyle  says, 
'looking  through  the  eyes  of  him,'  but  with  as  little  effect  as  if 
he  had  exhorted  those  rude  and  rapacious  barons  to  go,  sell 
all,  and  give  to  the  poor — to  lay  down  their  arms  and  cease 
from  bloodshed  and  rapine.  The  Reformation  arose  out  of  the 
wants  of  the  time;  and  was  not  only  the  sudden  maturation  of 
the  prolonged  and  accummulated  immoralities  and  scandals  of 
popes,  monks,  and  clergy,  but  was  also  the  open  expression  of 
aims,  aspirations,  and  ideas  set  free  by  the  invention  of  printing 
and  by  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  the  splen 
did  services  rendered  by  Luther,  his  high  appeals  and  dauntless 
attitude,  being  the  exciting  and  immediate,  but  secondary  and 
subordinate,  cause.  And  lastly,  the  French  Revolution  arose 
out  of  the  wants  of  the  time ;  springing  as  naturally  out  of 
the  degradation  and  misery  into  which  the  people  had  been 
plunged  by  misgovernment  and  extortion,  as  Irish  agrarian 
crime.  To  believe  that  any  exhortation  and  appeal,  however 
rapt  and  sublime,  could  have  levelled  the  Bastille  and  precipi 
tated  the  atrocities  of  'the  Terror'  among  a  people  comfortable 
j,nd  contented  in  their  material  and  social  surroundings,  is  a 
dream  of  the  closet  only. 

But  the  proposition  that  the  controlling  factor  in  Progress  is 
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the  material  and  social  conditions,  and  not,  as  so  many  believe, 
moral  exhortation  and  appeal,  rests  on  a  profounder  basis  than 
any  mere  catalogue  of  instances, — on  the  law,  viz,  that  in  this 
world  tilings  make  their  own  relations,  that  is  to  say,  their  own 
morality,  in  spite  of  politicians  or  priests.  Now,  should  this 
turn  out  to  be  a  true  law,  it  will  not  only  settle  speculatively 
the  basis  on  which  civilization  rests,  but  will  also  furnish  a 
practical  guide  for  action.  Its  importance,  therefore,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  For  if  the  moral  relationships  of  the  great 
masses  of  men — their  ideals,  opinions,  and  habits  of  thought — 
grow  directly  out  of  their  conditions  of  life,  it  is  evident  that, 
instead  of  sitting  invoking  a  lofty  morality  which  will  prove  as 
obstinate  as  the  fire  invoked  by  the  priests  of  Baal,  it  behoves 
us,  rather,  to  set  to  work  resolutely  to  bring  about  that  amelio 
ration  in  the  material  and  social  conditions  without  which  the 
higher  morality  cannot  arise.  The  reader  will  therefore,  I 
trust,  permit  me  to  indicate  some  of  the  regions  of  life  in 
which  this  great  and  important  law  is  manifest. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  all  know  that  the  chemical 
elements,  for  example,  make  their  own  laws  in  spite  of  our 
wishes  ;  and  that  the  ways  in  which  they  will  combine  depend 
entirely  on  their  own  secret  affinities  and  repulsions.  In  the 
same  way,  too,  as  Goethe  has  so  well  portrayed  in  his  Elective 
Affinities,  marriage  makes  its  own  laws ;  and,  although  religion 
and  the  customs  of  society  may  compel  an  outward  decorum, 
the  inner  spiritual  relations  between  a  man  and  his  wife  will  be 
determined  by  their  respective  natures,  in  spite  of  the  prayers 
of  parents  or  the  invocations  of  priests.  Commerce,  again, 
makes  its  own  laws,  not  only  in  a  material  sense — supply  and 
demand  adjusting  themselves  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  the 
appeals  of  moralists  and  philanthropists — but  morally  also  ;  for 
did  the  law  not  interpose  its  vigilance,  the  number  of  knaves 
would  bear  as  accurate  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  dupes  as 
supply  does  to  demand.  Crime  makes  its  own  laws ;  highway 
robberies  dying  out  only  when  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life, 
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*by  facilitating  detection,  made  it  too  risky  for  men  to  pursue 
this  nefarious  calling.  Belief,  even,  makes  its  own  laws,  in 
spite  of  exhortations  to  faith ;  all  kinds  of  superstitions  and 
impostures — religious,  medical,  and  popular — dying  out  more 
and  more  as  the  light  of  advancing  knowledge  penetrates  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Indeed,  look  where  we  will,  we  shall 
see  that  our  morality,  our  moral  ideas,  our  practical  beliefs,  all 
grow  out  of  our  material  and  social  surroundings.  In  England, 
for  example,  so  firmly  do  we  (who  are  accustomed  from  our 
infancy  to  see  men  distributed  into  a  hierarchy  of  classes) 
believe  that  a  man's  calling  practically  sums  up  the  inventory 
of  his  mind  and  character,  that  by  most  of  us  it  is  regarded  as 
practically  final.  When  we  learn  that  a  man  is  a  nobleman,  a 
professional  man,  a  mechanic,  a  small  tradesman,  a  policeman, 
or  the  like,  we  feel  that  we  know  the  essential  point  about  him, 
.and  can,  without  much  loss  or  injustice,  dispense  with  further 
particulars.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  people  living 
in  the  country  differ  in  their  sentiments  and  sympathies  from 
people  living  in  the  town.  Even  the  fact  that  a  man  has  a 
wife  and  family  makes  him  look  at  life  from  a  more  or  less 
different  standpoint  from  those  who  are  without  these  ties, 
makes  him  lay  a  different  emphasis  on  certain  duties  and 
obligations,  and  impels  him  to  treat  seriously,  sides  of  the 
moral  law  which  before  his  marriage  he  held  lightly  or 
altogether  ignored.  Society  makes  its  own  laws  ;  and  yon.  will 
observe  that  its  condition  at  any  given  time  determines  the 
character  of  the  Government  and  the  legislation  it  will  obey. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  are  educated,  independent,  and  self- 
reliant,  the  Government  can  gather  to  itself  but  little  power ; 
if  they  are  brutal,  ignorant,  or  unaccustomed  to  help  them 
selves,  the  good  and  great  will  call  in  vain  for  liberty.  Every 
man  who  betrays  his  trust,  shirks  his  responsibilities,  or  breaks 
the  law,  helps  to  tighten  the  rope  around  the  neck  of  his 
neighbour,  takes  taxes  out  of  his  pocket  for  magistrates  and 
police,  and  heightens  the  general  rate  of  credit.  And  lastly, 
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Property  makes  its  own  laws,  and,  as  most  men  own  more  or 
less  personalty,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  com 
mandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  generally  respected ;  but 
landed  property  being  the  heritage  of  the  few,  cries  of  confisca 
tion  are  heard  on  all  hands;  the  exhortations  to  morality 
apparently  having  but  little  effect,  and  landlords  in  their 
selfishness  not  perceiving  until  it  is  almost  too  late  that,  if  you 
wish  men  to  respect  the  property  of  others,  you  must,  if 
possible,  give  them  a  little  for  themselves. 

How  true  it  is,  that   things   in  this   world  make   their   own 
morality r,  will  be  still  further  seen  if  we  take  a  broad  oversight 
of   society   in   general.     So   great,  indeed,  is   the   unity  and 
intimacy,  the   harmony   and   proportion,   existing   among  the- 
various  social  and  moral  products  of  any  given  epoch,  that, 
accompanying   a   particular   stage   of   culture,  you   may  con 
fidently  predict  a  corresponding  stage  of  manners,  of  customs,, 
of  morality,  of  religion.     For,  just  as  in  those  old  geological 
periods,  when  vegetation  was  on  a  gigantic  scale,  so  likewise 
was  animal   life — the  monsters  of   the  forest  being  contem 
poraneous  with  the  corresponding  monsters  of  the  land  and 
deep,   the   megatheria,   ichthyosauri,   and   the    like — so   with 
brutal  customs,  brutal  sports,   brutal    indulgences,   there    will 
always   be   found    brutal   duties,    brutal    punishments,    brutal 
religious  rites ;  the  very  heroisms  and  sensuous  mortifications 
of  men  assuming  a  coarse  and  brutal  form.     No  one  of  these 
can  burst  the  fetters  by  which  it  is  reined  in,  and  start  forward 
on  an  independent  course  of  its  own,  but  each  must  wait  for  the 
rest  to  come  up  into  line,  prior  to  a  general  advance ;  and  all 
are  controlled  by  the  material  and  social  conditions.     So  pre 
ponderating,  indeed,   is  the  central  genius  of  the  world,  that 
all  undue  elevations  or  depressions  that  may  chance  to  arise 
are  quickly  incorporated  and   lost  in  the   general   mass,  and 
whirled  into  the  general  rotundity.     But,  as  culture  advances,, 
a  general  amelioration  and  expansion  takes  place  all  along  the 
line.      Not  only  does   knowledge  draw  after  it,  as  we  have 
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already  seen,  a  change  in  religion,  but  it  precipitates  from  itself 
a  world  of  new  arts,  inventions,  comforts,  and  conveniences, 
which,  by  altering  the  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  each 
other,  breed  new  customs  and  ways  of  life,  new  morals  and 
habits  of  thought ;  these,  again,  react  on  religion  and  modify 
the  attributes  of  the  deities,  which,  again,  are  reflected  back  on 
human  affairs,  and  modify  human  conceptions  of  morality — of 
rewards,  punishments,  and  the  like.  But  knowledge  itself, 
which  seems  as  if  some  lucky  discovery  might  almost  enable  it 
to  jump,  as  it  were,  into  the  sky,  is  really  confined  by  the  same 
adamantine  barriers  of  necessity ;  no  department  being  able  to 
advance  until  all  its  auxiliaries  have  come  up.  The  laws  of 
astronomy,  for  example,  had  to  wait  for  their  discovery  until 
the  telescope  had  been  invented;  the  laws  of  life  till  the 
microscope ;  and  both  telescope  and  microscope,  again,  had  to 
wait  for  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  optics.  The  laws  of 
mechanics,  of  chemistry,  of  heat,  and  electricity  had  to  be 
discovered,  before  we  could  get  those  great  inventions  which 
have  been  the  glory  of  the  present  century — the  telegraph  and 
the  steam-engine ;  and  these,  again,  had  to  arrive  before  it  was 
possible  to  get  that  sub-division  of  labour  and  distribution  of 
its  products,  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelli 
gence,  which  have  so  far  equalized  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
great  masses  of  men  as  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  still 
further  advance.  And  thus,  while  the  world  rolls  on  to  its 
destiny,  without  leaps  or  relapses,  round  and  full  in  all  its  parts, 
at  each  stage  of  its  evolution  it  breeds  its  own  morality,  its  own 
habits  of  thought,  and  life. 

But  nothing  will  so  fully  enable  us  to  realise  how  completely 
the  morality,  progress,  and  civilization  of  the  world  are 
dependent  on  its  material  and  social  conditions,  as  the  endeavour 
to  attain  at  any  given  time  a  higher  ideal  than  the  existing  state 
of  these  conditions  will  warrant.  It  is  an  ideal,  for  example, 
quite  in  accord  with  modern  habits  of  thought,  that  all  men 
should  have  a  fair  and  equal  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
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talents,  and  that  the  best  places  should  fall  to  the  best  men. 
Why,  then,  can  we  not  get  the  '  supremely  Able  Man '  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  as  Carlyle  so  earnestly  desired  *?  The  answer- 
is,  because  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  existing  material 
and  social  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  machinery 
at  present  existing  whereby  you  could  be  sure  of  having  found 
the  best  man ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  you  were  sure 
you  had  secured  him,  you  could  not  get  people  to  believe  he 
was  the  best  man,  unless  he  were  surrounded  by  those  factitious 
advantages  of  wealth,  position,  or  title,  in  which  his  natural 
fitness  must  needs  be  clothed  before  it  could  catch  the 
imaginations  of  men.  Among  ourselves,  indeed,  with  the 
Times  and  other  public  guides  hounding  on  the  '  Philistines,' 
and  advising  them  not  to  hesitate  to  choose  foxhunters  and 
aldermen  before  any  thinker  or  writer  however  exalted,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  And,  even  were  all  these  diffi 
culties  removed,  the  ideas  of  the  4  Great  Man '  would  have  to 
run  in  line  with  the  interests,  aims,  and  ideas  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  or,  were  he  Solon  himself,  he  must  dismount  and 
abdicate.  Again,  what  higher  form  of  government  can  there 
be  than  that  in  which  the  people  manage  their  own  affairs, 
with  just  enough  officialism  to  keep  the  peace  and  do  justice 
between  all  classes'?  Why,  then,  have  the  nations  groaned 
under  the  public  and  private  tyranny  and  extortions  of 
emperors  and  kings  for  thousands  of  years  ?  The  answer,  as 
before,  is — the  material  and  social  conditions.  The  Roman 
world  would  have  fallen  to  pieces  from  internal  dissension,  had 
not  supreme  power  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who, 
although  often  using  his  power  for  base  and  personal  ends,  was 
nevertheless  able  to  restrain  the  dissensions  of  lawless  and 
rapacious  patricians,  and  keep  the  peace  among  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  nationalities  ready  to  pounce  on  one  another ; 
thereby  saving  the  Empire  from  those  greater  evils  of  anarchy, 
civil  war,  and  political  dismemberment,  which  would  otherwise 
have  inevitably  ensued.  And  as  for  the  hereditary  principle  of 
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kingship,  although  affording,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  chances 
for  finding  the  man  most  capable  of  governing,  it  nevertheless 
gave  order  and  stability,  in  times  when  to  have  put  up  the 
government  for  competition,  would  have  been  to  face  the 
certainty  of  civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and 
atrocities.  Besides  what  chance  was  there  of  getting  rid  of 
emperors  and  kings  when  you  had  to  reckon  with  a  public 
opinion  which  believed  that  these  same  emperors  and  kings 
were  heaven-descended,  and  ruled  by  a  4  right  divine '  not  to 
be  questioned  by  man.  Can  anything,  again,  be  more  right 
and  natural  than  that  character  and  virtue  should  take  the 
highest  place  in  public  and  private  esteem  ?  Why,  then,  do 
they,  in  this  country,  for  example,  take  a  lower  social  status 
than  wealth  and  title  founded  on  the  ownership  of  land  ?  In 
the  first  place,  because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  esti 
mating  with  certainty  in  any  given  case  what  character  and 
virtue  there  may  be  in  a  man ;  whereas,  wealth  and  title  are 
palpable  and  patent  to  all,  and  can  be  appraised  without 
difficulty.  In  the  second  place,  because,  even  were  it  possible 
to  read  the  height  of  a  man's  virtue  in  his  face,  as  we  do  the 
degrees  of  heat  in  a  thermometer,  still,  virtue  in  its  naked 
state  is  not  what  men  actually  love  most  to  honour ;  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  material  and  social  power  is,  there  will 
admiration  be  centred,  and  qualities  that  are  so  cheap  and 
common  that,  like  charcoal,  any  old  woman  may  possess  them, 
cannot  catch  the  vulgar  imagination  like  distinctions  which, 
from  their  rarity  and  splendour,  have  come,  like  diamonds,  to 
fetch  a  very  different  price  in  the  market.  Again,  is  not  a 
high  state  of  education,  refinement  and  culture,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  society,  an  ideal  which  all  high-minded  men 
love  to  contemplate?  Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  realized? 
The  answer  still  lies  in  the  material  and  social  conditions — in 
the  fact  that  while  the  great  mass  of  men  have  to  spend  the 
livelong  day  in  degrading  bodily  labour,  a  general  culture  and 
refinement  are  impossible.  But  even  were  this  obstacle 
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removed,  another  obstacle  equally  formidable  would  delay  the 
realization  of  our  ideal.  For  were  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  to  be 
doled  out  in  penny  newspapers,  in  the  present  state  of  culture 
the  majority  would  not  have  interest  enough  to  read  it ;  what 
they  would  read  being  of  a  kind  that  would  not  raise  them  in 
the  scale  of  culture,  but  would  leave  them  where  they  are. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  triumph  of  political  liberty,  the 
apotheosis  of  character,  intellect,  and  virtue,  the  universal 
diffusion  of  education  and  culture — all  of  which  are  ideals  the 
future  has  to  realise — are  delayed  by  reason  of  the  obstacles 
presented  by  existing  material  and  social  conditions,  and  by  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  thought  bred  of  these  conditions.  Indeed, 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  clearly  I  perceive  that,  when  there  is 
any  ideal  which  everybody  wishes  to  see  realised,  but  towards 
which  no  active  step  is  taken,  the  reason  is,  either  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  get  it,  or  that  the 
difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  removed  would  cause  more 
harm  than  the  good  that  would  accrue.  Men  wanted  to  know 
all  about  the  stars  long  before  it  was  possible  that  they  could 
know  about  them ;  they  wanted  to  be  transported  from  place 
to  place  more  quickly  than  was  possible.  But  when  the  tele 
scope  and  locomotive  engine  were  invented,  the  impossible 
became  possible,  even  actual.  In  the  same  way,  there  are 
many  laws  which  everybody  would  like  to  see  enacted,  but 
which  cannot  be  passed,  either  because  in  the  existing  material 
and  social  conditions  there  is  no  machinery  to  enforce  them,  or 
because  the  machinery,  in  its  working,  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  all  want  peace,  but  cannot  have  it  so  long  as 
boundaries  are  unsettled,  race  antipathies  active,  and  national 
self-interests  strong.  We  all  want  truth,  but  those  sides  and 
aspects  of  it  which  have  to  pass  through  the  seven-fold  diffract 
ing  media  of  self-interest,  prejudice,  bigotry,  tradition,  pride, 
authority,  and  self-love,  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  reached. 

Mark,  too,  how  men's  Ideals  (and,  in  consequence,  what  they 
will   imitate   and   aspire    to)    are    bred   immediately   of   their 
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Material  and  Social  Conditions.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
world,  when  tribes  and  peoples  had  to  bend  all  their  energies  to 
•conquering  other  tribes  or  preventing  themselves  being  con 
quered  by  them,  the  power  of  aggression  and  self-defence 
became  the  most  important  circumstance  in  the  life  of  the 
tribe.  The  fighting  man  was,  of  necessity,  the  hero  and  beau- 
ideal — the  one  that  was  most  loved,  admired,  and  emulated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  physically  weak,  however  high  in  mind 
or  character,  was  despised,  hated,  or  ignored.  As  these  tribes 
became  by  conquest  gradually  welded  into  nations — and 
warfare,*  in  consequence,  became  more  organized — tactics, 
cunning,  and  diplomatic  power  shared  with  personal  prowess 
the  esteem  of  men ;  until  now,  in  countries  like  America,  that 
have  no  foreign  policy  and  little  apprehension  of  war,  the  mere 
soldier  is  held  in  but  little  regard ;  the  higher  ideals  of  business 
sagacity  and  shrewdness,  knowledge  of  the  world  and  practical 
ability,  holding  the  first  place  in  the  admiration  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  And  thus  we  see  that,  in  each  instance, 
the  qualities  that  are  most  admired,  and  the  deeds  that  are 
thought  most  honourable,  follow  directly  out  of  the  necessities 
of  men's  material  and  social  conditions.  An  indignant  friend 
of  mine,  disgusted  that  men's  ideas  which  should  be  infinite 
and  free  are  the  slaves  of  the  basest  material  necessities, 
declares  that  if  the  safety  of  the  Empire  depended  on  the  man 
that  could  stand  longest  on  his  head,  not  only  would  that  man 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  national  benefactor — which  would 
be  just — but  his  particular  talent  would,  in  the  vulgar  mind, 
take  precedence  of  ah1  intellectal  ability,  however  splendid  and 
sublime. 

Not  only  is  the  law  that  things  make  their  own  morality  a  true 
law,  but  it  is  the  one  that  is  everywhere  practically  believed, 
laid  to  heart,  and  acted  on.  Why,  but  for  this  reason,  should 
we  judge  the  goodness  or  badness  of  all  governments  by  the 
answers  they  give  to  such  questions  as  these — in  whom  does 
the  executive  powsr  lodge,  how  is  it  instituted,  and  by  whom 
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appointed ;  by  whom  and  on  what  tenure  are  judges  and 
magistrates  elected ;  is  the  Church  dependent  on  the  State  or 
independent  of  it ;  in  whose  hands  are  the  appointments  to  the 
high  offices  of  the  Army  and  Civil  Service ;  how  are  the 
penalties  of  crimes  graduated ;  what  machinery  exists  for  the 
detection  of  crime ;  what  Classes  are  to  possess  the  franchise, 
and  the  like  ?  Is  it  not  the  aim  of  wise  statesmanship  to  have 
the  various  material  and  social  interests  and  powers  in  the  com 
munity  so  fairly  represented,  that  no  one  shall  unduly  pre 
ponderate,  but  that  there  shall  be  a  fair  chance  of  justice  being 
done  all  around ;  none  but  doctrinaires  dreaming  that,  without 
these  '  checks  and  balances,'  the  great  ends  of  public  and 
private  justice  can  be  secured  by  merely  leaving  them  to  the 
individual  conscience,  or  by  appeals  to  mere  morality  %  It  is  the 
same,  too,  in  our  private  affairs ;  the  great  questions  regarding 
the  individual,  being — have  you  money  or  authority,  or  nott 
are  you  in  a  position  of  command  or  obedience,  of  dependence 
or  independence  *?  the  answer  determining  the  relation  in  which 
we  shall  stand  to  you  and  the  attitude  we  shall  assume. 

How  little,  indeed,  men  practically  regard  all  mere  exhorta 
tions  to  morality,  when  their  material  and  social  position  is 
secure,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  good  and  patient  old 
Church  goes  thrashing  out  her  well-worn  platitudes  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  on  the  beauty  of  humility,  and  wreaks  her 
empty  denunciations  on  pride  and  other  aristocratic  sins,  men 
of  wealth  and  title — in  whose  eyes,  be  it  observed,  this  self 
same  pride  is  the  particular  jewel  to  which  wealth  and  title 
minister,  and  for  which,  indeed,  they  exist — continue  to  repose 
in  peace  in  their  luxuriant  pews,  knowing  well  that  their 
dearly-beloved  pride  need  fear  no  humiliation  so  long  as  they 
can  keep  the  land  and  title  out  of  which  it  is  perenially 
renewed ;  but  when  men  of  insight,  leaving  the  Church  to  go- 
her  own  way,  strike  at  morality  through  the  material  and 
social  conditions,  and  propose  to  alter  the  tenure  of  land  on 
which  this  whole  superstructure  of  pride  and  precedence  rests, 
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the  affrighted  lords  perceiving  that  the  ark  has  at  last  been 
touched,  start  in  terror  from  their  repose,  as  if  some  ominous 
raven  had  appeared  in  the  sky,  boding  ill  to  all. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  indefinitely  illustrations  of  the 
principle  above  enunciated,  but  enough  will,  I  trust,  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  in  this  world  things  make  their  own 
morality  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  material  and  social  conditions 
of  men  are,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  at  least  the  controlling  factor 
in  Civilization  and  Progress. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  CONDITIONS. 

HPHE  next  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  what  special 
-^  change  takes  place  in  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions 
to  render  a  further  advance  in  Civilization  possible  at  any 
given  point?  Now,  to  answer  this  question  aright,  it  is 
desirable,  perhaps,  at  the  outset  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  an 
advance  in  civilization  really  means.  If,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  various  stages  through  which  the  world  has  passed  in  its 
progress  from  barbarism  up  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  find 
that  the  movement  of  what  is  called  civilization  has  been  along 
two  distinct  lines — the  one,  an  upright  vertical  line,  the  other  a 
lateral  horizontal  one.  The  upright  vertical  movement  is  seen 
in  the  gradual  rise  of  men's  ideals  from  that  prowess  and  mere 
brute  courage  which  was  the  ideal  in  the  early  life  of  all 
peoples  (and  still  is  so  in  the  lowest  savage  races),  up  through 
the  times  when  military  strategy,  cunning,  and  diplomacy 
shared  with  personal  courage  men's  admiration,  onward  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  most  serious  sections  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  have  as  their  ideal,  that  intellectual  power, 
which,  in  its  many  different  aspects,  has  produced  all  that  is 
great  and  admirable  in  civil  and  national  life.  Except  among 
the  lowest  savage  races,  and  the  lowest  class  in  civilized  com 
munities,  mere  physical  prowess  as  an  ideal  may  be  said  to  have 
completely  passed  away ;  the  military  ideal,  too,  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  is  fast  dying  out,  in  spite  of  its  temporary 
recrudescence  among  some  of  the  foremost  nations,  owing  to 
material  and  political  necessities;  and  now,  mental  power,  in 
its  many  various  applications,  whether  as  practical  wisdom, 
political  sagacity,  artistic,  literary,  or  philosophical  power,  is 
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supreme.  But,  besides  this  upward  movement  which  charac 
terizes  advancing  civilization — the  rise  in  men's  ideals — we  note 
a  lateral  horizontal  movement,  as  seen  in  the  more  equable 
administration  of  justice,  the  wider  area  for  intellect  and 
character,  the  wider  distribution  of  wealth,  the  wider  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  wider  extension  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Carrying  with  us  this  double  movement — viz.,  the  upward  rise 
of  Ideals,  and  the  lateral  extension  of  Justice  and  Right — as  that 
by  which  advancing  civilization  is  characterized,  it  will  be 
expedient,  if  we  wish  to  find  out  what  changes  take  place  in 
the  material  and  social  conditions  of  the  world  to  render  suc 
cessive  advances  in  civilization  possible,  to  follow  the  rule  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  on  History,  and  instead  of  groping  blindly 
through  the  mazes  of  historical  detail,  to  look  rather  for  the 
clue  to  what  we  want,  in  the  world  of  to-day ;  in  the  full 
assurance  that  if  we  can  discover  the  conditions  that  render 
progress  possible  to-day,  in  a  world  which  we  know  and  can 
directly  inspect,  the  same  must  have  been  true  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  of  Caasar,  of  Charlemagne — days  that  we  cannot 
directly  inspect,  and  that  we  do  not,  and  can  never  really 
know. 

If,  then,  we  look  fixedly  into  what  actually  takes  place 
around  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  condition  of  progress  and 
development,  of  free  unimpeded  growth  and  expansion,  whether 
among  individuals,  classes,  or  nations,  lies  in  the  practical 
equalization  of  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions  under  which 
they  live. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  reading  in  Thucydides  of  the 
relationships  existing  among  the  petty  States  of  Greece  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  of  how,  if  one  State 
were  more  powerful  than  another,  the  most  frivolous  excuses 
were  seized  upon  by  the  more  powerful  State  to  settle 
differences  by  the  sword;  whereas,  if  the  States  were  about 
equal  in  power,  the  differences  were  compromised  or  referred 
to  reason,  justice,  or  arbitration.  I  have  often  thought  since 
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then,  how  true  the  same  thing  is  to-day,  and  what  a  pregnant 
illustration  it  is  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  progresses.  In 
Europe  at  the  present  time,  the  blessings  of  liberty  have  been 
secured  to  the  smaller  States  by  the  equalizing  of  their  condi 
tions  with  those  of  their  neighbours ;  if  not  directly  by  the 
equalizing  of  material  power,  indirectly  by  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  viz.,  the  equalizing  influence  which  arises  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  how  surrounding  powers  will  in  any  complica 
tion  take  sides,  and  the  belief  that  the  status  quo  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  seriously  disturbed.  In  this  way  the  indepen 
dence  and  expansion  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland  have  been  assured ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  Mahommedan  Turk,  who  has  lost  his  own  power,  and 
largely  the  power  of  securing  for  himself  allies,  is  the  prey  of 
every  interested  or  passing  foe.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of 
European  feeling,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  huge  arma 
ments  that  are  kept  up  to  a  practical  equality  of  fighting 
strength  are  not  as  strong  a  guarantee  for  peace  as  anything 
short  of  general  disarmament  can  be.  Even  the  old  '  balance 
of  power,'  as  it  was  called,  which  so  haunted  the  brains  of 
European  Kings  during  the  last  century,  and  which  each 
sovereign,  on  the  slightest  rustle  in  the  political  atmosphere, 
started  up  sword  in  hand  to  defend,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  orderly  progress  of  civilization.  Although  existing 
only  in  the  mind,  like  those  superstitions  of  the  imagination 
which  have  daunted  men  whom  nothing  mortal  or  visible 
could  subdue,  or  like  that  gauze  which  bound  the  Fenris- 
wolf  which  chains  of  steel  could  not  secure,  it  proved  a 
real  guarantee  for  stability,  and  that  by  equalizing  the  fears  to 
which  all  were  exposed.  It  is  this  practical  equalizing  of  the 
conditions  of  European  States  that  has  been  the  real  guarantee 
of  justice,  and  not  those  appeals  to  morality,  which,  as  in  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Kussia  against  Turkey,  are  the  more 
effusive,  the  more  eager  the  intent  to  devour. 

It  is  the  same,  too,  with  the  relations  between  the  different 
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•*  classes  '  of  a  nation,  as  it  is  between  different  nations.  What, 
for  example,  are  those  checks  and  balances  which  all  wise 
governments  strive  to  secure,  but  confessions  of  the  fact  that 
only  by  balancing,  that  is  to  say,  by  equalizing,  the  material 
and  political  powers  of  the  various  classes  in  the  community,  is 
the  progress  and  free  expansion  of  each  possible?  When 
justice  has  been  denied  to  any  one  class  or  interest  in  the 
State,  practical  statesmanship  sets  itself,  by  wise  expedients,  so 
to  aggrandise  the  power  of  the  injured  interest,  as  to  place  it  on 
a  practical  equality  with  its  antagonists ;  knowing  well,  that 
when  an  equality  of  mights  has  been  secured,  an  equality  of 
.rights  will  surely  follow;  those  who  believe  that  appeals  to 
high  morality  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  being  justly  regarded 
as  mere  theoretical  dreamers  and  doctrinaires.  The  Revolution 
of  '88  threw  the  political  power  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
•of  the  Nobility,  and  thenceforward  the  old  despotisms  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts  passed  away,  never  to  return ;  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  turn,  threw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Middle 
•Classes,  and  the  class  legislation  of  the  Aristocracy  heard  its 
•doom  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  now  that  the 
balance  of  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Lower 
Classes,  we  may  safely  prophesy  that  the  interests  of  these 
•classes  will  no  longer  be  ignored.  Even  now,  what  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  flattering  tones  of  the  Upper  Classes 
towards  the  working  class  as  a  body,  and  their  arrogant,  con 
temptuous  demeanour  towards  the  individual  working-man? 
The  reason  is,  that  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  there 
is  a  practical  or  potential  equality  of  political  influence,  and 
therefore  a  practical  equality  of  political  consideration : 
whereas,  between  the  individual  member  of  the  upper  classes 
sincl  the  individual  working-man  there  is  neither  material  nor 
social  equality,  and  therefore  neither  equality  of  status  nor  of 
social  right.  Again,  look  at  Trades-Unionism.  What  is  it 
but  the  result  of  the  deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  work 
ing-men,  that  so  long  as  they  are  disunited,  the  masters  bv 
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their  concentrated  superiority  of  power  can  defeat  them  in 
detail,  but  that  when  once  combined,  they  will  have  put  them 
selves  so  far  on  an  equality  of  power  with  their  masters,  as  to 
negotiate  with  them  on  more  equal  terms.  And  that  Trades 
Unions  have  not  only  increased  the  wages  of  the  working-man, 
but  have  also  greatly  increased  his  political  influence,  no  one,  I 
think,  can  seriously  doubt.  The  question  whether  there  shall 
be  a  '  strike  '  or  '  lock-out '  in  any  large  branch  of  industry 
depends  now,  not  so  much  on  the  abstract  justice  of  the  demand 
(for,  after  all,  in  any  case  in  which  both  parties  must  be 
influenced  by  self-interest,  which  of  them  is  to  decide  what  is 
right?)  as  on  the  opinion  of  the  respective  parties  on  such 
questions  as  these  : — how  long  can  the  masters  hold  out ;  how 
long  can  the  men ;  how  important  is  it  that  the  work  in  hand 
should  be  finished;  can  others  be  brought  in  to  replace  those 
who  go  out ;  and  the  like.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  Land  League,  by  encouraging  and  supporting  the  tenants 
in  their  refusal  to  pay  unjust  rents,  helped  materially  in  gaining 
justice  for  Ireland.  Since  the  Indian  Mutiny,  it  is  said  that 
the  religious  and  other  prejudices  of  the  natives  have  been  more 
respected  than  formerly.  And  historians  have  confessed  that 
the  successive  risings  of  the  serfs  in  the  different  European 
countries,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  did 
more  to  abolish  serfdom  and  mitigate  its  hardships,  than  all  the 
centuries  of  exhortation  of  the  Roman-catholic  Church.  The 
conscience  of  the  individual  is  no  myth,  and  high  virtue  and 
renunciation  are  found  everywhere,  among  all  classes,  and  in  all 
countries ;  but  to  expect  that  the  pure  rays  of  truth  and  justice 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  (when  opposed  to  self-interest)  the 
horny  opacity  which  always  characterizes  the  consciences  of 
men  united  into  classes,  corporations,  or  guilds,  by  any  preaching 
of  morality  and  justice,  is  a  dream. 

It  is  the  same  between  individuals  as  it  is  between  classes 
and  nations.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  that  unless  we  can 
find  either  in  law,  public  opinion,  or  our  own  resources,  some 
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power  on  which  we  can  rely  in  our  needs,  some  power  which 
will  put  us  on  equal  terms  with  our  adversaries,  we  feel  as  if 
naked  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and  cannot  rest  until 
we  have  found  in  some  ally  the  needed  counterpoise.  In  the 
early  days  of  California,  when  the  public  law  was  not  sufficient 
to  protect  from  injustice,  and  when,  owing  to  the  shifting  and 
uncertain  manner  of  life,  there  was  no  recognised  'code  of 
honour '  to  which  men  could  appeal,  professional  gamblers  on 
sitting  down  to  play  placed  their  revolvers  on  the  table  by  their 
sides;  and  so,  by  equalizing  the  risks  to  which  each  one  by  dis 
honesty  was  exposed,  practically  superseded  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  the  weapons.  We  all  feel  how  unfavourable  is 
material  and  social  inequality  to  that  higher  intercourse  which 
is  necessary  to  mental  and  moral  expansion.  Indeed  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  observations,  that  the  constant  intercourse 
of  superiors  and  inferiors  is  detrimental  to  the  highest  mental 
and  moral  interests  of  both,  either  by  crushing  originality  on 
the  one  hand,  or  by  leading  to  self-satisfaction  on  the  other; 
and  that  only  in  the  society  of  equals  can  we  find  that  atmos 
phere  which  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  our  nature  require 
for  their  growth  and  expansion.  What  chance  could  there 
have  been  for  the  slave  to  develop  those  higher  qualities  of  the 
mind  in  which  civilization  consists,  while  the  material  and  social 
relations  between  himself  and  his  master  were  so  unequal? 
Even  the  filial  relation  itself,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
cannot  altogether  be  trusted ;  for  it  is  frequently  observed  that 
parents,  when  they  grow  too  old  for  work,  feel  more  com 
fortable  in  the  possession  of  an  income  that  will  ensure  their 
independence,  than  on  relying  on  filial  affection  alone. 

But  enough  of  instances  drawn  from  the  Present.  Let  us 
now  return  to  the  Past,  and  there,  too,  we  shall  find,  as  was  to 
be  expected  d  priori,  that  each  advance  in  Civilization  has  been 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  equalization  of  the  Material  and 
Social  Conditions. 

The  earliest  condition  of  mankind  is,  of  course,  largely  lost 
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in  fable ;  but  recent  researches  and  the  analogies  furnished  by 
savage  tribes  in  our  own  day,  afford  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  primitive  man  wandered  apart  with  his  wife  and  family, 
living  by  fishing  and  hunting,  knowing  no  law  but  his  own  will, 
acknowledging  no  authority  but  that  of  physical  strength,  and 
as  regardless  of  human  life  as  of  that  of  the  animals  he  killed  for 
food.  From  this  primitive  condition  where  Brute  Force  was 
the  only  law,  the  first  advance  towards  a  rude  civilization 
would  naturally  begin,  when  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy, 
animal  or  human,  rendered  some  kind  of  union  between  these 
wandering  families  necessary  for  the  common  defence.  For 
this  a  certain  mutual  confidence  was  absolutely  essential ;  as 
all  power  of  action  would  be  frittered  away  if  each  man  had  to 
live  under  the  constant  suspicion  that  his  own  life  was  not  safe 
from  the  treachery  of  his  neighbour,  or  his  wife  and  chattels 
from  the  dishonesty  of  those  left  behind  to  guard  them.  Now, 
as  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  no  such  confidence  was 
possible,  the  power  to  enforce  the  necessary  honesty  and 
self-restraint,  and  to  protect  each  from  the  treachery  of  his 
fellows,  would  naturally  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
chosen  as  Chief;  who  would  punish  the  dishonest,  restrain 
the  violent,  and  interpose  his  personal  power  to  protect  the 
weak  and  defenceless.  In  this  way  all  disputes  would  naturally 
come  in  time  to  be  settled  by  the  personal  arbitrament  of  the 
Chief  himself,  and  not  by  the  old  methods  of  physical  force. 
And  thus  a  rude  form  of  Justice  would  be  established,  and 
those  moral  obligations  which  could  never  arise  so  long  as 
men's  lives  and  fortunes  were  at  the  mercy  of  brute  strength 
and  passion,  would  have  a  chance  to  take  root  and  grow. 
Among  those  nomadic  tribes,  again,  which  we  everywhere 
meet  with  in  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
justice  is  administered  in  a  rough  and  summary  way  by  the 
Patriarch  who,  in  theory  at  least,  is  the  oldest  descendant  of 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  And  as  these  nomadic 
tribes  settle  into  independent  towns,  justice  is  still  administered, 
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as  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  King  in  person  sitting 
at  the  gate.  Coming  to  modern  times,  when  from  detached 
chieftains  with  their  followers  a  nation  arises,  the  King  makes 
peregrinations  from  place  to  place,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  relates 
of  our  own  King  John,  hearing  complaints  and  administering 
justice.  But  when,  at  last,  from  the  natural  growth  of  nations, 
together  with  the  incorporation  in  them  of  conquered  peoples,  it 
became  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  transact  all  the  business  in 
person,  the  work  had  to  be  delegated  to  subordinates  appointed 
by  the  king.  Now  this  necessity,  which  took  the  administra 
tion  of  justice  out  of  the  hands  of  the  King  in  person,  was 
the  main  condition  by  which  it  was  purified  and  made  more 
impartial.  For  while  the  King  sat  in  person,  Justice  was 
rough  and  summary,  and  too  often  coloured  by  prejudice, 
passion,  and  self  interest ;  but  when  his  delegate  took  his  place, 
unwritten  laws  and  customs  became  embodied  in  written  and 
definitive  codes;  Law  became  more  equable  and  precise,  and  as 
the  interpreter  dared  show  no  bias,  could  be  applied  to  all 
alike,  without  passion,  prejudice,  or  self-interest.  The  old 
Ivoman  proconsuls  were  not,  as  might  appear,  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  regarded  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  Anglo-Indian 
proconsuls  of  last  century  regarded  India,  viz.,  as  a  rich  field 
for  plunder.  But  these  proconsuls,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  not  the  delegates  of  a  common  Superior  whose  interest  it 
was,  when  not  personally  concerned,  to  do  justice  to  all  classes 
of  his  subjects  alike ;  but  were  rather  members  of  the  ruling 
class  sharing  the  spoils  between  them.  For,  when  the  Empire 
replaced  the  patrician  Senate,  and  the  provincial  governors 
became  responsible  to  the  Emperor  himself,  this  private  extor 
tion  and  corruption  had  to  cease ;  and  for  many  ages,  indeed 
until  the  Empire  began  to  decline,  justice  was  much  more  purely 
administered.  The  next  step  higher  in  the  administration  of 
justice  was  taken  when  the  affairs  of  nations  became  so  wide 
and  complex  that  the  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
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had  to  be  applied  to  Law  itself,  as  to  all  other  matters,  and  the 
judicial  authority  had  to  be  separated  from  the  executive,  and 
placed  on  a  distinct  independent  footing.  Then  began  that 
scientific  study  of  the  law  by  a  special  class,  from  which 
resulted  that  finer  equity  and  procedure,  that  finer  analysis  of 
crime  and  motive,  that  finer  adjustment  of  punishment  to 
offence,  in  which  modern  scientific  judicature  consists. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  way  in  which  Justice 
has  advanced  to  higher  and  higher  stages  of  purity  and  pre 
cision  during  the  long  progress  of  civilization.  But  what  I 
want  to  point  out  here,  is,  that  these  successive  advances  in 
justice  and  morality  were  rendered  possible  only  by  the  suc 
cessive  equalization  of  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions. 
Unless,  for  example,  the  weak  man  could  command  the  power 
of  the  Chief,  so  as  practically  to  put  himself  on  an  equality  of 
power  with  the  strong  man,  it  is  evident  that  disputes  would 
never  have  been  referred  to  arbitrament,  but  would  have  con 
tinued  to  be  decided,  as  before,  by  brute  strength  alone ;  and 
so  the  first  step  in  civilization  would  have  been  rendered 
impossible.  Again,  it  is  still  further  evident,  that,  unless 
men's  causes  could  be  removed  from  the  personal  arbitrament 
of  a  chief  or  king,  with  its  incident  liability  to  be  distorted  by 
prejudice,  passion,  or  self-interest,  to  the  pure  and  impersonal 
decision  of  a  written  code,  and  so  the  conditions  of  the  decision 
be  rendered  equal,  the  finer  kinds  of  justice  would  have  been 
impossible ;  just  as  it  is  in  the  undisturbed  air  of  the  study 
that  you  judge  the  real  weight  of  the  orator's  argument,  and 
not  while  listening  to  his  voice  and  under  the  influence  of  his 
presence  and  personality.  How  true,  indeed,  it  is  that  there 
can  be  no  rise  in  morality  and  civilization  until  the  material 
and  social  conditions  are  equalized,  may  be  seen  in  those  great 
historical  cataclysms  which  from  time  to  time  have  thrown  the 
civilized  world  back  into  barbarism,  and  those  backward  parts 
of  the  world  which  remained  in  barbarism  long  after  all  around 
was  civilized.  One  or  two  of  the  more  striking  of  these 
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instances  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  make  the  truth  apparent.  When 
the  Roman  Empire,  for  example,  went  down  under  the  incur 
sions  of  the  Barbarians,  an  analogous  state  of  things  was 
brought  about  to  that  which  characterized  primitive  society. 
The  face  of  the  Empire  was  dotted  over  with  rude  warriors, 
each  living  separate  from  the  rest,  knowing  no  law  but  his  own 
will,  and  acknowledging  no  authority  but  that  of  brute  force. 
The  fact  that,  instead  of  wandering  about  in  isolated  families 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food,  they  were  aggregated 
into  isolated  groups ',  each  made  up  of  chief,  retainers,  and 
menials,  does  not  affect  the  general  analogy ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  strengthens  the  conclusions  we  wish  to  draw.  For  the 
result  of  this  condition  of  things  was  as  might  have  been 
anticipated — there  was  no  law  but  that  of  brute  force,  no  test 
of  right  but  the  l  trial  by  combat/  no  proof  of  innocence  but 
the  ordeal  by  water  and  hot  iron.  And  what  I  desire  especially 
to  point  out  is  the  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  continued  and 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Church  and  the  trading  community 
to  introduce  legal  forms  in  the  place  of  private  war;  in 
spite,  too,  of  the  '  Truce  of  God,'  which  gave  a  moment's 
breathing-time  between  the  successive  combats ;  this  bar 
barous  condition  continued  unabated,  until  one  of  the 
larger  fiefs,  taking  advantage  of  the  prestige  and  power 
which  the  support  of  the  Church  and  of  the  rising  Com 
munes  gave  it,  was  able  to  make  itself,  first,  the  arbiter 
between  contending  fiefs,  and  afterwards,  master  of  them  all ; 
and  so,  by  equalizing  the  conditions  of  all  alike,  made  it  possible 
and  expedient  to  substitute  the  forms  of  law  for  private  war 
and  personal  revenge.  It  was  the  same,  too,  with  the  border 
land  of  England  and  Scotland,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
common  authority,  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  both  sides, 
remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism  for  centuries  after  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  reposing  in  peace  and  security  under 
equal  laws.  There,  too,  and  in  the  Highlands  down  to  an  even 
later  date,  as  in  primitive  society,  raiding  and  counter-raiding 
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were  the  serious  occupation  of  life,  might  was  the  only  right, 
and  human  life  was  of  as  little  account  as  that  of  the  cattle 
which  they  drove  to  and  fro  in  their  midnight  excursions. 
And  there,  also,  this  condition  of  things  continued  unchanged 
until  the  Crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  one 
person ;  and  so,  the  conditions  of  all  alike  being  equalized  by 
coming  under  a  common  authority,  all  alike  found  it  expedient 
to  settle  their  differences  by  the  peaceful  forms  of  law.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  the  same  midnight  marauding  is  a  constant 
occurrence  on  the  border-land  of  India  and  Afghanistan,  and, 
indeed,  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  as  no  common 
authority  is  likely  soon  to  arise  to  put  it  down. 

In  endeavouring  thus  to  show  how  Justice  and  Morality  have 
been  rendered  more  precise  and  equable  in  the  onward  progress 
of  Civilization,  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  I  have 
assumed,  hypothetically,  and  for  sake  of  simplicity,  that  society 
has  been  of  one  homogeneous  texture  throughout.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
recorded  history,  society  has  been  broken  up  into  *  classes, 
separated  by  dividing  lines  as  distinct  almost  as  those  which 
separate  nation  from  nation.  In  Europe  this  was  the  result  of 
conquest ;  the  barbarian  chieftains  who  over-ran  the  Roman 
Empire  forming  among  themselves  an  aristocracy  resting  on 
material  power,  and  degrading  the  old  inhabitants  to  a  con 
dition  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary, 
the  division  of  society  into  Castes  was  founded  on  the 
despotism  of  the  priestly  class ;  whose  influence,  again,  rested 
not  directly  on  material  power,  but  rather  on  a  social  power 
concentrated  by  a  religious  belief,  more  potent  than  arms  of 
steel.  The  consequence,  as  we  know,  was  that  between  these 
various  '  classes '  there  was  no  equality  of  rights,  privileges,  or 
duties.  What  was  virtue  in  the  one  class  was  not  virtue  in  the 
other.  The  moral  code  of  the  Brahmin  was  not  that  of  the 
Sudra ;  of  the  lord,  that  of  the  serf ;  of  the  master,  that  of  the 
slave.  The  drunkenness  that  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Spartan, 
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was  not  so  to  the  Helot.  The  '  point  of  honour '  which  was 
essential  to  the  '  gentleman,'  was  not  essential  to  the  peasant ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vulgar  honesty  demanded  of  the 
serf  was  despised  by  the  lord.  The  life  of  a  baron  or  bishop 
was  assessed  at  a  different  figure  from  that  of  the  vassal  or  serf. 
The  Brahmin  considered  his  own  life  worth  that  of  twenty 
Hindoos.  Extortion,  murder,  adultery,  and  theft  were  crimes 
when  perpetrated  on  one  another  by  members  of  the  same 
class,  but  peccadilloes  when  perpetrated  by  the  superior 
classes  on  the  inferior.  Even  when  at  last  a  practical  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges  was  established  between  the  different 
classes,  the  emperor  or  king  still  had  his  special  exemptions. 
He  could  do  no  wrong,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  could  kill,  debauch,  imprison,  and  confiscate,  with 
impunity,  and  at  his  own  sweet  will.  Even  in  America,  where 
there  is  a  broad  and  general  equality,  the  line  is  still  drawn 
between  the  whites  and  the  weak  or  servile  sections  of  the  com 
munity — the  negroes,  half-castes,  and  Indians.  But  what  I 
have  specially  to  point  out  here  is,  that  the  gradual  extension 
of  justice,  until  in  the  most  favoured  nations  it  has  swept  away 
in  a  large  degree  all  these  barriers  of  class  distinction,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  equalization  of  the  material  and 
social  conditions.  In  the  East,  of  course,  there  is  as  yet  no 
approach  to  equality,  either  in  the  material  or  social  conditions 
of  the  various  classes ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  old  regime 
remains  practically  unchanged  from  what  it  was  centuries  ago. 
In  Europe  and  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  gradual  approach 
to  equality  of  power  between  the  upper  and  lower  orders,  as 
bodies,  brought  about,  first,  personal  liberty,  and  then  political 
equality  ;  and  now  nothing  remains  but  that  social  inequality, 
which  we  should  know  a  priori  must  always  more  or  less  exist 
so  long  as  there  is  any  tangible  inequality  between  individuals 
in  material  and  intellectual  power. 

As  the  first  great  characteristic  of  advancing  civilization — 
— the   diffusion  and  extension  of  equal  justice,  equal   rights, 
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equal  privileges,  equal  opportunities,  from  man  to  man,  from 
class  to  class,  from  people  to  people — is  rendered  possible  by 
the  gradual  equalization  of  the  material  and  social  conditions ; 
so  the  second  great  movement  that  characterizes  it,  viz.,  the 
ascension  of  men's  ideals  from  brute  force,  upwards  to  the 
coronation  of  intellect  and  virtue,  is  made  possible  only  by  the 
very  same  means,  viz.,  the  successive  equalization  of  the 
material  and  social  conditions  on  higher  and  higher  planes. 

We  have  already  seen  in  a  general  way  how  Justice  was 
rendered  more  precise  and  equable,  more  scientific  and 
impersonal,  between  the  members  of  the  same  community ;  and 
we  have  good  ground  for  believing  that  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  its  administration  was  arrived  at,  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  world's  history.  We  should,  perhaps  have 
expected  that  the  rise  in  men's  ideals  would  have  culminated 
with  equal  rapidity.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Law,  order, 
justice,  the  respect  for  reason  and  for  moral  claims,  were 
recognized  between  the  individuals  composing  the  same  com 
munity  or  people  long  before  they  were  recognized  between  the 
different  communities  or  peoples.  The  antagonism  of  races  and 
religions,  the  indeterminateness  of  areas  and  boundaries,  abso 
lutely  necessitated  ages  of  confused  strife  before  such  a  balance  of 
power  could  be  arrived  at  as  would  afford  time  for  peace  to  give 
stability  and  definiteness  to  landmarks,  and  the  force  of  right 
to  old  prescription  and  custom.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  law  of  might  continued  to  be  the  arbiter  between  contending 
nations,  long  after  the  law  of  right  had  firmly  established  itself 
between  the  individuals  composing  these  nations.  And  as 
men's  ideals  and  ambitions  are  bred  of  national  necessities,  the 
ideal  of  physical  strength  and  military  power  dominated  the 
world  long  after  civilization  had  reached  the  point  where  such 
an  ideal  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  disappear.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  when  men  wandered  about  as  separate 
families,  with  no  weapons  but  the  rudest,  physical  strength  and 
courage  were  the  most  essential  qualities  for  self-preservation, 
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and  were,  in  consequence,  admired  more  than  aught  else ;  as 
may  be  seen  even  at  the  present  day  among  the  savage  races. 
As  these  families  became  united  into  tribes  and  peoples, 
powers  of  combination,  of  organization,  and  of  foresight, 
became  necessary  in  addition ;  and  hence  more  or  less  of  these 
qualities  were  indispensable  in  the  popular  heroes,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Homeric  poems.  As  time  went  on,  and  the  growth 
and  complexity  of  society  necessitated  the  division  of  labour,  war 
became  a  separate  profession,  and  the  military  class,  except  in  the 
East  and  for  special  reasons,  more  or  less  subordinated  all  other 
classes  of  the  community  to  itself.  The  serf,  the  peasant,  the 
tradesman,  the  artisan,  all  more  or  less  existed  for  its  con 
venience  and  aggrandizement.  But  from  the  time  that 
gunpowder  was  invented,  fire-arms  became  accessible  to  all; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  physically  weak  were  put  on  a 
practical  equality  with  the  physically  strong.  Physical  strength 
could  no  longer  be  made  a  ground  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  although  military  power  still  remained  the 
supreme  object  of  ambition,  personal  prowess,  as  such,  from 
that  time  onwards  ceased  to  be  the  main  ideal  of  man.  For  it 
is  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  no  thing  can  be  made  an  ideal 
and  object  of  ambition  to  men,  unless  it  affords  them  a  ground 
of  distinction  and  inequality.  In  eating,  drinking,  walking, 
reading,  the  multiplication-table,  and  the  like,  men  can  practi 
cally  attain  to  an  equal  degree  of  excellence.  These  accom 
plishments  afford  no  point  of  distinction,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  made  an  ideal  or  aim  of  life.  In  the  same  way,  so  long  as 
men  were  physically  unequal,  physical  strength  offered  a  chance 
of  distinction,  and  so  could  be  erected  into  an  ideal ;  but  when 
fire-arms  practically  equalized  the  weak  and  the  strong,  these 
distinctions  became  unimportant,  and  so  dropped  out  of  the 
line  of  men's  serious  ambitions ;  surviving,  as  so  many  things 
once  useful  have  done,  as  sport  or  ornament  merely.  Personal 
prowess,  then,  having  ceased  to  be  men's  ideal,  rank  and  title 
following  close  behind,  stepped  into  its  place.  Military 
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prestige,  state-craft,  and  diplomacy  were  still  the  most  indis 
pensable  concerns  of  nations,  and  therefore  the  most  serious 
objects  of  aspiration ;  and  rank  and  title  being  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  these  high  offices,  furnished  precisely  that 
point  of  tangible  inequality  so  necessary  to  draw  on  men's 
ambition,  that  point  of  distinction  and  exclusion  not  to  be 
found  in  those  pure  intellectual  and  moral  powers  which  any 
cowherd  might  possess.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  up 
to  the  present  day  in  the  old  feudal  countries  of  Europe,  this 
distinction  of  rank,  founded  on  inequalities  of  birth  and  fortune, 
fostered  by  sovereigns  and  courts,  and  accepted  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  all  humility,  is  the  main  ingredient  in 
those  composite  qualities  which  now  go  to  make  up  men's  ideal. 
And  when  rank  and  title,  too,  shall  give  w^ay  to  something 
higher,  as  physical  prowess  did  before  them,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  nobility  themselves  will  renounce  such  claims.  OIL 
the  contrary,  such  is  the  baseness  of  the  human  mind,  that  there 
is  no  distinction,  however  impertinent,  frivolous,  or  obsolete, 
but  would  be  made  a  ground  of  superiority  to  all  time,  were 
there  power  to  enforce  it,  or  did  men  voluntarily  submit  to  it. 
But,  in  this  instance,  those  equalizing  agencies  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  levelled  so  many  past  distinctions,  are  again  at 
work,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  level  distinctions  of  rank  and 
birth  also.  Advancing  knowledge  and  the  diffusion  of  culture 
among  all  classes  are  gradually  equalizing  men's  social  condi 
tions  ;  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  arts  of  life,  and 
the  wealth  accruing  therefrom  in  industry,  merchandise,  mines, 
and  ships,  are  gradually  equalizing  their  material  conditions.. 
With  social  inequality  levelled  by  advancing  culture,  and 
material  inequality  by  advancing  wealth,  the  Aristocracy  will 
in  time  cease  to  be  the  ideal  they  have  in  all  old  countries  for 
so  many  ages  been.  In  the  younger  countries  of  the  world,, 
again,  as  in  America  and  the  Colonies,  where  these  inequalities 
of  birth  and  fortune  have  never  existed,  rank  and  title  have 
never  been  a  practical  living  ideal  among  the  great  body  of  the 
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people ;  money  rather,  together  with  those  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  that  are  involved  in  business,  trade,  and 
practical  affairs,  being  the  most  respected  and  admired.  And 
if  one  were  permitted  to  predict,  one  might  venture  to  affirm,, 
that  when  the  money  ideal  too  shall  cease,  and  higher  and 
purer  intellectual  and  moral  powers  than  those  involved  in 
trade  and  commerce  shall  become  the  ideal  of  men,  this,  too,, 
like  all  the  rest,  will  happen  when  existing  material  and  social 
conditions  shall  be  still  further  equalized;  directly  by  the 
practical  equalization  and  distribution  of  wealth  among  all 
classes,  so  that  its  possession  no  longer  affords  the  ground  of 
distinction  that  it  does  now ;  and  indirectly,  by  the  directness 
with  which  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  whether  for  approba 
tion  or  censure. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


STATICS. 

TTP  to  this  point  we  have  seen  that  the  Material  and  Social 
^  Conditions  of  the  world  are  the  immediate  and  determin 
ing  factors  in  progress  and  civilization,  and  must  be  equalized, 
before,  at  any  given  stage,  a  further  advance  is  possible.  But 
as  the  object  of  this  section  of  the  work  is  to  show,  not  the 
part  played  by  one  factor  only,  but  by  all  the  leading  factors,  I 
shall  now  return  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  separate  influence 
of  each,  in  order  the  better  to  see  how  they  work  in  combina 
tion.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  merely  summarize  the  results 
arrived  at  in  preceding  chapters,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
chapters  themselves  for  a  more  detailed  exposition. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  factors  in  Civilization  may  be 
classed  under  four  great  heads,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
I  have  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Religion. 

2.  Material  and  Social  Conditions. 

3.  Religion  in  its  character  as  Philosophy. 

4.  Science — Physical  and  Mental. 

And  first,  as  to  the  effect  of  Religion.  In  a  former  chapter 
we  saw  that  the  true  sphere  of  Religion  was  to  harmonize  the 
mind  of  man,  by  giving  satisfaction  to  the  cravings  of  the 
intellect,  heart,  and  imagination,  at  every  stage  of  his  advance 
ment.  We  saw  that  it  satisfied  the  longing  of  the  intellect  to 
solve  the  problem  of  human  existence  and  destiny,  by  giving  to 
each  nation  or  people,  according  to  its  stage  of  culture,  a 
satisfactory  answer  as  to  the  Cause  of  the  world,  and  its  relation 
to  that  Cause.  We  saw  that  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  moral 
and  emotional  nature,  by  holding  out  an  ideal  world,  here  or 
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elsewhere,  in  which  every  impulse  and  longing,  every  aspiration 
of  the  heart  and  soul,  should  have  full  and  complete  realization. 
To  the  longing  for  life  and  dread  of  annihilation,  it  held  out  a 
personal  immortality  ;  to  the  desire  for  sensuous  gratification,  a 
heaven  of  rich  and  various  joys — of  gardens  and  fruits,  music 
and  maidens,  feasting,  poetry,  and  song  ;  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
a  world  of  high  and  sweet  converse  with  the  good  and  the 
blest,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  down 
trodden  and  oppressed  of  all  ages^  it  opened  up  an  ideal  world 
of  justice  and  freedom,  where  there  should  be  no  whips,  no 
slaves,  no  masters,  no  war,  no  misery,  no  want,  no  subserviency 
— that  ideal  world  of  justice,  goodness,  love,  peace,  elevation 
and  expansion  of  mind  and  heart,  on  which  the  mind  loves  to 
dwell  for  consolation  and  rest  amidst  the  hardships  of  the 
actual  world.  We  saw,  also,  that  it  enabled  men  to  work,  by 
giving  them  a  sense  of  security  and  reliance — the  sense  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  who  would  lead  them  in  the 
right  path,  in  a  world  where,  as  little  was  known,  all  things 
must  wear  a  hostile  or  threatening  aspect.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Eeligion,  like  a  father  fitting  out  his  son  for  school  and  college, 
equips  man  with  those  necessities  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
without  which  he  would  be  unable  to  confront  the  tough 
world,  and  do  the  work  to  which  he  is  appointed.  It  furnishes 
him  with  a  philosophy  of  things,  at  a  time  when,  from  im 
perfect  knowledge,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  see 
through  them  for  himself;  it  gives  a  complete  and  full  pro 
spective  satisfaction  to  those  longings  and  aspirations  which 
can  find  but  incomplete  satisfaction  in  this  world ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  the  thin 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  this  mortal  life,  gives  him  faith,  and 
security,  and  rest.  In  a  word,  it  satisfies  the  higher  necessities 
of  man's  nature,  and  so  leaves  him  free  to  cope  with  those 
enterprises  and  labours  which  confront  him  in  his  passage 
through  Time. 

The    second  great  factor  in  Civilization  is  what  we  have 
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called  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions.  We  have  already 
seen  that  these  conditions  are  the  controlling  factors  in  civiliza 
tion  ;  and  that,  until  they  are  equalized,  the  civilization  reached 
at  any  given  point  cannot  further  advance.  I  have  now  only 
to  remark  (what  indeed  has  been  already  so  abundantly  shown) 
that  these  conditions  are  the  immediate  causes  of  those  moral 
relationships  existing  between  man  and  man,  which  are  the 
finest  criteria,  perhaps,  of  the  stage  which  civilization  has 
reached  in  any  given  country.  The  material  conditions  give 
rise  to  the  political ;  the  material  and  political,  to  the  social ; 
the  material,  political,  and  social,  to  the  moral.  Climate,  soil, 
population,  and  race,  are  the  material  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  the  earliest  inequalities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  and  people 
and  people.  The  antagonism  of  these  tribes,  and  the  necessi 
ties  of  aggrandizement  or  self-defence,  give  rise  to  the  earliest 
material  and  political  inequalities  within  the  tribe — the  division 
of  function  and  power  between  the  chief  and  his  followers. 
Conquest,  and  the  incorporation  of  subjugated  tribes,  give  rise 
to  still  further  material  and  political  inequalities  ;  as  shown  in 
the  hierarchy  of  emperors,  kings,  nobility,  burgesses,  menials, 
and  slaves.  These  inequalities  of  material  and  political  power 
give  rise  directly  to  those  inequalities  of  social  power  embodied 
in  such  categories  and  distinctions  as  high  and  low  born, 
cultured  and  uncultured,  educated  and  illiterate,  refined  and 
vulgar.  And  out  of  these  Social  inequalities,  in  turn,  have 
arisen,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  those  moral 
inequalities  of  rights,  privileges,  duties,  and  obligations,  which 
it  is  the  end  of  civilization  to  remove.  But  besides  being  the 
immediate  causes  of  those  moral  relationships  that  exist 
between  man  and  man,  the  material  and  social  conditions  give 
rise  to  those  ideals  of  excellence  which  so  distinguish  nations 
at  different  stages  of  their  progress.  These  conditions,  as  we 
have  seen,  directly  determine  whether  glory,  patriotism,  liberty, 
loyalty,  luxury,  wealth,  or  learning,  shall  be  the  supreme 
object  of  ambition  or  desire  ;  and  whether  personal  prowess, 
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military  heroism,  rank,  birth,  business  sagacity,  or  the  purer 
and  higher  forms  of  mental  activity,  shall  be  the  qualities  and 
attributes  most  emulated,  esteemed,  and  admired. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  great  factor  in  Civilization,  viz., 
Religion,  in  its  character  as  Philosophy. 

The  true  sphere  and  function  of  Religion  is  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  affect  men's  actions,  but  to  give  rest  and  harmony  to 
their  minds.  But  the  religions  of  the  Past  have  all  contained 
within  them  philosophies  of  the  world  around  ;  and  it  is  these 
philosophies  which  have  incited  men  to  action,  and  played  a 
definite  part  in  civilization.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
one  of  the  great  mental  laws  on  which  all  religions  are  con 
structed  is  the  law  that,  when  natural  causes  are  unknown, 
events  are  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  wills  like  our 
own ;  and  further,  that  it  is  this  law  which  has  not  only  necessi 
tated  the  passage  of  the  religions  of  the  Past  through  the 
successive  stages  of  Animism,  Fetishism,  Polytheism,  and 
Monotheism,  but  which  still  necessitates  that  the  world  as  a 
ivhole  (if  not  the  relations  of  the  parts,  which  Science  claims  as 
her  own  exclusive  field)  shall  be  referred  to  some  Supreme 
Intelligence — however  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  it  may  be  to 
realise  the  idea  in  thought.  I  have  now  still  further  to  remark, 
that  this  same  law  not  only  offered  an  explanation  of  the  world 
in  general,  but  also  of  those  particular  events  and  occurrences 
in  the  world  around,  which  Science  was  unable  at  the  time  to 
explain.  In  a  word,  it  was  this  law  that  necessitated  that  when 
the  scientific  cause  of  a  phenomenon  or  event  was  not  forth 
coming,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  some  will  or  deity ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  a  religious  cause.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  Religion 
•came  to  include  within  itself  a  Philosophy,  and  set  itself  up  not 
only  to  harmonize  the  minds,  but  to  guide  the  actions  of  men. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  some  calamity — as  a  pestilence,  a 
famine,  or  an  earthquake — falls  unexpectedly  on  a  community 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  scientific  culture  to  be  able  to  dis 
cover  its  natural  cause.  By  the  law  of  the  human  mind  above 
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referred  to,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  some  will  like 
their  ^own;  and,  most  naturally,  to  the  anger  or  malevolence 
of  some  offended  deity.  And,  as  that  anger  can  only  be 
figured  as  arising  either  from  the  neglect  of  some  of  the 
ordinances  instituted  to  do  him  honour;  from  jealousy  of  rival 
gods  who  have  stolen  the  people's  worship ;  or  from  the  devil 
having  been  allowed  to  have  too  much  his  own  way;  it  is 
evident  that  the  only  way  of  removing  the  effect,  viz.,  the 
calamity,  was  by  operating  on  the  cause — viz.,  the  offended 
deity.  The  most  natural  way  of  doing  this  was  precisely  what 
we  know  was  done,  viz.,  to  appease  and  propitiate  the  deity  by 
more  liberal  offerings,  prayers,  sacrifices,  expiations,  by  more 
frequent  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  religion,  by  making 
war  on  the  peoples  worshipping  rival  gods,  and  by  the  more 
active  harrying  of  the  devil  in  the  persons  of  old  witches, 
sorcerers,  and  the  like.  And  thus  it  was,  that  Religion,  in  its 
temporary  character  as  Philosophy,  gave  rise  to  those  religious 
wars  and  heresy-huntings,  those  witch-burnings  and  Inquisi 
tions,  which  have  stained  the  religions  of  the  Past  and  disgraced 
the  civilization  of  the  world.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will 
convince  us  that  Eeligion  must  cease  in  the  future  to  contain 
within  itself  a  Philosophy  of  the  world  of  phenomena ;  and,  in 
consequence,  must  cease  to  produce  those  unfortunate  and 
lamentable  results  which  have  flowed  from  it  in  the  Past.  For 
as  religious  causes  were  only  wanted  to  eke  out  scientific 
causes  not  yet  discovered,  it  is  clear  that  when  science  shall 
cover  the  whole  field  of  phenomena  with  its  own  explanations, 
religious  causes  will  no  longer  be  required;  and  the  actions 
which  we  saw  to  have  formerly  flowed  from  the  belief  in  these 
causes  must  cease.  That  part  of  Religion  which  was  formerly 
Philosophy  will  pass  over  to  Science  as  its  proper  domain,  and 
so  leave  to  Religion  only  her  true  and  perennial  function  of 
harmonizing  the  mind. 

Such  have  been  the  incidental  and  deplorable  (but  neverthe 
less  strictly  logical)  effects  of   Religion   in   its   character  of 
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Philosophy,  when  acting  on  the  ordinary  nature  and  passions 
of  men.     If  it  be  asked  what  has  been  its  proper  and  steady 
function,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show,  that  it  has  been  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  reached  at  any  given  point,  to  support  the 
existing  regime  and  the  authority  of  the  powers  that  be.     Now, 
this  will  not  only  prove  to  have  been  the  case  historically,  but 
is  precisely  what,  from  a  variety  of  purely  a  priori  considera 
tions,  we  should  have  expected.     For  Eeligion,  although  it  has 
really  been  the  effect  and  result  of  human  thought  and  culture, 
nevertheless  always  laid  claim  to  a  supernatural  origin — to  be 
received   by  man   as  a  revelation   imposed   from   above.     Its 
decisions,  in  consequence,  must  always  have  had  that  absolute 
and  final  character  befitting  their  unimpeachable   authority ; 
and  hence,  as  it  has  grown  at  bottom  out  of  the  same  root,  it 
has  naturally  consecrated  the  successive  temporal  regimes  with 
which  it  has  been  bound  up.     It  may  therefore  truly  be  said  to 
be  the  great  conservative  factor — the  great  negative  pole — in 
civilization.    That  this  must  be  the  case  will  be  seen  on  still  other 
a  priori  grounds.    Eeligion,  in  its  character  of  Philosophy,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  complement  of  Science.    When  Science  could 
explain  little,  it  had  to  explain  much ;  when  Science  came  to 
explain  more,  it  had  to  explain  less;  and  now  that  Science 
explains  almost   everything,  there  is   little   or   nothing  for  it 
to   do.     And  hence,   if  in  civilization,    Science   is   the  active 
the  reforming  factor,  we  should  expect  to  find   Religion   the 
supplementary  and  conservative  factor.     And   so,   indeed,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be,   if    we    take    a    glance   through   History; 
where  we  shall  see  that  it  has  initiated  nothing  new,  nothing 
positive,  but  has  served  merely  to  secure,  conserve,  and  make 
permanent  what   has   already    been    brought   about   by  other 
and  more  positive  agencies.     When,  for  example,  the  circum 
stances  of  savage  life  made  it  necessary  that  wandering  tribes 
should  be  united  under  a  Chief,   and   military   subordination 
became   necessary    to    the    defence,    and    even    existence    of 
these   tribes ;    Religion,   in    its    rude    and    primitive   forms. 
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consecrated  his  authority,  enjoined  military  obedience,  and 
punished  insubordination.  When  separate  tribes  became 
united  by  conquest  into  nations  and  kingdoms,  it  consecrated 
the  King.  When  the  religious  and  social  relations  between 
these  peoples  became  so  complex  as  to  render  necessary  a 
common  code  of  morality,  Religion  consecrated  that  code, 
and  gave  it  permanence  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Ten  Command 
ments.  When  Society  constituted  itself  on  a  hierarchy  of 
castes,  as  in  the  East,  it  was  Religion  that  consecrated  the 
system  and  still  perpetuates  it.  It  consecrated,  too,  the  old 
Roman  constitution ;  and,  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  it 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  leading  families,  by  the  familiar 
fiction  of  their  being  descended  from  the  gods.  In  the  same 
way,  it  afterwards  consecrated  the  Emperors.  St.  Paul  struck 
the  key-note  when,  in  the  name  of  Religion,  he  counselled 
men  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  Powers  that  be.  The  Papacy 
upheld  the  Feudal  Regime  in  Europe.  The  English  Church 
first  consecrated  the  King  and  upheld  his  divine  right ;  then 
when  the  Revolution  of  '88  threw  the  balance  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  Religion  upheld  their  political 
authority,  and,  indeed,  still  continues  to  uphold  both  their 
political  and  social  privileges.  That  the  part  played  in 
civilization  by  Religion  in  its  character  of  Philosophy,  is  to 
consecrate  the  existing  Authority,  and  to  maintain  the  existing 
Regime,  may  be  perhaps  even  better  seen  in  those  apparent 
exceptions,  which,  after  all,  only  prove  the  rule.  For  you 
will  observe  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  religion  has 
consecrated  or  abetted  revolution,  it  has  always  been  a  religion 
that  was  itself  in  revolt  against  the  established  religion. 
When  the  early  Christians  refused  to  fight  in  the  legions  of 
the  Roman  imperial  army,  it  was  because  the  Empire  was 
bound  up  with  that  system  of  Paganism  against  which  they 
themselves  were  in  revolt.  But,  from  the  time  that  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  the  Christians  were  the 
first  to  uphold  the  sacredness  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  foremost 
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to  defend  the  Empire  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
Puritanism  first  revolted  against  the  established  Church,  and 
then  against  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  sanctioned  his 
execution.  It  was  because  Presbyterianism  first  defied  the 
Episcopal  authority,  that  it  afterwards  abetted  the  people 
in  their  defiance  of  the  Civil  power.  The  history  of  Dissent  in 
England  has  been  a  record  of  antagonism,  first  to  the  Church, 
and  then  to  that  conservative  and  aristocratic  regime  with 
which  it  is  in  close  alliance.  The  same  Church  which 
denounced  slavery  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  upheld 
it  in  the  Southern.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  still 
hostile  to  the  Republic  in  France,  it  is  not  only  because  it 
believes  the  Republic  to  be  agnostic  or  atheistic  in  tendency, 
but  because  it  believes  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  regime;  and  also  because  France  has  cut  herself 
off  from  those  old  feudal  monarchies  which  the  Church  has 
always  upheld.  It  is  significant  to  find,  however,  that  it  has 
not  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Republic  in  America. 
Once  let  the  chances  of  a  Monarchy  in  France  recede  to  the 
vanishing  point,  or  the  progress  of  the  world  establish 
republican  forms  of  government  in  the  leading  European 
States,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Church 
would  as  stoutly  uphold  these  republican  forms,  as  it  had 
once  upheld  their  monarchical  predecessors. 

The  fourth  and  last  great  factor  in  Civilization  is  Science. 

With  Religion  proper,  to  give  that  harmony  to  the  mind 
of  man  at  each  and  every  stage  of  civilization,  without  which 
he  would  be  torn  in  twain,  and  paralysed  for  any  prolonged 
or  useful  activity ;  with  Material  and  Social  Conditions,  as 
the  roots  out  of  which  the  civilization  of  any  given  period 
immediately  arises ;  with  Religion,  in  its  character  as  Philosophy, 
to  secure  and  consolidate  the  civilization  reached,  and  prevent 
it  from  retrogading;  we  have  now  to  seek  for  the  impelling 
factor — the  factor  that  pushes  on  the  whole  from  stage  to 
stage.  In  the  following  remarks,  it  will  be  my  object  to  show 
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that  this  factor  is  Science,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term ; 
and  that  it  impels  civilization  onwards  by  a  two-fold  action — 
by  altering  and  ameliorating  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions 
from  lelow,  at  the  same  time  that  it  breaks  down  the  successive 
Religious  Philosophies  which  restrain  it  from  above. 

So  universally  recognised,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  Science 
in  altering  and  improving  the  material  and  social  conditions  of 
men,  that  to  enter  into  details  would  be  a  work  of  super 
erogation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  and  through  its  applica 
tion  to  the  industrial  arts,  it  has  given  to  civilized  man  ah1  those 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  appliances  which  distinguish  him 
from  the  savage ;  those  labour-saving  inventions  which  have 
thrown  the  emphasis  of  his  energies  from  physical  labour  to 
more  and  more  complicated  forms  of  intellectual  activity; 
which,  in  a  word,  have  spared  his  muscles  and  exercised  his 
brains ;  and  which  one  day  must  largely  supersede  that 
monotonous  and  degrading  bodily  labour  which  imbrutes  Man 
and  fixes  a  fatal  bar  to  his  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Science,  too,  it  is  that  has  given  to  modern  nations  those 
implements  of  war — those  engines,  guns,  torpedoes,  and 
weapons  of  precision — which  now  enable  the  weakest  of 
civilized  powers  to  rest  in  security  against  the  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  those  barbarian  invasions  which  wrecked  the 
civilizations  of  the  ancient  world.  And  lastly,  it  is  Science 
which,  by  the  variety  of  professions,  trades,  and  occupations 
it  has  called  into  being  (and  by  the  wide  variety  of  disposition, 
manners,  and  culture  to  which  this  variety  of  occupation  has 
given  rise)  has,  by  the  many  sides  of  the  mind  it  has 
stimulated  into  activity,  given  that  finer  culture,  delicacy, 
and  refinement  of  mind  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of 
great  commercial  and  industrial  centres  from  the  dull  and 
torpid  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts. 

But  not  only  has  Science  been  the  main  agent  in  altering 
and  improving  those  material  and  social  conditions  out  of 
which  civilization  arises ;  it  has  also  been  the  main  agent  in 
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equalizing  these  conditions,  and  so  rendering  possible  a  further 
advance.  It  was  the  discoveries  of  Science  that  rendered 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  possible;  the  invention  of  gun 
powder,  in  turn,  put  man  and  man  practically  on  a  footing 
of  physical  equality;  and  this  physical  equality  was  the 
main  agent  in  abolishing  the  condition  of  serfdom  in  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  had  previously  lain,  and  in  raising 
men's  ideal  above  that  low  level  of  mere  physical  force,  which 
characterizes  the  lower  civilizations.  It  was  discoveries  in 
Science,  too,  that  lay  at  the  root  of  those  great  inventions 
of  the  steam-engine  and  telegraph,  which,  by  the  facilities 
they  afford  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  knowledge,  are 
gradually  bringing  the  remotest  districts  to  a  practical  equality 
of  intelligence — political,  moral,  and  social — with  the  great 
literary,  scientific,  and  political  centres;  and  which,  by 
bringing  up  to  the  general  level  that  dead  weight  of  degraded 
and  half -brutal  serfdom  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  Europe  a  few  centuries  ago  lay,  will  prepare  the  way  for 
a  further  general  advance. 

But  Science  has  pushed  forward  civilization,  not  only 
positively,  by  ameliorating  the  material  and  social  conditions 
on  which  it  is  immediately  dependent,  but  negatively,  by 
breaking  down  those  successive  religions,  which,  in  their 
character  of  philosophies,  have  upheld  the  existing  order  of 
things  at  every  stage,  and  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would, 
from  their  claims  to  absolute  authority,  have  perpetuated  this 
order  to  all  time.  In  a  former  chapter  we  saw  that  Science 
was  the  great  agent  in  determining  the  widest  general  phases 
through  which  the  religions  of  the  \vorld  have  passed — the 
successive  stages  of  Animism,  Fetishism,  Polytheism,  and 
Monotheism.  We  saw  that  among  the  lowest  savages,  where 
the  natural  causes  of  all  but  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  were 
unknown,  any  event  a  little  unusual,  in  time,  place,  or  occasion, 
was  referred  to  the  will  of  some  spirit ;  and  almost  every  tree, 
stone,  or  animal,  with  any  peculiarity,  was  worshipped  as  the 
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abode  of  some  spiritual  power.  As  more  and  more  of  these 
phenomena  were  seen  to  exhibit  some  order  and  regularity  in 
their  occurrence,  the  number  of  deities  required  became  less ; 
and  those  that  remained,  of  necessity  became  more  remote,  and 
less  capricious ;  and  so  we  had  Polytheism.  As  time  went  on, 
and  Science  discovered  a  still  greater  connexion  and  inter 
dependence  among  the  phenomena,  it  became  more  and  more 
incredible  that  these  innumerable  polytheistic  deities  should 
have  distinct  and  independent  existences  and  jurisdictions;  and 
so  the  deities  were  cut  down  at  last  to  two  major  ones — God 
and  the  Devil — each  of  whom,  however,  had  various  minor  and 
subordinate  instruments — spirits,  demons,  and  the  like — to 
account  for  the  smaller  phenomena  not  otherwise  explainable. 
And  now  that  Science  has  shown  that  so  much  that  was 
formerly  considered  evil  is  really  good,  and,  through  the 
industrial  arts,  has  converted  so  many  natural  agents  that  were 
once  evils  into  benefits ;  now  that  the  old  idea  of  Man  being 
naturally  wicked  and  made  good  only  by  grace,  is  giving  place 
to  the  new  idea  that  he  is  naturally  good,  but  made  bad  by 
circumstances,  the  old  idea  of  the  Devil,  with  his  minor 
spirits  of  darkness,  has  faded  away  into  invisibility,  and  has 
left  one  Supreme  Intelligence  alone  as  the  Cause  of  all  things. 
And  thus  Science,  by  explaining  more  and  more  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  by  natural  laws,  left  less  and  less  for 
Religion ;  and  in  consequence  fewer  and  fewer  deities  were 
required,  until  at  last  one  Supreme  Being  alone  is  demanded  as 
the  cause  and  reason  of  the  whole. 

That  Science  has  advanced  civilization  by  breaking  down 
those  religious  philosophies  which  have  kept  society  stationary, 
will  be  still  further  apparent  on  an  examination  of  those 
Eastern  civilizations  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  day. 

If  Science,  as  we  have  contended,  is  the  ultimate  and  essen 
tial  motive  power  in  civilization,  it  will  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  without  Science  there  could  have  been  no  great  civiliza 
tions.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  At  any  rate,  all 
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the  outward  and  imposing  marks  of  civilization  may  be  had 
with  but  comparatively  little  science.  You  may  have  immense 
and  splendid  armies,  like  Xerxes  and  Darius,  mighty  empires 
and  cities,  legions  of  vassals  and  slaves,  and  all  with  but  little 
scientific  knowledge  proper;  provided  only  you  have  vast 
populations  of  men,  food  abundant  and  cheap,  and  leaders 
possessed  of  those  military  and  administrative  talents  which, 
in  early  societies,  require  rather  quick  parts  and  natural 
ingenuity  than  any  special  scientific  attainments.  You  may 
have  magnificent  and  imposing  temples,  gorgeous  palaces  and 
monuments,  with  little  more  scientific  knowledge  than  is 
involved  in  the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics ;  provided  only  you 
have  plenty  of  men  at  command,  plenty  of  food  with  which  to 
support  them,  and  plenty  of  natural  materials  on  which  to 
employ  them.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  still  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  were  the  result  of  the  labours  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  slaves  working  for  long  years ;  the  only  science 
involved  in  their  construction  being  such  laws  of  physics,  as  by 
their  application  to  the  mechanical  arts,  gave  the  power  neces 
sary  to  bring  those  colossal  stones  from  a  distance,  and  to  lift 
them  into  their  places.  But  if  civilizations  so  imposing  have 
arisen  on  so  slender  a  basis  of  science,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
find  that,  at  the  best,  they  were  hollow  and  showy,  rather  than 
solid  and  substantial.  The  mighty  monarchies  of  the  East — 
the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian — may  be  justly  said  to 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and  in  a  night  to 
have  passed  away.  Like  the  visions  of  a  distempered  midnight 
dream,  they  chased  one  another  into  extinction,  and  were  seen 
no  more.  Others  again,  as  India  and  China,  which  were  pro 
tected  by  their  very  remoteness  from  contact  with  those 
European  influences  which  have  done  so  much  to  change  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  the  West  of  Asia  and  North  of  Africa, 
have  continued  to  exist  down  to  our  own  time  in  a  stationary 
and  stagnant  condition. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  it  was  the  very  same 
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material  and  physical  conditions  which  made  these  early 
civilizations  so  imposing,  that  were  the  cause  of  that  want  of 
science  which  made  them  so  stagnant,  hollow,  or  transitory. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  love  of  abstract  truth,  for  its 
own  sake,  is  very  weak  among  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
It  is  only  when  his  necessities,  his  hopes,  fears,  and  unsatisfied 
/  desires,  impel  him,  that  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  search 
into  things  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  nature  and  laws. 
And  it  is  in  these  efforts  made  to  satisfy  his  desires,  to  get 
food  for  himself  out  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  clothes  and  warmth 
in  ungenial  climates,  that  he  gets  his  first  rude  and  empirical 
knowledge  of  these  laws.  Observation  and  love  of  truth 
gradually  co-operate  with  unsatisfied  desire  to  still  further  add 
to  this  stock  of  positive  knowledge,  until,  among  the  higher 
civilizations,  the  memory  of  what  Science  has  done  for 
humanity,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  fresh  discovery,  gradually 
develop  a  class  of  men  who  are  interested  in  truth  on  its  own 
account,  and  who  set  themselves  apart  with  conscious  purpose 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  Nature.  But  in  countries  like  the 
East  in  primitive  times,  where  life  could  be  supported  on  a 
little  rice,  and  where  men  had  only  to  open  their  mouths,  and 
dates  and  other  nourishing  fruits  would  fall  into  them,  these 
earliest  unsatisfied  bodily  desires  which  are  necessary  to 
initiate  Science  and  to  keep  it  alive,  were  not  forthcoming ; 
and  Science,  accordingly,  made  no  progress.  Even  when 
population  began  to  press  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  there 
was  less  chance  of  these  early  civilizations  getting  their  desires 
satisfied  by  scientific  processes  for  saving  labour,  or  increasing 
the  supply  of  food,  than  by  migration,  war,  and  conquest.  And 
hence  it  is  that  Science  in  the  East  has  never  risen  above 
those  simple  mechanical  principles  necessary  for  common 
conveniences  and  comforts ;  the  making  of  weapons  ;  and  that 
empirical  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  arts,  essential  to 
minister  to  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  kings. 

It  is  this  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  Eastern 
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civilizations,  which  explains  their  most  important  character 
istics—notably  those  of  the  civilization  of  India — viz.,  the 
supremacy  of  the  priests,  the  institution  of  caste,  and  the 
stagnation  in  which  both  society  and  religion  so  long  have  lain. 
We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  scientific  cause  of  any 
phenomenon  is  unknown,  it  is  referred,  by  a  deep  law  of  the 
human  mind,  to  the  agency  of  some  supernatural  will,  that  is 
to  say,  to  a  religious  cause.  As  Religion  is  thus  the  comple 
ment  of  Science,  it  is  evident  that  in  those  stages  of  civilization 
where  scientific  explanations,  except  of  the  most  ordinary 
events,  are  not  to  be  had,  religious  explanations  must  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  human  interest  and  enquiry. 
Religion,  in  consequence,  must  have  a  greater  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  life  than  Science ;  and  the  priests,  who  deal 
with  religion,  greater  power  than  the  practical  men  and 
men  of  the  world,  who  deal  with  science  or  its  application 
to  the  arts.  But  from  the  time  that  Science  is  able  to 
explain  by  natural  laws  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  both 
of  Nature  and  of  human  life  (thus  leaving  little  for  religion  to 
explain),  the  practical  men — whether  kings,  statesmen,  or  men 
of  business  and  trade — who  can  then  control  the  ordinary 
objects  of  ambition,  take  the  supremacy  over  the  priests,  who 
can  control  only  the  occasional  issues  of  life,  or  its  closing 
scenes.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  India,  where  scientific  causes 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  (for  reasons  which  we  have  just 
given)  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  were  continually  falling 
within  the  range  and  jurisdiction  of  some  deity  or  other;  and 
the  priests  in  consequence  who,  through  their  access  to  these 
deities,  thus  indirectly  controlled  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
classes  alike,  gained  that  ascendency  which  they  have  maintained 
down  to  the  present  day.  And  just  as  among  those  wandering 
tribes,  where  food  is  precarious,  where  population  is  sparse, 
and  where  every  man  is  at  once  his  own  fisherman,  hunter,  and 
tent-maker,  the  want  of  science  gives  to  the  deities  a  small  and 
individual  character,  principally  that  of  ancestral  spirits,  and 
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to  the  wandering  medicine-man  and  soothsayer  who  dealt  with 
those  spirits,  the  great  authority  they  enjoyed  ;  so,  in  countries 
where  population  was  dense,  and  where  the  very  swarms  of 
human  beings  necessitated  organization  and  division  of  labour, 
the  deities  partook  of  the  vast  and  imposing  character  which 
marked  the  country  and  the  civilization ;  the  priests  became  a 
distinct  body  holding  the  supreme  power ;  and  society  assumed 
the  simplest  form  compatible  with  great  bulk  and  low  organi 
zation,  viz.,  the  'division  into  castes.  That  the  son  should 
follow  the  same  calling  as  his  father,  and  occupy  the  same 
position  in  the  social  hierarchy  from  generation  to  generation, 
was  due,  on  the  theoretical  side,  to  the  current  belief  in  the 
exact  and  absolute  transmission  of  hereditary  qualities  and 
aptitudes — a  belief,  by  the  way,  which  could  only  prevail  in  the 
absence  of  insight  into  the  great  complementary  and  com 
pensating  truth,  partly  scientific,  partly  spiritual,  viz.,  that  all 
men  alike  have  a  common  identity  of  nature,  and  that  each  is 
open  to  all  the  truths,  accomplishments,  and  powers  of  every 
other,  although  perhaps  in  a  greater  or  less  degree — on  the 
practical  side,  to  the  impossibility  in  early  societies  (in  the 
absence  of  any  machinery  for  co-ordinating  and  controlling 
such  vast  masses  of  men)  of  allowing  them  to  pass  indifferently 
from  one  calling  to  another,  especially  where  prejudices  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  of  eating  together  were  so  strong. 

With  Society  thus  set,  as  it  were,  and  consolidated  into  castes 
(for  the  above  or  other  reasons),  before  Science  had  made  any 
progress  except  of  the  most  empirical  kind,  and  with  the  priests 
at  the  top,  what  could  happen  but  that  it  should  remain 
fossilized  for  all  time,  if  not  interfered  with  from  without  ? 
With  Religion  to  consecrate  the  social  regime  with  which  she 
was  bound  up ;  with  gods  at  hand  to  account  for  every  event, 
action,  or  circumstance,  the  least  unusual  or  extraordinary; 
what  living  reason  was  there,  in  the  absence  of  Science,  for 
discrediting  either  the  religion  or  the  social  regime  ?  Buddhism, 
it  is  true,  was  a  secession;  but  it  was  the  result  rather  of 
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greater  individual   insight   into  the   spiritual  nature  of  man,, 
than  of  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  Nature.     Its  doctrines,, 
however  splendid  and  sublime,   could  effect,  in  consequence, 
but  little  change  in  the  general  condition  of  the  people.    With 
no  scientific  foundation  as  security  and  support  for  the  finer*5 
spiritual  doctrine,  the  people,  unirradiated  by  Natural  Science^ 
dragged  the  new  system  back  again  into  the  idolatry  of  the 
old.     For  this  idolatry,  with  its  innumerable  deities  and  spirits 
to  animate  all  unusual  objects  and  to  accotfnt  for  all  unusual 
occurrences,  harmonized  with  all  they  knew ;  and  that  for  the 
eimple  reason  that  they  had  no  scientific  knowledge  with  which 
it  could  be  out  of  harmony.     The  consequence  was,  that  the\ 
civilization  as  a  whole  has  remained  stagnant  and  unchanged  to  1 
the  present  day,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  reformed  and  advanced   1 
by  any  Eeligious  Philosophy  whatever,  Christian  or  other,  buty 
only  by  the  leaven  of  Science  introduced  into  it  from  without. 
For,  once  show  a  man  the  natural  law  which  any  phenomenon 
obeys,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  predict  the  phenomenon  for  him 
self  and  to  teach  others  to  do  the  same,  no  priesthood,  however 
potent,  can  prevent  that  man  from  withdrawing  it  from  the 
agency  of  the  deity  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  it,  and 
placing  it  under  the  dominion  of  natural  law. 

If  Science  has  thus  been  the  main  agent  in  pushing  on 
Civilization,  by  breaking  down  those  great  religious  systems 
which  consecrated  old  and  worn-out  regimes,  it  has  also  been 
the  main  agent  in  determining  the  lesser  changes  in  the 
development  of  these  great  systems,  prior  to  their  decadence  or 
their  passage  into  higher  forms.  Not  that  these  changes  were 
necessarily  brought  about  by  the  progress  of  Natural  Science 
only ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  often  brought  about  by  greater 
insight  into  the  laws  of  mind — that  Mental  Science  which,  as  I 
have  attempted  to  show,  is  neither  the  old  Metaphysics  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  new  Psychology  on  the  other.  Buddhism,  for 
example,  with  its  doctrine  of  human  equality,  was  a  deeper 
spiritual  insight  than  Brahminism,  with  its  doctrine  of  caste. 
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Pure  Christianity,  with  its  broad  universality  and  its  deification 
of  the  spirit,  was  a  finer  spiritual  insight  than  Judaism,  with 
its  narrow  sectarianism,  and  deification  of  the  letter.  Mahom- 
medanism,  with  its  unity  of  God,  was  a  finer  insight  than  that 
miserable  Byzantine  Christianity  which  it  superseded,  with  its 
ridiculous  disputations  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
its  image-worship,  and  the  like.  Western  Catholicism,  again, 
with  its  doctrine  of  work,  was  a  deeper  insight  into  the  world 
than  Mahommedanism,  with  its  doctrine  of  fate.  Early 
Protestantism,  with  its  '  right  of  private  judgment/  and  tolera 
tion  of  science,  was  in  advance  of  Catholicism,  with  its  doctrine 
of  '  absolute  submission/  and  its  condemnation  of  science.  And, 
lastly,  Modern  Protestantism,  with  its  acceptance  of  science,  is  a 
higher  development  than  the  old  Protestantism,  with  its  six 
days'  creation,  its  verbal  inspiration,  its  miracles,  and  the  like. 

Such,  in  general  outline,  are  the  parts  played  in  Civilization 
by  the  four  cardinal  factors — Religion,  Material  and  Social 
-Conditions,  Religion  as  Philosophy,  and  Science.  There  are,  I 
am  aware,  other  factors  of  scarcely  less  importance,  but  as  they 
are  all  the  results  of  special  combinations  among  these  four,  and 
are  implicitly  bound  up  in  them,  I  have  passed  them  by.  Art 
and  Poetry,  for  example,  are  of  the  very  first  importance,  but 
they  are  products  of  the  union  of  Religion,  Science,  and 
Material  and  Social  Conditions,  rather  than  initiatory  causes  in 
themselves.  The  Industrial  Arts,  too,  are  the  result  of  the 
application  of  Science  to  labour  and  natural  products,  and  so 
are  direct  effects  of  the  union  of  Science  with  Material  and 
Social  Conditions;  while  Practical  Morality  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  direct  product  of  the  Material  and  Social  Conditions, 
and  the  relations  which  they  necessitate.  They  are  all  effects 
rather  than  causes;  and,  indeed,  may  be  almost  said  to  be 
Civilization  itself,  rather  than  the  factors  that  go  to  produce  it. 
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T1TAVING  exhibited  the  factors  separately,  and  in  their 
-•— *-  statical  relations,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  effects  pro 
duced  on  Civilization  by  them,  I  now  propose,  by  way  of  giving 
greater  completeness  to  the  theory,  to  exhibit  the  factors  in 
combination,  and  in  their  dynamical  relations,  taking  as  my 
standpoint  the  nature  of  Man  himself. 

All  thinkers,  whether  they  be  Theist  or  Atheist,  Transcen- 
dentalist  or  Materialist,  Christian  or  Comtist,  feel  and  agree 
that  there  is  in  man  an  Ideal  of  expansion  and  elevation  of 
mind  and  heart,  which  is  not  only  the  end  of  Nature,  but  is  the 
goal  of  society,  and  to  forward  which,  the  efforts  of  all  the  good 
and  wise  should  be  directed.  This  ideal  has  not  yet  been 
realised  by  the  world,  but  exists  rather  as  a  motor  principle 
and  bright  intuition  of  the  mind.  It  rises  before  the  imagina 
tion  of  men,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  darkness,  inciting  them 
to  new  and  higher  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
cheering  them,  by  hope,  as  they  plod  their  way  through  the 
wilderness  of  Time.  But  just  as  the  beauteous  flower,  although 
lying  latent  in  the  seed,  has  to  await  the  slow  growth  and 
development  of  root  and  branch  and  stem ;  as  the  mariner  can 
only  reach  the  haven  where  his  wife  and  children  dwell,  by 
skilfully  tacking  about  and  taking  advantage  of  wind  and  tide : 
or  as  a  profound  thought  in  legislation  must  patiently  abide  the 
time  when  the  hindrances  to  its  acceptance  shall  have  been 
cleared  away,  so  this  ideal  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation 
has  to  be  slowly  wrought  out  of  the  stubborn  materials  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  reached  through  a  thorny  and  entangled 
thicket  of  physical,  organic,  and  spiritual  obstructions.  It  can 
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only,  at  best,  therefore,  be  realised  in  the  far  distant  future. 
The  golden  age  of  peace,  liberty,  justice,  purity,  and  love,  for 
example,  is  an  ideal  which  all  the  wise  and  good  seek  to 
forward,  as  well  as  love  to  contemplate ;  and  yet  so  obstinate 
hitherto  have  been  the  material  and  social  obstructions  of  the 
world,  that  after  eighteen  Christian  centuries  it  has  still  to  bo 
realised.  But  while  the  World-in-general  thus  moves  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  towards  its  goal,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  the  souls  of  the  individuals  that  make  up  the  world  are 
impatient,  and  cannot  rest  until  they  have  entered  in  imagi 
nation  that  ideal  kingdom  which  is  theirs  by  native  birthright, 
to  enjoy  it,  live  in  it,  and  conform  their  lives  to  it.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this,  and  by  thus  overleaping  the  barriers  of  Time,  to 
realise  now  and  here  that  ideal  world  of  the  future  on  which  the 
mind  loves  to  dwell,  is  the  aim,  business,  and  function  of  our 
first  great  factor — Religion — each  and  all  of  whose  forms,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  are,  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  the 
stage  of  culture  reached,  able  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  and 
longings  of  the  individual  soul — whether  it  be  Brahminism, 
Buddhism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  or  Christianity.  But 
although  these  religions  have,  each  in  its  own  way,  been  able  to 
harmonize  the  minds  and  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  individual 
men,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  they  have  facilitated  or 
retarded  the  march  of  the  race  to  its  final  goal,  in  proportion  as 
another  great  factor — the  Religious  Philosophy  in  which  each  is 
embodied — has  displayed  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
human  life  ;  and  so  has  given  more  or  less  range  and  expansion 
to  the  movements  of  the  human  spirit.  For  if  that  Ideal, 
which  is  the  goal  of  the  nations,  has  to  be  cut  through  the 
entanglements  of  physical,  organic,  and  spiritual  obstructions,  it 
is  evident  that  the  religion  which  exhibits  most  insight  into 
these  laws,  alone  or  in  their  entirety,  is  best  fitted  to  open  a 
passage  for  society  to  reach  the  end  in  view.  And  thus  it  is 
that  as  the  world  advances  we  shall  find  that  the  successive 
religions  have  each  opened  up  an  outlet  for  some  side  or  other 
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of  human  thought  and  aspiration,  closed  to  its  predecessors. 
The  Theocratic  Polytheism  of  India,  for  example,  which  conse 
crated  the  institution  of  caste,  gave  thereby  less  chance  of 
elevation  and  expansion  of  mind  to  the  great  masses  of  men, 
than  the  Monotheism  of  Mahomet,  or  the  intellectual  Poly 
theism  of  Greece,  which  opened  up  an  equal  arena  to  all  the 
free  citizens.  Mohammedanism  itself,  again,  when  its  first 
burst  of  fanaticism  had  subsided,  and  its  secret  structure  began 
to  reveal  itself,  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  expansion,  devoid 
of  sympathy,  and  fatal  to  material  and  intellectual  advance 
ment.  The  Koran  professed  to  be  not  only  a  spiritual  revela 
tion,  but  a  scientific  treatise;  to  close  not  only  the  book  of 
inspiration,  but  the  book  of  knowledge.  It  accordingly 
discouraged  all  attempts  of  man  to  discover  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  thereby  to  improve  his  condition ;  while  its  central 
doctrine  led  him  to  repose  indolently  on  the  decrees  of  an 
inexorable  fate.  The  consequence  was,  that  under  this  belief 
the  human  mind  stagnated ;  and,  as  we  see  at  this  hour  in  those 
nations  that  are  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit,  progress, 
civilization,  and  morality,  lie  rotting  together.  The  Stoic,  too, 
best  of  Pagans,  who  longed  to  realize  in  himself  that  virtue 
which  was  the  glorious  ideal  of  his  mind,  found  his  feet 
entangled  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  meshes  of  earthly 
trials  and  afflictions,  which  he  could  neither  control  by  insight, 
nor  subordinate  by  power.  He  attempted,  accordingly,  to 
elevate  himself  above  them  by  ignoring  them,  or  trampling 
them  with  pride  and  disdain  under  his  feet.  Judaism  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  its  tribal  pride  and  narrowness,  and  with 
its  exclusive  and  aristocratic  Jehovah,  could  never  become  a 
religion  of  wide  universal  expansion.  But  Christ,  living  in 
His  great  conception  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  Man,  perceived  that  all  things  worked  together 
for  good  ;  that  trouble  and  affliction  were  instruments  of  good  ; 
and  that  the  end  of  Nature  was  neither  the  aggrandizement 
and  pride  of  one  small  tribe,  nor  the  unlimited  gratification  of 
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the  individual,  but  a  universal  sympathy,  a  general  beneficence. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  trampling  on  the  world,  like  the  Stoic,  or 
despising  all  but  his  own  race,  like  the  Jew,  he  would  have  us 
reverence  the  world,  and  love  it,  and  by  a  grand  act  of  renun 
ciation  (inasmuch  as  in  a  limited  world  unlimited  gratification 
is  impossible)  raise  ourselves  to  that  Ideal  in  which  he  loved  to 
dwell.  While  Stoicism,  then,  from  its  imperfect  human 
sympathies  could  not,  and  Judaism,  from  its  narrowness  and 
pride,  would  not  make  headway  in  the  virgin  soil  of  barbarism, 
Christianity,  by  giving  free  expansion  to  the  mind,  heart,  and 
imagination,  was  in  its  essence  favourable  to  an  advance  in 
civilization.  But  as  it  gradually  became  embedded  and  lost  in 
the  intellectual  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
although  its  spirit  still  continued  to  operate  in  softening  the 
cruelties  of  barbarous  warfare,  in  elevating  the  position  of 
women,  and  in  keeping  Society  together,  its  doctrines  were 
found  to  be  hostile  to  progress,  morality,  and  civilization. 
From  the  view  of  the  World  and  Man  which  these  doctrines 
held  in  solution— that  is  to  say,  from  the  Religious  Philosophy 
which  it  embodied — were  precipitated  by  a  fatal  sequence  and 
necessity,  religious  persecution,  witch -burning,  hatred  of 
Science,  and  that  attempt  to  stifle  the  aspirations  of  Reason 
which  has  made  the  Middle  Ages  so  repulsive  to  the  modern 
mind.  Protestantism  followed,  with  its  'liberty  of  private 
judgment,'  and  helped  to  lift  the  incubus  that  was  pressing  on 
the  souls  of  men ;  and  the  movement,  once  begun,  has  been 
continued  by  Criticism  and  Science,  until  now,  in  the  most 
cultured  portions  of  the  most  advanced  and  civilized  nations, 
no  restraints  exist  to  bar  enquiry,  or  prevent  the  fullest 
enlargement  and  expansion  of  thought. 

While  Religion,in  each  and  all  of  its  forms,  is  equally  capable 
of  raising  individuals  to  the  highest  moral  grandeur ;  and  while 
it  has  advanced  or  retarded  the  progress  of  the  race  to  its  ideal 
goal  in  proportion  as  the  religious  philosophies,  with  which  it  has 
been  bound  up,  have  exhibited  more  or  less  insight  into  the 
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laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  life ;  nevertheless  it  is  im 
portant  to  remark  that  no  religion,  however  sublime,  can  jump 
the  element  of  Time,  and  raise  the  race  at  a  bound  to  that  ideal 
which  it  announces  and  foreshadows,  until  a  third  great  factor 
the  Material  and  Social  Conditions,  is  already  prepared  for  it. 
I  notice  it  is  everywhere  assumed,  and  indeed  the  assumption 
seems  reasonable,  that  if  Eeligion  has  the  power  to  raise  one 
man  (in  spite  of  the  general  state  of  society  around  him)  to  a 
point  of  moral  elevation  where  he  is  superior  to  fate  and  death, 
it  has  equally  the  power  to  raise  a  million,  a  nation,  a  world. 
But  nothing  will  be  found  more  illusory  in  fact.  For  society, 
be  it  observed,  with  its  division  and  co-operation  of  labour, 
thought,  and  industry,  is,  if  not  an  organism,  at  all  events  as 
much  inter-related  in  its  parts  as  the  parts  of  an  animal  or  tree ; 
and  such  is  the  sympathetic  connexion  of  each  part  with  every 
other,  that,  like  seed  and  fruit,  head  and  extremities,  no  one 
organ  or  part  can  be  monstrously  developed,  without  the  rest 
becoming  correspondingly  atrophied.  And  just  as  the  outburst 
of  celibacy  in  the  early  Christian  ages  could  only  arise  out  of 
the  colossal  luxury  and  dissipation  to  which  it  served  as  foil 
and  counterpoise  ;  or  as,  in  an  aristocratic  state  of  society,  one 
class  of  men  cannot  be  haughty,  insolent,  and  independent, 
without  the  other  classes  being  correspondingly  cringing, 
dependent,  and  submissive ;  so  one  body  of  men  cannot  have 
their  hearts  fixed  on  what  are  caUed  the  '  eternal  realities, 
without  the  great  masses  of  the  people  being  absorbed  in  the 
temporary  passions,  interests,  efforts,  and  ideals  of  the  hour. 
The  truth  is,  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  so  steeped  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  day  that  (like  the  polypus,  which  is  said 
to  change  its  colour  with  the  object  to  which  it  adheres),  their 
opinions,  sentiments,  and  codes  of  morality  take  their  tone  and 
character  from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  move,  and  the 
occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  this  subduing  of 
the  mind  to  the  element  it  works  in,  which  is  the  antagonism 
and  compensating  check  that  defeats  all  attempts  to  force  a 
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hot-house  morality  on  mankind.  Crusades  there  have  been, 
and  '  revivals  '  of  religion  there  will  continue  to  be  ;  but  until 
the  material  and  social  conditions  are  lifted  out  of  the  plane 
where  the  '  money-bag  of  Mammon  '  is  the  idol  of  the  nations, 
and  where  men  in  general  can  be  labelled  with  the  names  of  the 
functions  they  perform  or  the  traditions  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  that  high  ideal  of  elevation  and  expansion  of 
mind  which  is  the  aim  of  Religion  and  the  goal  of  Society,  can 
never  be  realized  among  the  masses  of  mankind.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  pernicious  illusion  than  the  universally- 
prevalent  and  complacent  assumption  that  if  the  Ideal  is  not 
realizable  here  and  now,  it  ought  to  be  or  might  be.  This  is 
the  secret  source  from  which  have  issued  those  wailings  over 
the  existence  of  Evil,  and  those  discussions  as  to  its  origin, 
which  for  so  many  ages  have  troubled  the  intellects  of  men. 
This  is  the  source  of  that  disgust  with  life,  which  characterizes 
those  who  sit  sentimentalizing  over  the  Ideal,  without  putting 
forth  their  hand  to  help  the  Actual.  What  right  have  we  to 
assume  that  the  highest  beauty  of  character  and  life  is  to 
spring  full-equipped  from  the  earth,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jove  ?  As  well  expect  the  aloe-flower  to  spring  in  full 
blossom  from  its  seed  by  the  mere  wave  of  a  wand.  One 
secret  of  the  world  is,  that  all  great  and  enduring  results  in 
character  and  life  have  to  be  patiently  wrought  out  in  Time ; 
and  to  misapprehend  this  is  not  so  much  a  presumption  of 
moral  delicacy  and  refinement,  as  of  poverty  and  weakness  of 
thought. 

But  besides  the  Ideal  in  Man — which  Religion  exists  to 
satisfy — there  is  also  the  Real — real  appetites,  passions,  senti 
ments,  necessities,  and  luxuries  of  the  body  and  mind,  hunger, 
thirst,  love  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  knowledge,  of  sympathy,  of 
power.  All  advance  in  civilization  of  one  age  or  people  over 
another  consists  either  in  the  greater  abundance  of  objects  to 
satisfy  these  desires,  the  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
them  throughout  the  <rreat  body  of  the  people,  or  in  the  rise 
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and  emphasis  of  men's  aims  from  the  lower  of  them,  up  to  the 
higher  and  highest.  If  we  contrast  the  actual  state,  not  only 
of  material  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  morality,  justice, 
elevation  and  expansion  of  mind,  at  the  present  time,  with  what 
it  was  some  centuries  ago,  a  distinct  advance  is  visible.  The  ^ 
clp.p.linft  if^  ynr  xnd  bloodshed,  in  cruelty  and  ferocity,  in  civil  t 
and  religious  persecutions,  in  gross  excitements  and  sensuaT 
indulgences,  are  all  real  advances  in  civilization.  So,  too,  are 
the  amelioration  in  manners  and  social  intercourse;  in  the 
criminal  law ;  the  greater  reverence  for  human  life,  for  women, 
and  for  man  as  man.  And  in  the  coming  ages  we  may  con 
fidently  anticipate  a  still  further  advance  in  justice,  sincerity, 
sympathy,  expansion  of  mind,  benevolence,  love  of  truth,  and 
magnanimity.  If,  then,  we  arrest  civilization  at  any  given 
point  in  the  long  line  of  its  evolution,  make  a  section  of  it,  and 
ask  on  what  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  that  section 
depend,  we  shall  find  that  their  proximate  and  immediate  cause 
is  the  third  great  factor  above  referred  to — the  Material  and 
Social  Conditions.  For  things  will  make  their  own  relations, 
that  is  to  say,  their  own  morality — material,  political,  and 
social — and  prescribe  the  aims,  aspirations,  and  ideals  of  men. 
Climate,  soil,  and  natural  agents  united  with  race  and  popula 
tion  in  determining  whether  the  early  civilizations  should  have 
the  quick  and  mushroom-like  growth  of  the  great  Oriental 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  slow,  compact,  and  steady 
advance  of  Modern  European  communities.  The  material  and 
social  relations  of  the  different  peoples,  internal  and  external, 
unite  with  these  primary  conditions  to  necessitate  a  particular 
structure  of  society,  a  particular  distribution  of  political  power, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  gives  rise  to  a  particular  distribution  of 
social  power.  And  from  all  these  are  directly  bred  the  senti 
ments,  aspirations,  and  ideals  of  the  different  peoples,  their 
public  opinion,  and  stock  of  recognized  ideas.  For  the  practical 
relations  that  exist  between  man  and  man,  between  people 
and  people,  generate  a  set  of  practical  beliefs,  as  their  images 
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and  counterparts.  The  world,  in  general,  judges  of  men  and 
things  (of  what  is  high  and  what  is  low,  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil)  by  the  way  in 
which  they  see  them  related  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  all 
theories  drawn  from  wider,  deeper,  more  subtle  and  more  com 
prehensive  relations.  The  necessities  of  peoples,  for  example,, 
demanded  that  supreme  power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  their  number,  who  was  to  be  called  Chief  or  King ;  and 
the  people,  seeing  the  power  exercised  by  him  over  other  meny 
became  imbued  with  the  idea  of  his  immeasurable  superiority 
in  nature  and  attribute  over  common  mortals.  In  aristocratic 
countries  where  the  soil  has  been  appropriated  by  a  few  great 
proprietors,  the  power  which  such  ownership  gave  them  from 
generation  to  generation  over  the  people  that  dwelt  on  the  land, 
gave  rise  to  the  idea,  almost  to  the  axiom,  of  the  general 
superiority  of  these  proprietors  to  all  others ;  and  so  the 
doctrine  of  the  inequality  of  men  founded  on  birth,  became  a> 
fixed  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  democratic 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  material  and  social 
conditions  are  practically  equal,  and  no  one  man  or  class  of  men 
is  seen  habitually  to  dominate  the  rest,  but  all  have  equal  rights, 
duties,  privileges,  and  advantages,  the  generalization  that  all 
men  are  equal  is  the  pervading  thought,  and  to  assume  the 
contrary  would  be  resented  as  a  serious  insult.  And  thus  it  is 
that  men's  circumstances,  surroundings,  and  relations  leave 
their  impress  on  their  ideas  and  aspirations,  as  their  callings 
and  occupations  do  on  their  general  outward  style  and 
demeanour. 

The  civilization  of  any  given  epoch,  then,  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  material  and  social  conditions  of  that  epoch,  and 
images  and  reflects  them.  If  religious  philosophies  were  to 
have  their  own  way  entirely,  they  would,  by  consecrating  these 
material  and  social  relationships,  perpetuate  them  unchanged 
to  all  time.  But  we  know  that  the  material  and  social  con 
ditions  are  constantly  changing  and  improving,  and  that 
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civilization  is  constantly  advancing.  There  must  be,  therefore, 
some  dynamical  and  active  force  at  work  somewhere  in  society 
to  cause  this  advance ;  some  impetus,  initiative,  and  self-evolved 
power  which  is  not  the  mere  reflex  of  the  material  and  social 
surroundings,  but  which,  while  breaking  down  the  old  religious 
philosophies,  pushes  on  these  conditions  to  higher  and  higher 
developments.  Were  it  not  so,  indeed,  we  should,  like  the 
lower  animals,  tread  the  same  monotonous  round  for  ever. 
And  when  we  ask  what  this  dynamical  power  is — this  power 
that  communicates  the  impulse,  sets  the  ball  a-rolling,  and 
initiates  a  new  departure  in  civilization  and  progress — the 
answer  will  be  found  in  that  same  Ideal  in  the  mind  of  man 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  realized  in  this  world,  but  which 
cannot  rest  until  it  has  conformed  the  real  world  more  and 
more  to  its  image.  It  is  this  Ideal  which  is  constantly  building 
up  the  New  Civilization  which  ever  lies  more  or  less  concealed 
under  the  Old,  and  which,  when  the  Old  has  decayed  and 
fallen  to  pieces,  comes  forth  to  take  its  place.  This  Ideal 
has  many  sides,  but  they  may  be  all  summed  up  in  the  old 
and  well-recognized  forms — the  love  of  Beauty,  the  love  of 
Eight,  the  love  of  Truth.  The  love  of  Beauty,  with  the 
splendid  Art,  Poetry,  and  Music  of  the  ages  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  need  not  detain  us  here ;  as  its  effects  in  elevating 
and  refining  the  mind  are  so  well  and  so  universally  recognized. 
The  love  of  Right,  while  always  softly  active,  like  sunlight, 
ever  and  anon  bursts  forth  like  a  flood  of  rolling  fire  when 
tyranny  and  oppression  are  full,  blasting  and  withering;  and 
when  the  hopes  of  mankind  seem  most  crushed  and  forlorn, 
rising  in  its  majesty  to  vindicate  the  infinitude  of  the  soul. 
But  unless  reinforced  by  the  reception  of  some  new  and 
regenerating  truth  into  the  general  mind,  or  attended  by  some 
wide-spread  and  radical  change  in  the  material  and  social 
conditions,  its  effects  are  evanescent  and  transitory ;  and  the 
startled  world,  wakened  perhaps  for  a  moment  from  its  dreams 
by  the  bright  meteoric  splendour,  sinks  again  into  sleep  and 
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darkness.  It  is  the  love  of  Truth,  making  Science — our  fourth 
and  last  great  factor — its  instrument, — that  is  the  real  and  final 
dynamic  and  germinative  force  in  civilization.  It  finds  its 
agents  in  those  solitary  and  sequestered  individuals,  who, 
impelled  by  its  spirit,  throw  a  more  comprehensive  glance 
over  the  field  of  existence,  see  things  in  subtler  and  wider 
relations,  open  up  new  riches  and  magnificence  in  tracts 
hitherto  barren  or  unexplored,  and  give  a  new  and  deeper 
interpretation  to  life.  Such  men  have  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Spiritual  Thinkers,  who  have  founded  religions  and  systems 
of  philosophy ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Scientific  Observers,  who 
have  discovered  the  physical  laws  of  Nature.  And  when  these 
men  arise,  then  it  is  that  the  Old  Civilization  begins  to  heave 
and  ferment  with  the  fire  new-lit  in  its  inwards,  which,  working 
outwards  from  the  central  heart  to  the  sodden  and  torpid 
extremities,  gradually  transforms  and  revivifies  the  whole. 
But  observe  that  these  successive  religions  and  philosophies 
do  not  follow  one  another  as  complete  transformations,  like 
the  shifting  scenes  in  a  panorama,  but  glide  imperceptibly  into 
each  other  rather,  each  one  being  blended  and  interfused  with 
all  that  have  preceded  it.  The  pure  religion  of  Christ,  for 
example,  falling  on  Pagan  times,  becomes  tinged  in  its  ritual 
with  Pagan  idolatry,  and  in  its  creed  with  Pagan  philosophy. 
Its  simple  and  homogeneous  structure,  when  stretched  on  the 
loom,  is  swiftly  set  upon  by  Greek  metaphysicians,  Egyptian 
mystics.  Neo-platonists,  Jews,  and  Orientalists  generally,  who 
interweave  it  with  their  subtleties,  and  dye  or  stain  it  with 
their  peculiar  superstitions,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  thought. 
Learned  Divines  are  kept  busy  in  Ecumenical  Councils  and 
elsewhere,  superintending  the  selection  of  fibres,  and  blending 
of  colours ;  an  Emperor  occasionally  standing  by  and  dictating 
the  particular  threads  of  subtlety  which  are  to  be  interwoven, 
while  his  Empress,  perhaps,  is  indulging  her  preference  by 
choosing  the  colour  which  most  strikes  her  fancy.  In  the 
meantime,  heresies  and  schisms  are  falling  out  here  and  there 
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— rents  in  the  texture,  slits  in  the  seam — which,  however,  are 
promptly  darned  up  again ;  until,  after  infinite  effort,  the  vast 
and  variegated  web  at  last  issues  from  the  loom,  one  and 
indivisible — the  omnipotent  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
over-stretches  the  world.  After  enwrapping  the  nations  in 
its  all-embracing  folds  during  the  long  sleep  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  begins  again  to  show  signs  of  disintegration.  Grecian 
Thought  and  Culture,  set  free  by  the  Mahommedan  conquests, 
are  again  at  work,  loosening  the  cohesion  of  its  well-knit 
texture  ;  heresies  follow  one  another  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity  ;  until,  with  the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  great 
Protestant  schism  splits  it  through  the  centre,  and  leaves  a 
yawning  gap  between  its  opposing  sides.  But  still  the  disin 
tegration  goes  on.  Liberty  of  private  judgment,  once  admitted, 
cannot  again  be  suppressed.  Criticism  becomes  scientific,  and, 
when  applied  to  history  and  chronology,  gradually  destroys  the 
credibility  of  much  of  that  old  and  revered  record  on  which  the 
religious  faith  of  ages  has  been  nourished.  In  the  meantime, 
solitary  men,  scattered  here  and  there  over  Europe,  have  again 
taken  to  investigating  Nature  at  first  hand,  in  one  or  other 
small  section  of  her  vast  operations,  and  are  discovering  uni 
formities  and  laws  in  phenomena  hitherto  regarded  as  casual, 
capricious,  or  dependent  on  some  supernatural  will.  Starting 
from  different  points,  and  working  outwards  in  enlarging 
circles,  they  have  gradually  extended  their  generalizations 
until,  meeting  and  combining  as  Modern  Science,  they  have 
eaten  away  almost  the  last  fibres  of  the  old  creed,  and  gone  far 
in  remodelling  the  structure  of  society.  But  Science  herself, 
like  the  cosmogonies  and  religious  philosophies  which  preceded 
her,  has  not  been  able  to  preserve  her  essential  purity  through 
out.  Her  earlier  generalizations  were  all  more  or  less  tinged 
with  the  metaphysical  and  quasi-theological  conceptions  of  the 
times  in  which  they  arose ;  and,  indeed,  not  until  quite  recently, 
has  she  altogether  freed  herself  from  these  impurities.  But, 
having  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing  all  the  operations  of  the 
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material  world  to  one  vast  uniformity,  nothing  is  now  wanting 
to  complete  her  triumph  but  that  she  should  animate  this 
otherwise  dead  and  unmeaning  mechanism  with  an  intelligent 
ind  informing  Soul. 

While  Science — in  the  form  of  Spiritual  Insight  and  Natural 
Law — has  thus  removed  from  above,  as  it  were,  those  successive 
theological  stays  which,  by  fixing  each  existing  regime,  would 
prevent  civilization  advancing ;  in  the  meantime,  when  applied 
to  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  industrial  arts,  it  has  pushed 
forward  from  below  those  material  and  social  conditions  out  of 
which  each   successive  civilization  immediately  and   directly 
springs.     It  were  needless,  indeed,  to  recount  again  the  dis 
coveries  and  inventions  which,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  have  so 
completely  changed  the  face  of  the  world;  suffice  it  to  say  only, 
that  by  increasing  the  products  of  labour  and  facilitating  their 
distribution,  by  diffusing  knowledge  and  equalizing  the  power 
of  the  different  classes  and  peoples,  it  has  gone  a  great  way 
towards  equalizing  the  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and  responsi 
bilities  of  all,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  a  rise  in  men's 
ideals.     And  if,  as  is   not   improbable,  the   same   inventions, 
discoveries,  and  arts,  which  have  broken  down  the  old  Feudal 
concentration  of  authority  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  par 
ticular  class,  and  have  been  gradually  equalizing  the  conditions 
of  all  classes,  are  now  showing  a  tendency,  by  the  operation  of 
economic  laws  as  inexorable,  to  an  Industrial  concentration  no 
less  pernicious,  but  in  a  different  form,  it  is  to  Science  that  the 
Future  will  be  confided — that  science  which,  by  diving  into 
the  deep  elements  of   the  problem — material  and  social — and 
ascertaining  the  physical  and  spiritual  laws  on  which  it  depends, 
will,  by  again  enabling  us  to  equalize  the  conditions,  prepare 
the  way  for   a  new  and   higher   social   regime  than  any  that 
History  has  yet  recorded. 
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CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 
Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Gardiner  (SAMUEL  RAWSON,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.) — continued. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG 
LAND.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  125. 

Also  in  Three  Volumes,  price  45.  each. 
Vol.  I.  B.C.  55 — A.D.   1509.     173  Illustra 
tions. 

Vol.  II.  1509-1689.     96  Illustrations. 
Vol.  III.  1689-1885.     109  Illustrations. 

Greville. — A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS 
OF  XING  GEORGE  IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV., 
AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By  CHARLES  C.  F. 
GREVILLE,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

THE  CONTEST  OVER  THE  RATIFICATON 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  IN  MASSA 
CHUSETTS.  By  S.  B.  HARDING,  A.M. 
8vo.,  65. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NULLIFICATION 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  By  D.  F.  HOUSTON, 
A.M.  8vo.,  65. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  OFFICE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  FREDERICK 
W.  DALLINGER,  A.M.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH  MUNI 
CIPAL  HISTORY,  INCLUDING  GILDS  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION.  By 
CHAELES  GROSS,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  125. 

THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREE  SOIL  PARTIES 
IN  THE  NORTH  WEST.  By  THEODORE  C. 
SMITH,  Ph.D.  8vo,  75.  6rf. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
By  EVARTS  BOUTELL  GREENER.  8vo.,75.  6d. 
%*  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

Hammond. — A  WOMAN'S  PART  IN 
A  REVOLUTION.  By  Mrs.  JOHN  HAYS 
HAMMOND.  Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 

FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev. WILLIAM  HUNT, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  each. 


Bristol.   By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.  By  Mon 
tagu  Burrows. 

Colchester.  By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman 


Oxford.      By   Rev.  C.  W. 

Boase. 
Winchester.      By   G.   W. 

Kitchin,  D.D. 
York.       By    Rev.    James 

Raine. 
New  York.    By  Theodore 

Roosevelt. 


London.      By  Rev.  W.  J.  \  Boston  (U.S.)     By  Henry 
Loftie.  Cabot  Lodge. 
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Hunter. — A   HISTORY   OF    BRITISH 

INDIA.  By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.;  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  In  5  vols. 
Vol.  I.  —Introductory  to  the  Overthrow  of 
the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago,  1623. 
8vo.,  185. 

Joyce  (P.  W.,  LL.D.). 
A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    IRELAND, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.     Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6d. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death 
of  O'Connell.  With  specially  constructed 
Map  and  160  Illustrations,  including 
Facsimile  in  full  colours  of  an  illumi 
nated  page  of  the  Gospel  Book  of  Mac- 
Durnan,  A.D.  850.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Kaye  and  Malleson.—  HISTORY  OF 
THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1857-1858.  By  Sir 
JOHN  W.  KAYE  and  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLE 
SON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  6  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 
PICKLE  THE  SPY:  or,  The  Incognito 


of    Prince    Charles. 
8vo.,  185. 


With   6    Portraits. 


THE  COMPANIONS  OF  PICKLE  : 
Being  a  Sequel  to  '  Pickle  the  Spy  '.  With 
4  Plates.  8vo.,  165. 

ST.  ANDREWS.  With  8  Plates  and 
24  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  T.  HODGE. 
8vo. ,  155.  net. 

Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.) 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGH 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.,  1700-1760,  365. ;  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.,  1760-1784,  365. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI., 
1784-1793,  365. ;  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII., 
1793-1800,  365. 

Cabinet  Edition.  ENGLAND.  7  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each.  IRELAND.  5 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i2s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLU 
ENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RA  TIONALISM  IN 
EUROPE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  ias. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  I2S. 


Lowell. — GOVERNMENTS  AND  PAR 
TIES  IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.  By  A. 
LAWRENCE  LOWELL.  2  vols.  8vo.,  2is. 

Macaulay  (LORD). 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY.  '  Edinburgh  '  Edition.  ia 
vols.  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

COMPLETE  WORKS. 
Cabinet  Edition.       16  vols.      Post  8vo, 

/4  i6s. 

Library  Edition.      8  vols.     8vo.,  ^"5   55, 
'  Edinburgh1  Edition.     8  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
'  Albany'   Edition.       With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

HISTORY   OP    ENGLAND   FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 
Popular  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Student's  Edition.   2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  I2S. 
People's  Edition.    4  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  i6s. 
'  Albany'  Edition.     With  6  Portraits.     6 

vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post  8vo.,  485. 
1  Edinburgh'  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     5  vols.     8vo.,  £4. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 
WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d. 
Authorised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  as.  6d., 

or  gilt  edges,  35.  6d. 
'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.     With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays '.     Cr. 

8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
People's  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  8s. 
'  Trevelyan  '  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  gs. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.  Post  8vo.,  245. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo.,  365. 

Ess  A  YS,  which  may  be  had  separately, 

sewed,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's         Constitutional 

History. 

Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two 

Essays). 
Frederick  the  Great. 


Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Milton  and  Machiavelli. 

Lord  Byron. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord     Byron,    and     The 

Comic     Dramatists    of 

the   Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 

People's  Edition,    i  vol.  Cr.  8vo.,  4...  6d. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  ais. 
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Macaulay   (LORD)— continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS        WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.     Post  8vo.,  245. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.     Edited,   with   Occa 
sional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

MacColl. — THE  SULTAN  AND  THE 
POWERS.  By  the  Rev.  MALCOLM  MACCOLL, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Ripon.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Mackinnon. — THE  UNION  OF  ENG 
LAND  AND  SCOTLAND:  A  STUDY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  HISTORY.  By  JAMES 
MACKINNON.  Ph.D.  Examiner  in  History 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.,  i6s. 

M  ay. — THE  CONS  TITUTIONA  L  HIS 
TORY  OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  THOMAS 
ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 
3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  185. 

Merivale  (CHARLES,  D.D.),  sometime 

Dean  of  Ely. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.  i2mo.,  75.  6d. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.  With  5 
Maps.  Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

Montague.  —  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  By 
F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Ransome. — THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI 
TUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND  : 
being  a  Series  of  Twenty  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  English  Constitution  de 
livered  to  a  Popular  Audience.  By  CYRIL 
RANSOME,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Richman. — APPENZELL  :  PURE  DE 
MOCRACY  AND  PASTORAL  LIFE  IN  JNNER- 
RHODEN.  A  Swiss  Study.  By  IRVING  B. 
RICHMAN,  Consul- General  of  the  United 
States  to  Switzerland.  With  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

Seebohm  (FREDERIC). 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY 
Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial 
and  Tribal  Systems,  etc.  With  13  Maps 
and  Plates.  8vo.,  165. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES: 
Being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Struc 
ture  and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society. 
With  3  Maps.  8vo.,  125. 


Sharpe. — LONDON  AND  THE  KINGDOM: 

a  History  derived  mainly  from  the  Archives 
at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of  the  Corpora 
tion  of  the  City  of  London.  By  REGINALD 
R.  SHARPE,  D.C.L.,  Records  Clerk  in  the 
Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of 
London.  3  vols.  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  each. 
Smith. — CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTH 
AGINIANS.  By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH,  M.A., 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stephens.  —  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H.  MORSE 
STEPHENS.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  i8s. 
each. 

Stubbs. — HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVER 
SITY  OF  DUBLIN,  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  STUBBS.  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Sutherland.-   THE  HISTORY  OF  A us- 

TRALIA    AND    NEW  ZEALAND,    from    1606- 

1890.  By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.  A., 
and  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Taylor.— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF 
THE  HISTORY  OF  JNDIA.  By  Colonel  MEA 
DOWS  TAYLOR,  C.S.I.,  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN 
MENT  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES.  By 
ALPHEUS  TODD,  LL.D.  8vo.,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan.  —  THE  AMERICAN  DEVO 
LUTION.  Parti.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart.  8vo.,  165. 

Trevelyan. — ENGLAND  IN  THE  TIME 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  GEORGE  MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN,  M.A.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  By  Resident 
Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  HENRY  OFFLEY  WAKEMAN, 
M.A.,  and  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Walpole. — HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 

FROM    THE     CONCLUSION    OF     THE     GREAT 

WAR  IN  1815  TO  1858.  By  Sir  SPENCER 
WALPOLE,  K.C.B.  6  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
65.  each. 

Wood-Martin. — PAGAN  IRELAND  : 
AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SKETCH.  A  Handbook 
of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  WOOD-MARTIN,  M.R.I.A.  With  512 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Wylie.  —  Hi STORY  OF  ENGLAND 
UNDER  HENRY  IV.  By  JAMES  HAMILTON 
WYLIE,  M.A.,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I. ,  1399- 
1404,  105.  6d.  Vol.  II.,  1405-1406,  155.  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  155.  Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413, 

215. 
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Armstrong1. — THE  LIFEANDLETTERS 
OF  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG.  Edited  by 
G.  F.  SAVAGE  ARMSTRONG.  Fcp.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Bacon. — THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL  HIS  OC 
CASIONAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  JAMES  SPED- 
DING.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £$  45. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 
By  WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Boevey. — '  THE  PERVERSE  WIDOW'  : 

being  passages  from  the  Life  of  Catharina, 
wife  of  William  Boevey,  Esq.,  of  Flaxley 
Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  Com 
piled  by  ARTHUR  W.  CRAWLEY-BOEVEY, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  410.,  425.  net. 

Carlyle. — THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  A  His 
tory  of  his  Life.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Crozier. — MY  INNER  LIFE  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto 
biography.  By  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER, 
Author  of  '  Civilisation  and  Progress,'  etc. 
8vo.,  145. 

Digby. — THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  KENELM 

DIGBY,  by  one  of  his  Descendants,  the 
Author  of  '  Falklands,'  etc.  With  7  Illus 
trations.  8vo.,  165. 

Duncan. — ADMIRAL  DUNCAN.  By 
THE  EARL  OF  CAMPERDOWN.  With  3  Por 
traits.  8vo.,  165. 

Erasmus. — LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ERASMUS.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

FALKLANDS.  By  the  Author  of 
'The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,'  etc. 
With  6  Portraits  and  2  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Faraday. — FARADAY  AS  A  DIS 
COVERER.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  6d. 

FOREIGN  COURTS  AND  FO 
REIGN  HOMES.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown 

8vo.,  65. 

\*  This  book  deals  with   Hanoverian   and   French 
society  under  King  Ernest  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 

Fox. —  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.     8vo.,  185. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Halifax. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  GEORGE  SAVILE,  BAROXET,  FIRST 
MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX.  With  a  New 
Edition  of  his  Works,  now  for  the  first  time 
collected  and  revised.  By  H.  C.  FOXCROFT. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  365. 

Hamilton. — LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  GRAVES.  8vo.  3  vols. 
155.  each.  ADDENDUM.  8vo.,  6d.  sewed. 

Harper.  —  A  MEMOIR  OF  HUGO 
DANIEL  HARPER,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  many  years 
Head  Master  of  Sherborne  School.  By  L. 
V.  LESTER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY 
HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  JOHN  CLARK 
MARSHMAN.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Haweis. — MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Holroyd.—  THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  MARIA 
JOSEPH  A  HOLROYD  (Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderlcy).  Recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hun 
dred  Years  Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  ADEANE.  With  6  Portraits.  8vo.,  i8s. 

Jackson. — STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON,  Professor  of  Military 
Art  and  History,  the  Staff  College.  With  2 
Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  425. 

Lejeune. — MEMOIRS  OF  BARON  LE- 
JEUXE,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Marshals  Berthierv 
Davout,  and  Oudinot.  Translated  and. 
Edited  from  the  Original  French  by  Mrs. 
ARTHUR  BELL  (N.  D'ANVERS).  With  a. 
Preface  by  Major-General  MAURICE,  C,B. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  245. 

Luther. — LIFE    OF    LUTHER..     By 

JULIUS  KOSTLIN.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Macaulay. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  LORD  MACAU  LAY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition,     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Student's  Edition      i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  12s. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 

Marbot.  —  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
KARON  DE  MARBOT.  Translated  from  the 
French.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  js. 

Max    Mullen—  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

By    the    Right    Hon.    F.    MAX    MULLER. 
With  Portrait.     8vo,  IDS.  6d. 
CONTENTS.— Musical  Recollections— Literary  Recol 
lections—Recollections  of  Royalties— Beggars. 
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Meade.  —  GENERAL    SIR    RICHARD 

M BADE  AND    THE  FEUDATORY  STATES   OF 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  INDIA  :  a  Record 
of  Forty-three  Years'  Service  as  Soldier, 
Political  Officer  and  Administrator.  By 
THOMAS  HENRY  THORNTON,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 
With  Portrait,  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo., 
105.  6d.  net. 

Nansen. — FRIDTJOF  NANSEN,  1861- 
1893.  By  W.  C.  BROGGER  and  NORDAHL 
ROLFSEN.  Translated  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 
With  8  Plates,  48  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  3  Maps.  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Newdegate. — THE  CHEVERELS  OF 
CHEVEREL  MANOR.  By  Lady  NEWDIGATE- 
NEWDEGATE,  Author  of  '  Gossip  from 


Romanes. — THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  WIFE. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Seebohm. — THEOXFORD  REFORMERS 
—JOHN  COLET,  ERASMUS  AND  THOMAS 
MORE  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.  —  OUTLINES  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  O.  HALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS.  With  Illustrations  and 
Fac-similes.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.,  2 is. 

Shakespeare's    TRUE   LIFE.       By 

JAMES  WALTER      With  500  Illustrations  by 
GERALD  E.  MOIRA. 


Imp.  8vo., 

Muniment    Room'.       With   6  Illustrations     Vcmey.  -MEMOIRS  OF  THE    VERNEY 

Compiled  from  the   Letters  and 


from  Family  Portraits.     8vo.,  IDS.  bd. 
Place. — THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PLACED 
1771-1854.      By   GRAHAM   WALLAS,    M.A. 
With  2  Portraits.     8vo.,  i2s. 

RAMAKKLSIT&A  :    His  LIFE  AND 

SAYINGS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX 
MULLER,  K.  M. ;  Foreign  Member  of  the 
French  Institute ;  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  55. 

Rawlinson. — A  MEMOIR  OF  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  CRESWICKE  RA  WLIN- 
SON,  BART.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.G.S.,  ETC.  By  GEORGE  RAWLINSON, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
With  3  Portraits  and  a  Map,  and  a  Preface 
by  Field- Marshal  Lord  ROBERTS  of  Kan 
dahar,  V.C.  8vo.,  i6s. 

Reeve. — MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B., 
late  Editor  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and 
Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  JOHN 
KNOX  LAUGHTON,  M.A.  With  2  Portraits. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  28s. 


FAMILY. 

Illustrated    by    the     Portraits    at    Clayden 

House. 

Vols.  I.  &  II..  DURING   THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  FRANCES  PARTHENOPE  VERNEY.  With 

38    Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fac-simile. 

Royal  8vo.,  425. 
Vol.  III.,  DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1650-1660.   By   MARGARET   M.  VERNEY. 

With  10  Portraits,  etc.     Royal  8vo.,  2is. 
Vol.  IV.,  FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO  THE 

REVOLUTION.  1660  to  1696.  ByMARGARET 

M.  VERNEY.  With  Ports.   Royal  8vo.,  2is. 
Wakley. —  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
THOMAS     WAKLEY,     Founder    and     First 
Editor   of  the    '  Lancet '.      By  S.    SQUIRE 
SPRIGGE.     With  2  Portraits.     8vo.,  6s. 
Wellington. — LIFE    OF   THE  DUKE 
OF    WELLINGTON.      By    the   Rev.    G.    R. 
GLEIG,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Wollstonecraft. — A  STUDY  OF  MARY 

WOLLSTONECRAFT,    AND     THE    RIGHTS    OF 

WOMAN.       By     EMMA     RAUSCHENBUSCH- 
CLOUGH,    Ph.D.      8vo.,    75.   6d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. 


Arnold. — SEAS  AND  LANDS.  By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3$.  6d. 

Baker  (SIR  S.  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.     With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE    RIFLE  AND    THE  HOUND   IN 

CEYLON.     With  6   Illustrations.     Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Ball. — THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  the 
late  JOHN  BALL,  F.R.S.,  etc.  A  New  Edi 
tion,  Reconstructed  and  Revised  on  behalf 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 
Vol.  I.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS  :  the  Alpine 

Region,  South  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  from 

the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon  Pass. 

With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps.     Crown 

-Svo.,  i2s.  net. 


Bent. — THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SHONALAND  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J.  THEODORE 
BENT.  With  117  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Bicknell. — TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE 
IN  NORTHERN  QUEENSLAND.  BY  ARTHUR 
C.  BICKNELL.  With  24  Plates  and  22  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  155. 


Brassey .  —  Vo YA  GES  A ND  TRA  VELS 
OF  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S. 
EARDLEY-WILMOT.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  zos. 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. — continued. 


Brassey  (THE  LATE  LADY). 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM'  ;   OUR 

HOME    ON   THE    OCEAN  FOR    ELEVEN 

MOA  THS. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  With  66  Illus 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  EAST. 
Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and  114 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.   sewed,   is.  cloth. 

IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS,  AND 
THE  '  ROARING  FORTIES  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.      With    Map    and    220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

THREE  VOYAGES  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM\ 
Popular  Ed.  With  346  Illust.  4to.,  25.  6d. 

Browning. — A  GIRL'S  WANDERINGS 
IN  HUNGARY.  By  H.  ELLEN  BROWNING. 
With  Map  and  20  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

Churchill. — THE  STORY  OF  THE 
MALAKAND  FIELD  FORCE,  1897.  By 
WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  Lieut.,  4th 
Queen's  Own  Hussars.  With  6  Maps  and 
Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Froude  QAMES  A.). 

OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her  Col 
onies.  With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES: 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Howitt. —  VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 
With  80  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  «  ALERTE  ' :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Knight  (E.  F.) — continued. 
THE  '  PALCON'  ON  THE  BALTIC:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a   Three-Tonner.       With    10    Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887  : 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  By  J.  A. 
LEES  and  W.  J.  CLUTTERBUCK.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Macdonald. — THE  GOLD  Co *AST: PAST 
AND  PRESENT.  By  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 
Director  of  Education  and  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and 
the  Protectorate.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Max  Mtiller. — LETTERS  FROM  CON 
STANTINOPLE.  By  Mrs.  MAX  MULLER. 
With  12  Views  of  Constantinople  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Nansen  (FRIDTJOF). 
THE   FIRST   CROSSING   OF    GREEN 
LAND.    With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map, 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ESKIMO  LIFE.  With  31  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  165. 

Olive  r.— CRAGS     AND     CRA  TERS  : 

Rambles  in  the  Island  of  Reunion.  By 
WILLIAM  DUDLEY  OLIVER,  M.A.  With 
27  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Smith.— CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.  By  W.  P.  HASKETT  SMITH.  With 
Illustrations  by  ELLIS  CARR,  and  Numerous 
Plans. 

Part  I.  ENGLAND.     i6mo.,  35.  6d. 
Part  II.   WALES  AND  IRELAND.     i6mo., 
35.  td. 

Stephen.  —  THE    PL  A  Y-  GROUND    OF 

EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  LESLIE  STE 
PHEN.  With  4  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6<l. 

THREE  IN  NOR  WA  Y.  By  Two 
of  Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Tyndall.— THE    GLACIERS    OF    THE 

ALPS:  being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Ex 
position  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL, 
F.R.S.  With  61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
65.  6d.  net. 

Vivian. — SERVIA  :  the  Poor  Man's 
Paradise.  By  HERBERT  VIVIAN,  M.A., 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Takovo. 
With  Map  and  Portrait  of  King  Alex 
ander.  8vo.,  155. 
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Veterinary 

Steel     (JOHN     HENRY,     F.R.C.V.S., 

F.Z.S.,  A.V.D.),  late  Professor  of  Veterin 
ary  Science  and  Principal  of  Bombay 
Veterinary  College. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  DOG;  being  a  Manual  of  Canine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and  Students. 
With  88  Illustrations.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  Ox ;  being  a  Manual  of  Bovine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  2  Plates  and  117 
Woodcuts.  8vo.,  155. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  SHEEP;  being  a  Manual  of  Ovine 
Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Prac 
titioners  and  Students.  With  Coloured 
Plate  and  99  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  125. 
OUTLINES  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY ;  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Students 
in  the  Dissecting  Room.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Medicine,  &c. 

Fitzwygram. — HORSES    AND 

STABLES.  By  Major-General  Sir  F.  FITZ 
WYGRAM,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustra 
tions.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Schreiner.  —  THE     ANGORA     Go  A  T 

(published  under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
African  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association), 
and  a  Paper  on  the  Ostrich  (reprinted  from 
the  Zoologist  for  March,  1897).  With  26 
Illustrations.  By  S.  C.  CRONWRIGHT 
SCHREINER.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 


DOG      IN 
By    '  STONE- 
Engravings. 


'  Stonehenge.'  --THE 

HEALTH   AND    DISEASE. 
HENGE  '.       With    78    Wood 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Youatt  (WILLIAM). 

THE  HORSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  W.  WATSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  WTith  52 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

THE  DOG.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  33  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,  6s. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  28  Volumes.      Crown  8vo.,  Price  IDS.  6d.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 
%*  The  Vohtmes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.     The  price  can  be  had 

from  all  Booksellers. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  BROAD- 
FOOT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
BOYD,  SYDENHAM  DIXON,  W.  J.  FORD,  etc. 
With  ii  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Cr.  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY. 
By  HARDING  Cox  and  the  Hon.  GERALD 
LASCELLES.  With  20  Plates  and  56  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  STEEL  and 
the  Hon.  R.  H.  LYTTELTON.  With  Con 
tributions  by  ANDREW  LANG,  W.  G.  GRACE, 
F.  GALE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

CYCLING.  By  the  EARL  OF  ALBE- 
MARLE  and  G.  LACY  HILLIER.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  LILLY  GROVE, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
MIDDLETON,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE, 
etc.  With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  DUKE 
of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.  With  Contributions  by 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON  the  EARL  OF  ONSLOW, 
etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 


ARCHER  Y.  By  C.  J.  LONGMAN  and 
Col.  H.WALROND.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  LEGH,  Viscount  DILLON,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

ATHLETICS.  By  MONTAGUE 
SHEARMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  BEACHER  THOMAS  ;  Ath 
letic  Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  SHERRILL  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing  by  W.  RYE, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  RICHARD  WEB 
STER,  Q.C.,  M.P.  With  12  Plates  and  37 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  Svo. ,  105.  6d. 


BIG     GAME     SHOOTING. 

CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


By 


Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  SAMUEL  W. 
BAKER,  W.  C.  OSWELL,  F.  C.  SELOUS, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo. ,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu 
tions  by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  HEBER 
PERCY,  Major  ALGERNON  C.  HEBER 
PERCY,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  Svo.,  los.  6d. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— continued. 


FENCING,        BOXING,        AND 

WRES  TLING .    By  WALTER  H .  POLLOCK, 

F.  C.  GROVE,  C.  PREVOST,  E.  B.  MITCHELL, 
and  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.    With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illust.  in  the  Text.    Cr.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

FISHING.  By  H.  CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  FRANCIS,  Major 
JOHN  P.  TRAHERNE,  etc.  With  g  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle, 
etc.  Crown  8vo.,  ics.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
MARQUIS  OF  EXETER,  WILLIAM  SENIOR, 
G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIS,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  zos.  6d. 

FOOTBALL.  By  MONTAGUE  SHEAR 
MAN.  [In  preparation. 

GOLF.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
BALFOUR,  M. P.,  Sir  WALTER  SIMPSON,  Bart., 
ANDREW  LANG,  etc.  With  32  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  DUKE 
OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  MOWBRAY  MORRIS. 
With  Contributions  by  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK 
AND  BERKSHIRE,  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  DAVIES, 

G.  H.  LONGMAN,  etc.    With  5  Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Cr.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T. 
DENT.  With  Contributions  by  Sir  W.  M. 
CONWAY,  D.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  C.  E. 
MATTHEWS,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  95 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE}.— 
Selected  by  HEDLEY  PEEK.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
ANDREW  L\NG,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS 
ING.  By  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND 
BERKSHIRE,  W.  G.  CRAVEN,  the  Hon.  F. 
LAWLEY,  ARTHUR  COVENTRY,  and  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ROBERT  WEIR,  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT, 
THE  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 
THE  EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  etc.  With  18 
Plates  and  41  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 


ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  ROWE  and 
C.  M.  PITMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  SEROCOLD  and  F.  C.  BEGG  ;  Met 
ropolitan  Rowing  by  S.  LE  BLANC  SMITH  • 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  JOHN  BICKER- 
DYKE,  Sir  H.  W.  GORE-BOOTH,  ALFRED 
C.  HARMSWORTH,  and  W.  SENIOR.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  LORD 
WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  and  A.  J. 
STUART-WORTLEY.  With  n  Plates  and 
94  Illusts.  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
LORD  WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
LORD  LOVAT  and  Lord  CHARLES  LENNOX 
KERR.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOG 
GANING.  By  J.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  C.  G. 
TEBBUTT,  T.  MAXWELL  WITHAM,  Rev. 
JOHN  KERR,  ORMOND  HAKE,  HENRY  A. 
BUCK,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

SWIMMING.  By  ARCHIBALD  SIN 
CLAIR  and  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  106 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

TENNIS,  LA  WN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  HEATHCOTE,  E.  O.  PLEYDELL-BOU- 
VERiE,andA.C.  AINGER.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  LYTTELTON,  W.  C.  MAR 
SHALL,  Miss  L.  DOD,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and 
67  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  Bart.,  THE  EARL  OF 
PEMBROKE,  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  SETH-SMITH,  C.B.,  G.  L.  \VATSON,  R. 
T.  PRITCHETT,  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  PRITCHETT,  THE  MARQUIS  OF 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  K.P.,  THE    EARL  OF 

ONSLOW,  JAMES  MCFERRAN,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
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FUR,    FEATHER,  AND   FIN   SERIES. 


Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  55.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

%*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top. 

from  all  Booksellers. 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His 
tory,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
Cookery,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With 
ii  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  GRO  USE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY;  Cookery,  by 
GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ;  Cookery,  by 
ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  With  10  Illus 
trations  and  various  Diagrams.  Crown  ! 
8vo.,  55. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  ;  Coursing, 
by  CHARLES  RICHARDSON  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  GIBBONS  and  G.  H.  LONGMAN  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  KENNEY  HERBERT.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  55. 


The  price  can  be  had 


RED  DEER.— Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Deer  Stalk 
ing,  by  CAMERON  OF  LOCHIEL  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  EBRINGTON  ; 
Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
GATHORNE-HARDY.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  CLAUD  DOUGLAS 
PENNANT;  Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES 
SHAND.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  MARQUESS 
OF  GRANBY.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed 
ing  of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  CUSTANCE  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  JAMES  EDMUND 
HARTING.  With  a  Chapter  on  Cookery  by 
ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND.  With  10  Illus- 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

WILDFOWL.      By  the   Hon.  JOHN 


>COTT  MONTAGU,  etc. 
etc. 


With  Illustrations, 
\In  preparation. 


Andre. —  COLONEL  BOGEY'S  SKETCH 
BOOK.  Comprising  an  Eccentric  Collection 
of  Scribbles  and  Scratches  found  in  disused 
Lockers  and  swept  up  in  the  Pavilion,  to 
gether  with  sundry  After- Dinner  Sayings 
of  the  Colonel.  By  R.  ANDRE,  West  Herts 
Golf  Club.  Oblong  410.,  2s.  6rf. 

BADMINTON     MAGAZINE 

(THE)  OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES.  Edited 
by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON  ("Rapier"). 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  is. 
monthly. 

Vols.  I.-VI.     6s.  each. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE):  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
MARKSMAN.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 


Ellis. — CHESS  SPARKS  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.  A.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Folkard. — THE  WILD-FOWLER  :  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot 
ing-yachts,  etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  FOLKARD.  With  13  En 
gravings  on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Ford. — THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  ARCHERY.  By  HORACE  FORD.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  BUTT,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  LONGMAN,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal 
mon  Flies.  By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS.  With  Por 
trait  and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 
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Gibson* — TOBOGGANING  ON  CROOKED 
RUNS.  By  the  Hon.  HARRY  GIBSON.  With 
Contributions  by  F.  DE  B.  STRICKLAND  and 
'  LADY-TOBOGANNER  '.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 


O  rah  am. — COUNTRY  PASTIMES  FOR 
BOYS.  By  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lang. — ANGLING  SKETCHES.  By 
ANDREW  LANG.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3$.  6d. 

Lillie. — CROQUET:  its  History,  Rules 
and  Secrets.  By  ARTHUR  LILLIE,  Champion, 
Grand  National  Croquet  Club,  1872 ;  Winner 
of  the  '  All-Comers'  Championship,'  Maid- 
stone,  1896.  With  4  Full-page  Illustrations 
by  LUCIEN  DAVIS,  15  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  and  27  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Longman. — CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
FREDERICK  W.  LONGMAN.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Madden. — THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE  :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  MADDEN,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  165. 

-Maskelyne. — SHARPS  AND  FLATS  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
JOHN  NEVIL  MASKELYNE,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


M  offat. — CRICKS  TYCRICKET:  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  DOUGLAS  MOFFAT,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Sir  FRANK  LOCKWOOD,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  and  53  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo,  25.  6d. 

Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
WILLIAM  PARK,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Payne-Gailwey  (Sir  RALPH,  Bart.). 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun 
With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d 


Payne-Gallwey   (Sir   RALPH,    Bart.) 

— continued. 

LETTERS  TO  Yo  UNG  SHOO TERS(  Secon d 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS. 
(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  i8s. 


Pole — THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST.  By  WILLIAM 
POLE,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 


Proctor. — How    TO   PLAY    WHIST: 

WITH     THE     LAWS     AND     ETIQUETTE     OF 

WHIST.     By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR.    Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Ribblesdale. — THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS 
AND  STAG-HUNTING  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 
LORD  RIBBLESDALE,  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  1892-95.  With  Introductory 
Chapter  on  the  Hereditary  Mastership  by 
E.  BURROWS.  With  24  Plates  and  35  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  255. 


Ronalds. — THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTO 
MOLOGY.     By  ALFRED  RONALDS.     With  20 
coloured  Plates.     8vo.,  145. 


Watson. — RACING  AND  'CHASING:  a 
Collection  of  Sporting  Stories.  By  ALFRED 
E.  T.  WATSON,  Editor  of  the  'Badminton 
Magazine'.  With  16  Plates  and  36  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  75.  td. 


Wilcocks. — THE  SEA  FISHERMAN: 
Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas, 
and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating. 
By  J.  C.  WILCOCKS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,6s. 
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LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY.  &C. 


Abbott. — THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.     i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  ALEXAN 
DER  GRANT,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.,  325. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S 
ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c.vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
MOORE,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

Bacon  (FRANCIS). 
COMPLETE  WORKS.    Edited  by  R.  L. 
ELLIS,    JAMES     SPEDDING     and    D.    D. 
HEATH.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £3  135.  6d. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  JAMES 
SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo.,  ^4  45. 

THE  Ess  A  YS:  with  Annotations.  By 
RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
STORR  and  C.  H.  GIBSON.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  ABBOTT,  D.D. 
2  Vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,6s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Bain  (ALEXANDER). 
MENTAL  SCIENCE.     Cr.  8vo.,  65.  6d. 
MORAL  SCIENCE.     Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

The  two  works  as  above  can   be  had  in   one 
volume,  price  los.  6d. 

S£WS£S  A  ND  THElNTELLECT.  8 VO . ,  I  $S. 

EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL.  8vo.,  155. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE. 

Part  I.  45.     Part  II.  65.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.    Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

Bray. — THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECES 
SITY:  or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  By 
CHARLES  BRAY.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Crozier  (]OHN  BEATTIE). 
CIVILISATION  AND  PROGRESS  :  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  Svo.,  145. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DE 
VELOPMENT  :  on  the  Lines  of  Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol.  I.  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought ;  Grasco- 
Roman  Paganism  ;  Judaism  ;  and  Christi 
anity  down  to  the  Closing  of  the  Schools 
of  Athens  by  Justinian,  529  A.D.  8vo.,  145. 


Davidson. — THE  LOGIC  OF  DEFINI 
TION,  Explained  and  Applied.  By  WILLIAM 
L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Green  (THOMAS  HILL). — THE  WORKS 
OF.  Edited  by  R.  L.  NETTLESHIP. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  8vo., 
i6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  Svo.,  215. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
POLITICAL  OBLIGATION.  With  Preface 
by  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  8vo.,  55. 

Hodgson  (SHADWORTH  H.). 
TIME  AND  SPACE:  A  Metaphysical 

Essay.     Svo.,  165. 
THE    THEORY    OF    PRACTICE:     an 

Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.,  245. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLECTION. 

2  VOls.       8VO.,  215. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experience  \ 
Book  II.  Positive  Science;  Book  III. 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV. 
The  Real  Universe.  4  vols.  Svo.,  365.  net. 

Hume. — THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS 
OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited  by  T.  H.  GREEN 
and  T.  H.  GROSE.  4  vols.  Svo.,  285.  Or 
separately,  ESSAYS.  2  vols.  145.  TREATISE 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE.  2  vols.  145. 

James.  —  THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE,  and 
Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
WILLIAM  JAMES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Crown 
Svo.,  75.  6d. 

Justinian. —  THE  INSTITUTES  OF 
JUSTINIAN:  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans 
lation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By  THOMAS 
C.  SANDARS,  M.A.  Svo.,  185. 

Kant  (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON, 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 
ETHICS.  Translated  by  T.  K.  ABBOTT, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  Svo.,  125.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS.  Translated  by 
T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.  Crown  fcvo,  35. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND  HIS 
ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN  SUBTILTY  OF 
THE  FOUR  FIGURES..  Translated  by  T. 
K.  ABBOTT.  Svo.,  6s. 

K  i  1 1  i  c  k. — HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KILLICK,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  3*-  &d- 
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LOGIC,   RHETORIC,    PSYCHOLOGY,    &-C. 
Ladd  (GEORGE  TRUMBULL). 

PHILOSOPHY   OF    KNOWLEDGE  :    an  ! 

Inquiry    into    the    Nature,    Limits    and  j 

Validity   of    Human    Cognitive    Faculty. 

Svo.,  185. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  :  An  Essay  on 

the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology.  Svo.,  165. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY 
CHOLOGY.  Svo.,  2 is. 

OUTLINES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  PSYCHO 
LOGY:  a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  8vo.,  125. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY 
CHOLOGY.  8VO.,  125. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Cr.  8vo., 
55.  6rf. 

Lutoslawski.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGIC.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono 
logy  of  his  Writings.  By  WINCENTY 
LUTOSLAWSKI.  8vo.,  215. 

Max  M  tiller. — THE  SCIENCE  OF 
THOUGHT.  By  F.  Max  Miiller.  8vo.,  215. 

Mill. — ANAL YSIS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA 
OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND.  By  JAMES  MILL. 
2  vols.  Svo.,  285. 

Mill  (JoHN  STUART). 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  Svo.,  15.  qd. 
CONSIDERATIONS   ON  REPRESENTA 
TIVE  GOVERNMENT.     Crown  8vo.,  2s. 
UTILITARIANISM.     8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.  8vo.,  165. 

NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGION, 
AND  THEISM.  Three  Essays.  Svo.,  55. 

Mo  nek. — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LOGIC.  Ky  WILLIAM  HENRY  S.  MONCK, 
M.A.  Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Romanes. — MIND  AND  MOTION  AND 
MONISM.  By  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Cr.  Svo.,  45.  6d. 

Stock. — LECTURES  IN  THE  LYCEUM  ; 

or,  Aristotle's  Ethics  for  English  Readers. 
Edited  by  ST.  GEORGE  STOCK.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Sully  QAMES). 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  2is. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown 
Svo.,  95. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSY 
CHOLOGY.  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo., 
105.  6d. 

CHILDREN'S  WAYS:  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Childhood  '. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  bd. 

Sutherland.  —  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  JNSTINCT.  By 
ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  2  vols. 
Svo,  285. 

Swinburne. — PICTURE    LOGIC:    an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  ALFRED  JAMES  SWINBURNE, 
M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Webb. —  THE  VEIL  OF  Is  is  :  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  THOMAS  E. 
WEBB,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Weber. — HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  ALFRED  WEBER,  Professor  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  FRANK 
THILLY,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  i6s. 

Whately  (ARCHBISHOP). 
BACON'S  ESSAYS.  With  Annotations. 

8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.  Cr.  8vo.,  45.  6d. 
ELEMENTS  OF  RHE TOR ic.  C  r .  8 vo . , 

45.  6d. 

LESSONS  ON  REASONING.  Fcp.  8vo., 
is.  6d. 

Zeller  (Dr.  EDWARD). 
THE     STOICS,     EPICUREANS,     AND 
SCEPTICS.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
REICHEL,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Translated  by 
SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE  and  EVELYN  ABBOTT, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACADEMY 
Translated  by  SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE  and 
ALFRED  GOODWIN,  B.A.  Crown  Svo., 
i8s. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  REICHEL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  EARLIER  PERI 
PATETICS.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
TELLOE,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD, 
M.A.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  245. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 

MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hurst  Series.) 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS  AND- 
NATURAL  LAW}.  By  JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 
FIRST   PRINCIPLES    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

By  JOHN  RICKABY,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
GENERAL   METAPHYSICS.       By  JOHN 

RICKABY,    S.J.     Crown   8vo.,   55. 
LOGIC.     By  RICHARD  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 


NATURAL   THEOLOGY.      By  BERNARD 
BOEDDER,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY.      BY  MICHAEL   MAKER, 
S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson. — LEADING  AND  IMPORT 
ANT  ENGLISH  WORDS  :  Explained  and  Ex 
emplified.  By  WILLIAM  L.  DAVIDSON, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Farrar .  — LA  NG  UA  GE  A  ND  LA  NG  UA  GES  : 
By  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter 
bury.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Graham.  —  ENGLISH    SYNONYMS, 

Classified   and    Explained :    with    Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.    Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 


Max  Muller  (F.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. — Found 
ed  on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  In 
stitution  in  1 86 1  and  1863.    2  vols.    Crown 
8vo.,  ios. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF   WORDS,  AND  THE 
HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget. —  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.  Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6<f. 

Whately. — ENGLISH  SYNONYMS.  By 
E.  JANE  WHATELY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley. — ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HIS 
TORY  AND  THEORY.  By  W.  J.  ASHLEY, 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  Part  L,  55.  Part  II.,  los.  6d. 

Bagehot. — ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Brassey. — PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES 
ON  WORK  AND  WAGES.  By  Lord  BRASSEY. 
Edited  by  J.  POTTER,  and  with  Introduction 
by  GEORGE  HOWELL,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

C  banning. —  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION:  an  Econo 
mic  Study  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  By  FRANCIS  ALLSTON  CHAN- 
NING,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Commission.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Devas. — A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A,  Cr.  8vo., 
6s.  6d.  (Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy.) 

Jordan. — THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 
By  WILLIAM  LEIGHTON  JORDAN.  Cr.8vo.,6s. 


Leslie. — ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  ECO 
NOMY.  By  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE,  Hon.. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo,  105.  6d. 

Macleod  (HENRY  DUNNING). 
BIMETALISM.     8vo.,  55.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BANKING.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  125.  Vol.  II.  145. 

THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.  8 vex 
In  i  Vol.,  305.  net ;  or  separately,  Vol. 
I.,  los.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  L,  ios.  net. 
Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  105.  net. 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  BILLS 
OF  EXCHANGE,  BANK-NOTES,  Sec.  8vo.,. 
55.  net. 

THE  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND- 

[In  preparation. 
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ECONOMY.        By 


-continued. 


M  i  1 1. — POLITICAL 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo. ,  305. 

Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES  AND  WEALTH 
OF  NATIONS.  By  MICHAEL  G.  MULHALL, 
F.S.S.  With  32  full-page  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.,  85.  6d. 

Symes. — POLITICAL  ECONOMY:  a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading ;  also  a  Supple 
mentary  Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  Pro 
fessor  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A.,  of  University 
College,  Nottingham.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 


Toynbee. — LECTURES  ON  THE  IN 
DUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  JSTH  CEN 
TURY  IN  ENGLAND:  Popular  Addresses, 
Notes  and  other  Fragments.  By  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  BENJAMIN  JOWETT,  D.D.  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 

Webb  (SIDNEY  and  BEATRICE). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM. 

With  Map  and  full   Bibliography  of  the 

Subject.     8vo.,  185. 
INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY:  a  Study 

in  Trade  Unionism.    2  vols.  8vo.,  255.  net. 
PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY  : 

Essays. 


STUDIES  IN   ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 


GERMAN  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY.  By 
BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  B.A.  With  an  Ap 
pendix  on  Social  Democracy  and  the 
Woman  Question  in  Germany  by  ALYS 
RUSSELL,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

SELECT  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM. 

i.  The  Tailoring  Trade.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  GALTON.  With  a  Preface  by 
SIDNEY  WEBB,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  ; 

THE  REFERENDUM  'IN  SWITZERLAND. 
By  SIMON  DEPLOIGE,  Advocate.  With  a 
Letter  on  the  '  The  Referendum  in  Belgium  ' 
by  M.  J.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL,  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  the  University  of 
Louvain.  Translated  into  English  by  C.  P. 
TREVELYAN,  M.A.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Introduction  and  Appendices,  by  LILIAN 
TOMN.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  RATES  IN 
ENGLAND:  Five  Lectures.  By  EDWIN 
CANNAN,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

LOCAL  VARIATIONS  OF  RATES  OF 
WAGES.  By  F.  W.  LAURENCE,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Adam  Smith  Prize 
man,  Cambridge,  1896.  [Shortly. 

THE  ECONOMIC  POLICY  OF  COLBERT. 
By  A.  J.  SARGENT,  B.A.  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford ;  Hulme  Exhibitioner  and  Whately 
Prizeman,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1897. 

[Shortly. 

SELECT  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  STATE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 


Evolution,   Anthropology,  &e. 

Clodd  (EDWARD).  Romanes   (GEORGE 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION:  a  Plain 


a 

Account  of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustra 
tions.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION :  being  a  ; 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The  Story 
of  Creation  '.     With  Illustrations.     Fcp.  ! 
8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH:  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Lubbock. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISA 
TION,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  J.  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5 
Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
8vo.,  185. 


JOHN). 

DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY.  With 

Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
Part   II.    POST-DARWINIAN    QUESTIONS: 

Heredity  and  Utility.     With  Portrait  of 

the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 

105.  6d. 
Part     III.      Post-Darwinian     Questions  : 

Isolation  and   Physiological  Selection. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANN- 
ISM.  Crown  8vo. ,  65. 

Ess  A  YS.  Edited  by  C.  LLOYD 
MORGAN,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Bristol.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 

Abbott. — HELLENICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  EVELYN 
ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Lang. — HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC.     By 
ANDREW  LANG.     Crown  8vo.,  95.  net. 


^Eschylus. — EUMENIDES  OF  S£SCHY- 

LUS.     With   Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  DAVIES.     8vo.,  75. 


Aristophanes.  —  THE  ACHARNIANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Aristotle. —  YOUTH  AND  OLD  AGE, 
LIFE  AND  DEATH,  AND  RESPIRATION. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  W.  OGLE,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo.,  75.  6rf. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  METCALFE,  B.D. 

GALLUS  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex 
cursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Post 
Svo.,  35.  6d. 

CHARICLES  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Post  Svo.,  35.  6J. 


Butler — THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE 
ODYSSEY,  WHERE  AND  WHEAT  SHE  WROTE, 
WHO  SHE  WAS,  THE  USE  SHE  MADE  OF 
'IHE  ILIAD,  AND  HOW  THE  POEM  GREW 
UNDER  HER  HANDS.  By  SAMUEL  BUTLER, 
Author  of  '  Erewhon,'  etc.  With  Illustra 
tions  and  4  Maps.  Svo. ,  IDS.  6d. 


Cicero. — CICERO'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol.  V.,  145. 


Homer. — THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 
Rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  By 
SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Author  of  'Erewhon,' 
etc.  Crown  Svo. ,  75.  6d. 


Horace. — THE   WORKS  OF  HORACE, 

RENDERED   INTO    ENGLISH    PROSE.        With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  WILLIAM 
COUTTS,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 


Lucan. — THE  PHARSALIA  OF  Luc  AN. 
Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By  Sir 
EDWARD  RIDLEY.  Svo.,  145. 

Mackail. — SELECT  EPIGRAMS  FROM 
THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  By  J.  W.  MAC- 
KAIL.  Edited  with  a  Revised  Text,  Intro 
duction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  8vo.,  165. 

Rich. — A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By  A.  RICH,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  ROBERT  WHITELAW,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
8s.  6d. 

Tacitus.  —  THE  HISTORY  OF  P. 
CORNELIUS  TACITUS.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  ALBERT 
WILLIAM  QUILL,  M.A.,  t.C.D.  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  75.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Svo.,  125.  6d. 

Tyrrell. — DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Svo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

THE  ALNEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  JOHN  CONINGTON. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  JOHN  CONINGTON. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

THE  ALNEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely  trans 
lated  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  THORNHILL.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6rf. 

THE  ALNEID  OF  VIRGIL.     Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  JAMES  RHOADES. 
Books  I. -VI.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 
Books  VII. -XII.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF 
VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  js. 

Wilkins. — THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  WILKINS.  Svo. ,6s. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Armstrong  (G.  F.  SAVAGE). 

POEMS  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp.  i 
8vo.,  65. 

KINGSAUL.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel,  I 
Part  I.)  Fcp.  Svo.,  55. 

KING  DAVID.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel,  j 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

KING  SOLOMON.  (The  Tragedy  of  j 
Israel,  Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

UGONE  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

A  GARLAND  FROM  GREECE  :  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

STORIES  OF  WICKLOW:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  IN  BROADCLOTH  : 
a  Satire.  Fcp.  8vo.,  45. 

ONE  IN  THE  INFINITE:  a  Poem. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Armstrong. — THE  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  EDMUND  J ' .  ARMSTRONG.  Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Arnold. —  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD: 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  HOLMAN  HUNT.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Barraud.  —  THE    LAY    OF    THE 
KNIGHTS.     By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  BARRAUD,  ! 
S.J.,  Author  of  '  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  j 
and  other  Poems  '.     Crown  8vo.,  45. 

Bell  (MRS.  HUGH). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  How  TO  \ 
ACT  THEM.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52  j 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Coleridge. — .S  ELECTIONS  FROM. 

With  Introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG. 
With  18  Illustrations  by  PATTEN  WILSON. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Douglas. — POEMS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN.  By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS, 
Bart.,  Author  of  'The  Fireside  Tragedy'. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Goethe. 

THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  FAUST  IN  ENGLISH.  By  THOS.  E. 
WEBB,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Tri 
nity  College  ;  Professor  of  Moral  Philo 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  etc. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  THE 
DEATH  OF  FAUST,  from  the  Second  Part. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Gore-Booth. — POEMS.      By    EVA 

GORE-BOOTH.      Fcp.   8vo.,   55. 

Ingelow  OEAN). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

POETICAL    WORKS.      2  vols.      Fcp. 

8VO.,  125. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Selec 
ted  from  the  Writings  of  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  cloth  plain,  35.  cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.     Fcp.   8vo., 

25.  6d.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Layard     and     Corder. — SONGS    IN 

MANY  MOODS.  By  NINA  F.  LAYARD  ;  THE 
WANDERING  ALBATROSS,  etc.  By  ANNIE 
CORDER.  In  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Lecky. — POEMS.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  LECKY.     Fcp.  Svo.,  55. 

Lytton    (THE     EARL     OF),     (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 

THE  WANDERER.     Cr.  Svo.,  IDS.  6d. 
LUCILE.     Crown  Svo.,  105.  6d. 
SELECTED  POEMS.    Cr.  Svo.,  105.  6d. 

Macaulay. — LA  YS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME, 
WITH  '  IVRY'  AND  '  THE  ARMADA  '.      By 
Lord  MACAULAY. 
Illustrated  by  G.  SCHAKF.  Fcp.  4to.,  105.  6d. 

Bijou        Edition. 

i8mo.,  2s.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular   Edition. 


Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated   by  J.    R.    WEGUELIN.      Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed, 

15.  6d.  cloth. 
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Poetry  and   the  Drama — continued. 


MacDonald  (GEORGE,  LL.D.). 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  SOUL  :  Poems. 
i8mo.,  6s. 

RAMPOLLI  :  GROWTHS  FROM  A  LONG- 
PLANTED  ROOT:  being  Translations,  New 
and  Old  (mainly  in  verse),  chiefly  from  the 
German ;  along  with  '  A  Year's  Diary  of 
an  Old  Soul '.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Moffat. — CRICKETYCRICKET:  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  DOUGLAS  MOFFAT. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Sir  FRANK  LOCKWOOD, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  53  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL  WORKS— LIBRARY  EDITION. 
Complete  in    Eleven   Volumes.      Crown 
8vo.,  price  6s.  each. 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols. 
65.  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 
6s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  and 
other  Poems.  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  SIGURD  THE  VOLSUNG, 
AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  NIBLUNGS.  6s. 

LOVE  is  ENOUGH ;  or,  the  Freeing  of 
Pharamond:  A  Morality;  and  POEMS 
BY  THE  WAY.  6s. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  6s. 

THE  AI.NEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  6s. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOMETIME 
KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF  THE  WEDERGEATS. 
Translated  by  WILLIAM  MORRIS  and  A. 
J.  W'YATT.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Certain  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

THE  EA  R  THL  Y  PA  RA  DISE. 

Popular   Edition.     5  vols.      i2mo.,  255.; 

or  55.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten   Parts,  255.;  or  2s.  6d. 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap    Edition,    in   i  vol.     Crown   8vo., 

75.  6d. 

.POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.    Square  crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

"%*   For     Mr.    William    Morris's    Prose 
W'orks,  see  pp.  22  and  31. 


Nesbit. — LA  YS  AND  LEGENDS.  By  E. 
NESBIT  (Mrs.  HUBERT  BLAND).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo-,  5$. 

Riley  QAMES  WHITCOMB). 
OLD    FASHIONED    ROSES  :     Poems. 

i2mo.,  5s. 
A    CHILD-WORLD:    POEMS.      Fcp. 

8vo.,  55. 
RujsAivAr  OF  Doc  SIFERS.      With 

43  Illustrations  by  C.  M    RELYEA.   Crown 

8vo. 
THE    GOLDEN    YEAR.       From    the 

Verse   and    Prose   of  JAMES  WHITCOMB 

RILEY.     Compiled  by  CLARA  E.  L\UGH- 

LIN.     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Romanes. — A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 
POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  iM.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  WTith  an  Introduction  by 
T.  HERBERT  WARREN,  President  of  Mag 
dalen  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Russell. — SONNETS  ON  THE  SONNET  : 
an  Anthology.  Compiled  by  the  Rev. 
MATTHEW  RUSSELL,  S.J.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

Samuels. — SHADOWS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  E.  SAMUELS.  With  7  Illus 
trations  by  W.  FITZGERALD,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Shakespeare. — BOWDLER'S  FAMILY 

SHAKESPEARE.     With  36  Woodcuts,     i  vol. 

8vo.,  145.     Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2  is. 

THE  SHA  KESPEA  RE  BIR  THDA  Y  BOOK. 

By    MARY   F.   DUNBAR.      321110.,    is.  6d. 

Tupper. — POEMS.  By  JOHN  LUCAS 
TUPPER.  Selected  and  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
MICHAEL  ROSSETTI.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Wordsworth.  —  SELECTED    POEMS. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mount.  With  16 
Illustrations  and  numerous  Initial  Letters. 
By  ALFRED  PARSONS,  A.R.A.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  35.  6d. 

Wordsworth  and   Coleridge.  —  ^ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORDSWORTH  AND 
COLERIDGE  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  POS 
SESSION  OF  MR.  T.  NORTON  LONGMAN. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HALE  WHITE. 
With  3  Facsimile  Reproductions.  410., 
i  os.  6d. 
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Allingham.— CROOKED  PATHS.     By  I 

FRANCIS  ALLINGHAM.     Crown  8vo.,  6s 

Anstey.—  VOCES  POPULI.     Reprinted 

from  '  Punch '.  By  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of 
'  Vice  Versa  '.  First  Series.  With  20  Illus 
trations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Beaconsfield  (THE   EARL  OF). 

NOVELS    AND     TALES.        Complete 
in  ii  vols.   Crown  Svo.,  is.  6d.  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini        Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.  The  Hughen- 
den  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  n 
Vignettes.  11  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  425. 

Deland  (MARGARET). 

PHILIP  AND  His  WIFE.  Crown 
8vo.,  2S.  6d. 


THE   WISDOM  OF  FOOLS. 
Crown  8vo.,   55. 


Stories. 


Diderot.  —  RAMEAU'S  NEPHEW:    a 

Translation  from  Diderot's  Autographic 
Text.  By  SYLVIA  MARGARET  HILL.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Dougall.  —  BEGGARS    ALL.       By    L. 
DOUGALL.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Doyle  (A.  CONAN). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.     Cr.  \ 
8vo,  35.  6d. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  DEAN  OF  CANTER 
BURY). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Cr.  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Fowler  (EDITH  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
PHILIP  BURNE-JONES.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  ETHEL  KATE  BURGESS. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Froude. — THE  Two  CHIEFS  OF  DUN- 
BOY:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  JAMES  A.  FROUDE.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Gilkes. — KALLISTRATUS  :  an  Auto 
biography.  A  Story  of  Hannibal  and  the 
Second  Punic  War.  By  A.  H.  GILKES,  M.A., 
Master  of  Dulwich  College.  With  3  Illus 
trations  by  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Graham. — THE     RED     SCAUR:     A 

Story    of    the    North     Country.       By     P. 
ANDERSON  GRAHAM.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Gurdon. — MEMORIES  AND  FANCIES  : 
Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories ;  Fairy 
Legends  ;  Poems  ;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  LADY  CAMILLA  GURDON,  Author 
of  '  Suffolk  Folk-Lore  '.  Crown  8vo.,  53. 

Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 
DR.  THERNE.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

IOAN  HASTE.   With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.     With 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DA  UGHTER.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. ,  35.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ALLAN    QUATERMAIN.       With    31 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
MAIWA'S  REVENGE  :  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
COLONEL    QUARITCH,    V.C.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Haggard  (H.  RIDER) — continued. 

BEATRICE.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  With  51  Illus 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

ALLANS  WIFE.  With  34  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

MR.  MEESONS  WILL.  W7ith  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

DAWN.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Harte. — IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS. 
By  BRET  HARTE.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Hope. — THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS 
OSRA.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  With  9  Illus 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Hornung. — THE  UNBIDDEN  GUEST. 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Jerome. — SKETCHES  IN  LAVENDER: 
BLUE  AND  GREEN.  By  JEROME  K.  JEROME. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Joyce. — OLD      CELTIC      ROMANCES. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.    Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.     By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.     Crown  | 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Lang. — A  MONK  OF  FIFE  ;  a  Story  i 
of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  ANDREW  j 
LANG.  With  13  Illustrations  by  SELWYN  | 
IMAGE.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Levett- Yeats  (S.). 
THE  CHEVALIER  HAuRiAC.    Crown  | 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 
A   GALAHAD  OF  THE   CREEKS,  and  | 

other  Stories.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
THE  HEART  OF  DENISE,  and  other  \ 

Stories.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Lyall  (EDNA). 

THE  A  UTOBIOGRAPHYOF  A  SLANDER.  \ 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.,  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.     With  20  Illustra-  f 
tions    by    LANCELOT    SPEED.       Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A   TRUTH. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.,  sewed;  is.  6d.,  cloth. 
DOREEN.      The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
HOPE  THE  HERMIT  :  a  Romance  of 

Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Max  Miiller.  —  DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE]  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

Melville  (G.  J.  WHYTE). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Irown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each. 

Merriman. — FLOTSAM:   A   Story  of 

the    Indian    Mutiny.       By   HENRY    SETON 
MERRIMAN.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  od. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.  Cr.  8vo.. 
75.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

THE  WELL  A  T  THE  WORLD'S  END. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  28s. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo. ,  55.  net. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFJNGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo.,  6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND  A 
KING'S  LESSON.  i2mo.,  is.  6d. 

NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
is.  6il. 

%*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  Poetical 
Works,  see  p.  20. 

Newman  (CARDINAL). 
Loss  AND  GAIN  :    The    Story  of  a 
Convert.     Crown  8vo.     Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.  j  Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
CALLISTA  :    A    Tale    of   the    Third 
Century.     Crown  8vo.     Cabinet  Edition, 
6s. ;  Popular  Edition,  35.  6d. 

Oliphant. — OLD      MR.      TREDGOLD. 
By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley. — SNAP:  a  Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  PHILLIPPS- 
WOLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  35.  6d. 
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Raymond. —  Two  MEN  o'  MENDIP: 

a  Novel.  By  WALTER  RAYMOND,  Author  of 
'  Gentleman  Upcott's  Daughter,'  etc.  Cr. 
Svo.,  65. 

Rhoscomyl  (OWEN). 

THE  JEWEL  OF  YNYS  GALON  :  being 
a  hitherto  unprinted  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  the  Sea  Rovers.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

FOR  THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  ARNO: 
a  Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1745. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Sewell  (ELIZABETH  M.). 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World,     Amy  Herbert 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.  After  Life. 

The  Experience  of  Life         Ursula.     Ivors. 
Cr.  Svo..  is.  6d.  each  cloth  plain.     25.  6d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Stevenson  (ROBERT  Louis). 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL 
AND  MR.  HYDE.  Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  sewed. 
15.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE;  WITH  OTHER 
FABLES.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS —  THE 
DYNAMITER.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVEN 
SON  and  FANNY  VAN  DE  GRIFT  STEVEN 
SON.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  WRONG  Box.  By  ROBERT 
Louis  STEVENSON  and  LLOYD  OSBOURNE. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Suttner. — LAY  DOWN    YOUR   ARMS 

(Die  Waff  en  Niedcr] :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  BERTHA  VON 
SUTTNER.  Translated  by  T.  HOLMES. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Trollope  (ANTHONY). 

THE  WARDEN.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
BARCHESTER    TOWERS.      Cr.    8vo., 
is.  6d. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

THE  INTRUDERS.     Crown  Svo.,  65. 

LEDDY  MARGET.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

IVA  KILDARE  :  a  Matrimonial  Pro 
blem.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

MR.  SMITH:  a  Part  of  his  Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 


Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

COUSINS.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
TROUBLESOME    DAUGHTERS.        Cr 

8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
PAULINE.     Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

DICK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WEEK.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  STIFF-NECKED  GENERATION.  Cr. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  Svo., 
2s.  6d. 

THE   MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA.       Cr. 

8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
THE  ONE   GOOD   GUEST.     Cr.   Svo. 

25.  6d. 

*  PLOUGHED]  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Watson. — RACING  AND' CHASING:  a 
Collection  of  Sporting  Stories.  By  ALFRED 
E.  T.  WATSON,  Editor  of  the  '  Badminton 
Magazine  '.  With.i6  Plates  and  36  Illustra 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Weyman  (STANLEY). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis 
piece  and  Vignette.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra 
tions  by  CLAUDE  A.  SHEPPEKSON.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Whishaw  (FRED.). 

A  BOYAR  OF  THE  TERRIBLE".  B. 
Romance  of  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Cruel, 
First  Tzar  of  Russia.  With  12  Illustra 
tions  by  H.  G.  MASSEY,  A. R.E.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

A  TSAR'S  GRATITUDE:  A  Story  of 
Modern  Russia.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Woods. —  WEEPING  FERRY,  and  other 
Stories.  By  MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  Author 
of  *  A  Village  Tragedy  '.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &e.). 


Beddard.  —  THE  STRUCTURE  AND 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  BIRDS,  By  FRANK  E. 
BEDDARD,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Prosector  and 
Vice-Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  With  252  Illustrations.  8vo., 
215.  net. 

Butler. — OUR  HOUSEHOLD  INSECTS. 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  EDWARD  A.  BUTLER, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Furneaux  (W.). 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or  The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
75.  6d. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Hartwig  (DR.  GEORGE). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
75.  net. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo..  75.  net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

THE  AERIAL  WORLD.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

HEROES  OF  THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With 
19  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  FORESTS. 
With  40  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

WORKERS  UNDER  THE  GROUND.^N\\.\\ 

29  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

MARVELS  OVER  OUR  HEADS.  With 
29  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

SEA  MONSTERS  AND  SEA  BIRDS. 
With  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

DENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 


Hartwig"  (DR.  GEORGE) — continued. 

VOLCANOES      AND     EARTHQUAKES. 
With  30  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

WILD   ANIMALS   OF   THE    TROPICS. 
With  66  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Helmholtz. — POPULAR  LECTURES  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By  HERMANN  VON 
HELMHOLTZ.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  by  FRANK 
E.  BEDDARD,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

BIRDS  IN  LONDON.  With  17  Plates 
and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  BRYAN 
HOOK,  A.  D.  McCoRMiCK,  and  from 
Photographs  from  Nature,  by  R.  B. 
LODGE.  8vo.,  12$. 


Proctor  (RICHARD  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  3 
vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  each. 

Ro  UGH  WA  YS  MA DE  SMOG  TH.  Fam i  - 
liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

PLEASANT  WA  YS  IN  SCIENCE.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  PROC 
TOR,  GRANT  ALLEN,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  E.  CLODD.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A.  PROC 
TOR,  E.  CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T.  FOSTER 
and  A.  C.  RANYARD.  Cr.  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

%*  For  M r.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  13, 
28  and  31,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. '5 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 


Stanley.-^  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF 
BIRDS.  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
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Popular    Science    (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 
Wood  (REV.  J.  G.).  [  Wood  (REV.  J.  G.)— continued. 


HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  A  Descrip 
tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc 
tion.  With  140  Illustrations.  8vo., 
•js.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  :  A  Popular  Ac 
count  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

OUT  OF  DOORS;  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  n  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3s.  6d. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  'Homes  without  Hands'.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

BIRD  LIFE  OF  THE  BIBLE.  With  32 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

WONDERFUL  NESTS.  With  30  Illus 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

HOMES  UNDER  THE  GROUND.    With 

28  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  With 

29  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

With  23  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE  BRANCH  BUILDERS.     With  28 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

SOCIAL  HABITATIONS  AND  PARASITIC 
NESTS.  With  18  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 


Gwilt. — AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AR 
CHITECTURE.  By  JOSEPH  GWILT,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  noo  Engrav 
ings  on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with  Al 
terations  and  Considerable  Additions  by 
WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8vo,  £2  i2s.  6d. 

Longmans'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Edited  by  GEORGE  G.  CHIS- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imp.  8vo.,  £2  2s.  cloth, 
£2  125.  6rf.  half-morocco. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL    TREASURY.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.     By 
Rev.  JAMES  WOOD.     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 
TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical, 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW 
LEDGE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  LIB 
RARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

HISTORICAL  TREASURY.  Fcp. 8 vo.,  65. 


Works  of  Reference. 

Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND   LITERARY    TREA- 
Fcp.  8vo.,   6s. 


SURY. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY.  Edited 
by  J.  LINDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  MOORE, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  i2s. 

Roget.  —  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and  Ar 
ranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  01 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im 
proved,  partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
JOHN  LEWIS  ROGET.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  f)d. 

VJi\\\C\\.--PopULAR  TABLES  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  or 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  CHARLES  M. 
WILLICH.  Edited  by  H.  BENCE  JONES. 
Crown  8vo.,  IDS.  6d. 


Children 

Buckland. — TWOLITTLERUNA  WA  YS. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  DES- 
NOYERS.  By  JAMES  BUCKLAND.  With  no 
Illustrations  by  CECIL  ALDIN.  ;  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY   THE   FAIR;    or,    The    First 

Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.   Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE  ;  or,  The  Second 

Chronicle  of  vEscendune.     Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


s  Books. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.) — continued. 
THE  RIVAL  HEIRS  :  being  the  Third 

and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.     Cr. 

8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDERNE.    A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 

of  the  Barons'  Wars.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
BRIAN  FITZ- COUNT.      A    Story   of 

Wallingford      Castle      and      Dorchester 

Abbey.     Cr.   8vo.,   2s.  6d. 
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Children's  Books.— continued. 


Henty.—  YULE  LOGS  :  A  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  Edited  by  G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  65. 

Lang"  (ANDREW). — EDITED  BY. 
THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.     With  138 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.     With  100 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  BL  UE  POE TR  Y  BOOK.  With  i  oo 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo., 

25.     6d. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.     With  66 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
THE  RED  TRUE  STORYBOOK.    With 

TOO  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.     With 

67  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAIN 
MENTS.     With  66  Illustrations.     Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 
DADDY'S  BOY.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown    8vo.,    35.    6d. 
DEB  AND   THE  DUCHESS.     With  7 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.      With   7 

Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.    With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 


Praeger  (ROSAMOND). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  THREE 
BOLD  BABES:  HECTOR,  HONORIA  AND 
ALISANDER.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic 
tures.  Oblong  410.,  35.  6d. 

THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABIES.  With  24  Coloured 
Pictures  and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong 
4to.,  35.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Sullivan.— HERE  THEY  ARE  !  More 
Stories.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  JAS.  F. 
SULLIVAN.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Upton  (FLORENCE  K.  AND  BERTHA). 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  Two  DUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A   '  GOLLIWOGG\    With  31 
Coloured    Plates  and  numerous  Illustra 
tions  in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  BICYCLE  CLUB. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to., 
6s. 

THE  GOLLIIVOGG  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to. ,  6s. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus 
trations  in  the  Text.     Oblong  410.,  6s. 

Wordsworth. — THE  SNOW  GARDEN, 

AND  OTHER   FAIRY   TALES   FOR    CHILDREN. 

By  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH.  With  10 
Illustrations  by  TREVOR  HADDON.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Longmans'  Series 

Price  25. 
ATELIER  (THE]  Du  LYS  :  or,  an  Art 

Student  in  the  Reign  ot  Terror. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
MADEMOISELLE  MORI:  a    THAT  CHILD. 

Tale  of  Modern  Rome. 
IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME  :  a 

Tale   of   the    Peasant 

War  in  Germany. 
A  YOUNGER  SISTER. 


UNDER  A  CLOUD. 
HESTER'S  VENTURE 
THE    FIDDLER    OF 

LUGAU. 

A    CHILD    OF   THE 

REVOLUTION. 
PRIORY.        By    L.    N. 


ATHERSTONE 

COMYN. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SPRING  MORNING, 
etc.  By  Mr.  MOLESWORTH.  Illustrated. 

THE  PALACE  IN  THE  GARDEN.  By 
Mrs.  MOLESWORTH.  Illustrated. 

NEIGHBOURS.     By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

A 


of  Books  for  Girls. 

6d.  each. 

THE  THIRD  Miss  ST.  QUENTIN.     By 
Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

VERY  YOUNG;  AND  QUITE  ANOTHER 

STORY.     Two  Stories.     By  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 

|  CAN  THIS  BE  LOVE?    By  LOUISA  PARR. 

KEITH  DERAMORE.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Miss  Molly  '. 
SIDNEY.     By  MARGARET  DELAND. 

AN     ARRANGED     MARRIAGE.        By 

DOROTHEA  GERARD. 
LAST   WORDS  TO  GIRLS  ON  LIFE  AT 

SCHOOL  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.     By  MARIA 

GREY. 
STRAY    THOUGHTS   FOR    GIRLS.       By 

LUCY  H.  M.  SOULSBY.     i6mo.,  is.  6rf.  net. 
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The  Silver  Library. 


CROWN  8vo.     35.  6d 
Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands.    With  | 

71  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 

Bagehot's  (W.   Biographical  Studies,     y.  6d. 
Bagehot's  (W.)  Economic  Studies,     y.  6d. 
Bagehot's  (W.)  I iterary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 

3  vols,  y.  6d.  each. 
Baker's  (Sir   S.   W.)  Eight   Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 
Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon.  , 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 

Middle  Ages.     y.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop 
ment  of  Religious  Belief.    2  vols.    3.?.  6d.  each.  | 
Decker's  (W.  A.)  Callus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  | 

Time  of  Augustus.     With  26  Illus.     y.  6d.     ! 
Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  of  \ 

the    Private    Life    of    the    Ancient    Greeks.  | 

With  26  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 

land.     With  117  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 
Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam  '. 

With  66  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Churchill's  (W.  S.)  The  Story  of  the  Malakand 
Field  Force,1897.  With  6  Maps  and  Plans.  y.6d. 
Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain  Account 

of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 
Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and   Howson's  (Very 

Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

With  46  Illustrations.     y.  6d. 
Dougall's  (L.)  Beggars  All :  a  Novel.     35.  6d. 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.      A  Tale  of  ! 

Monmoutn's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illusts.  3^.6^. 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  : 

and  other  Tales,     y.  6d. 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of  j 

the  Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations.     3^6^.  i 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

3..  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from  ! 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey   to  the   Defeat  of  the  j 

Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  ( J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.     3  vols. 

los.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 

Aragon.     y.  6d. 
Froude's   (J.  A.)   The   Spanish   Story   of  the 

Armada,  and  other  Essays,     y.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub 
jects.     4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 

Colonies.     With  9  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent.    35.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of 

his  Life. 

1795-1835.    2  VOls.    JS.       1834-1881.    2  V01S.    ?S. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch,     y.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  :  an 

Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.     y.  6d. 
Gleig's    (Rev.    G.    R.)    Life    of    the    Duke    of 

Wellington.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 
Greville's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 

King   George   IV.,    King  William    IV.,  and 

Queen  Victoria.     8  vols. ,  y.  6d.  each. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of  Adventure. 

With  32  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)   Allan   Quatermain.      With 

20  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 


EACH  VOLUME. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  :  a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustra 
tions,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illus 
trations.  3.?.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.  With 
15  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter.  With 
25  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.  With 
16  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With 
16  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With  23 
Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illusts.  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illus 
trations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  World's 
Desire.  With  27  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories,  y.  6d. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Hornung's  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest,    y.  6d 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 
With  80  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
Portrait.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.   y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
3J.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel)  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8.  6  vols". 
y.  t>d.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  'Alerte': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  '  Falcon  '  on  the  Baltic :  a 
Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  n  Illustrations.  3J1.  6d. 

Kbstlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62  Illustra 
tions  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  3^.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20  Illustra 
tions,  y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  3^.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense,  is.  6d. 
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The   Silver   Library  -  continued. 


Lang's  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife :   a  Story  of  the 

Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Illusts.  y.  6d. 
Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion.  2  vols.  >js. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutter-buck's  (W.  J.)  B.  C. 

1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.     With  ! 

Maps  and  75  Illustrations,     y.  6d 
Levett-Yeats'    (S.)    The    Chevalier    D'Auriac. 

y.  6d. 
Macaulay's   (Lord)   Complete   Works.       With 

12  Portraits.     12  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome,  etc.      With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 

to  the  '  Lays  '.      3^.  6d. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking.    3;.  6d. 
Marbot's   (Baron   de)    Memoirs.      Translated. 

2  VOls.      ?S. 

Marshman's    (J.    C.)    Memoirs   of    Sir   Henry 

Havelock.     y.  6d. 
Merivale's    (Dean)    History    of    the    Romans 

under  the  Empire.     8  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Merriman's  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  :    A  Tale  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.     y.  6d. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy,     y.  6d. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic,     y.  6d. 
Milner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chroni 
cle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     3^.  6d . 
Nansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     y.  6d. 
Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap :  a  Legend  of  the 

Lone  Mountain  With  13  Illustrations,  y-  &d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.  y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

y.  6d. 
Proctor's   (R.  A.)   Light    Science    for   Leisure 

Hours.     First  Series.     3^.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.     y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d.  \ 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities : 
a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 
y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A. )Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  y.6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As 
tronomy,  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.     3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A. 
PROCTOR,  EDWARD  CLODD,  ANDREW 
WILSON,  THOMAS  FOSTER,  and  A.  C. 
RANYARD.  With  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante,  y.  6d. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha 
ginians.  With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  y.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 
With  160  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Stephen's  (L.)  The  Playground  of  Europe  (The 
Alps).  With  4  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other  Fables.  3^.6^. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne's  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  3*.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 
Nights.— The  Dynamiter,  y.  6d. 

Wey man's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf :  a  Romance,  y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors,  With  n 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 


Cookery,   Domestic 

Acton.  —  MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
ELIZA  ACTON.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Ashby. — HEALTH  IN  THE  NURSERY. 
By  HENRY  ASHBY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi 
cian  to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital, 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  at 
the  Owens  College.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Buckton. — COMFOXT  AND  CLEANLI 
NESS  :  The  Servant  and  Mistress  Question. 
By  Mrs.  CATHERINE  M.  BUCKTON,  late 
Member  of  the  Leeds  School  Board.  With 
14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

Bull  (THOMAS,  M.D.). 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MAN- 
AGEMEb  T  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND    DISEASE. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

De  Salis  (MRS.). 
CAKES    AND     CONFECTIONS    A     LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
DOGS  :    A    Manual    for    Amateurs. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 


Management,   &e. 

De  Salis   (MRS.). — continued. 

DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY  A  LA 
MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

DRESSED   VEGETABLES  A  LA  MODE. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is   6d. 

DRINKS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.6d. 
ENTREES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6d. 
FLORAL  DECORATIONS.      Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6d. 
GARDENING  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo. 

Part    L,    Vegetables,    is.    6rf.     Part   II., 

Fruits,  is.  6d. 
NATIONAL  VIANDS  A  LA  MODE.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  is.  6d. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
OYSTERS  A  LA   MODE.     Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6d. 
SOUPS   AND    DRESSED   FISH  A   LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6rf. 
SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo., 

is.6d. 
PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  *A  LA  MODE. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &e.—  continued. 


De  Sails   (MRS.)— continued. 

SWEETS  AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A  LA 
MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

TEMPTING  DISHES  FOR  SMALL  IN 
COMES.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR 
E  VERY  HOUSEHOLD.  Crown  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 

Lear. — MAIGRE  COOKERY.  By  H.  L. 
SIDNEY  LEAR.  i6mo.,  25. 

Poole. — COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  POOLE.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Walker  QANE  H.). 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  WOMAN. 
Part  I.,  The  Management  of  Children 

in  Health  and  out  of  Health.      Crown 

8vo.,  25.  6d. 
Part    II.    Woman    in  Health  and  out  or 

Health.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  MOTHERS  : 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  01 
Infants.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Armstrong.—  ESSA  YS  AND  SKETCHES.    Butler  (SAMUEL) 
By  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG.     Fcp.  Svo.,  55. 

Bagehot— LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Baring-Gould.—  CURIOUS  MYTHS  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Baynes.  —  SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Boyd(A.  K.  H.)('A.K.H.B.'). 

And  see  MISCELLANEOUS  THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS,  p.  32. 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  OF  A   COUNTRY 
PARSON.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

COMMONPLACE  PHILOSOPHER.      Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CRITICAL    ESSAYS   OF  A    COUNTRY 
PARSON.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

EAST  COAST  DAYS  AND  MEMORIES. 
Crown   8vo.,    35.    6d. 

LANDSCAPES,  CHURCHES,  AND  MORA 
LITIES.      Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
LEISURE  HOURS  IN  TOWN.     Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

LESSONS  OF  MIDDLE  AGE.      Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

OUR   LITTLE   LIFE.      Two    Series. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

OUR  HOMELY  COMEDY  :  AND  TRA 
GEDY.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

RECREA  TIONS  OF  A  Co  UNTR  Y  PAR  SON. 
Three  Series.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 


ERE WHO -N.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  FAIR  HAVEN.  A  Work  in  De 
fence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord's  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


LIFE  AND  HABIT.     An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.     Cr.  8vo 
75.  6d. 

EVOLUTION,  OLD  AND  NEW.  Cr. 
8vo.,  i  os.  6d. 

ALPS  AND  SANCTUARIES  OF  PIED 
MONT  AND  CANTON  TICINO.  Illustrated. 
Pott  410.,  i  os.  6d. 

LUCK,  OR  CUNNING,  AS  THE  MAIN- 
MEANS  OF  ORGANIC  MODIFICATION* 
Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Ex  VOTO.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown  8vo.x  105.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORKS,  with  Re 
marks  on  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes'  '  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,'  and  a  Psalm  of 
Montreal.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY, 
WHERE  AND  WHEN  SHE  WROTE,  WHO 
SHE  WAS,  THE  USE  SHE  MADE  OF  THE 
ILIAD,  AND  HOW  THE  POEM  GREW  UNDER 
HER  HANDS.  With  14  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  105.  6d. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Rendered 
into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 
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CHARITIES  REGISTER,  THE  ANNUAL, 
AND  DIGEST:  being  a  Classified  Register 
of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the  Metro 
polis,  together  with  a  Digest  of  Information 
respecting  the  Legal,  Voluntary,  and  other 
Means  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Con 
dition  of  the  Poor,  and  an  Elaborate  Index. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  S.  LOCH,  Sec 
retary  to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi 
sation  Society,  London.  8vo.,  45. 

Comparetti.  —  THE  TRADITIONAL 
POETRY  OF  THE  FINNS.  By  DOMENICO 
COMPARETTI,  Socio  dell'  Accadernia  dei 
Lincei,  Membre  de  1'Academie  des  Inscrip 
tions,  &c.  Translated  by  ISABELLA  M. 
ANDERTON.  With  Introduction  by  ANDREW 
LANG.  8vo.,  165. 

Dreyfus. — LECTURES  ON  FRENCH 
LITERATURE.  Delivered  in  Melbourne  by 
IRMA  DREYFUS.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Large  crown  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Evans. —  THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM 
PLEMENTS,  WEAPONS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  JOHN  EVANS, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 
With  537  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.,  285. 

Hamlin. — A     TEXT- BOOK    OF'   THE 
HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.    By  A.  D.  F. 
HAMLIN,    A.M.      With    229    Illustrations.  I 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Haweis. — Music  AND  MORALS.    By  j 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.     With  Portrait  of 
the    Author,    and    numerous    Illustrations,  \ 
Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.    Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Hime. — STRAY    MILITARY    PAPERS. 
By    Lieut. -Colonel    H.  W.    L.    HIME  (late 
Royal  Artillery).     8vo,  75.  6d. 
CONTENTS. —  Infantry   Fire   Formations  —  On 

Marking  at  Rifle  Matches — The  Progress  of  Field 

Artillery — The  Reconnoitering  Duties  of  Cavalry. 

Hullah. — THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  \ 
Music;  a  Course  of  Lectures.      By  JOHN 
HULLAH,  LL.D.     8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

Jefferies  (RICHARD). 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW:  With  For- 1 
trait.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  LONGMAN.  Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6d. 

RED  DEER.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  CHARLTON  and  H.  TUNALY.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Fable.  With  Fron 
tispiece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Johnson. — THE  PATENTEES  MAN 
UAL  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice 
of  Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  JOHNSON, 
Patent  Agents,  etc.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Joyce. —  THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  By  P.  W. 
JOYCE,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each. 

Kingsley. — A  HANDBOOK  TO  FRENCH 
ART.  By  ROSE  G.  KINGSLEY. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.  8vo.,  125. 
MODERN  MYTHOLOGY:  a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Miiller.     8vo.,  gs. 
LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.     Fcp. 

8vo.,   25.   6d.  net. 
BOOKS   AND   BOOKMEN.       With    2 

Coloured     Plates    and    17    Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 
OLD  FRIENDS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 
LETTERS    ON   LITERATURE.      Fcp. 

8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 
ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.      With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
COCK   LANE    AND    COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS.. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Macfarren.  —  LECTURES  ON  HAR 
MONY.  By  Sir  GEORGE  A.  MACFARREN. 

8VO.,   125. 

Madden. — THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a  Study  of  Shake 
speare  and  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  D.  H.  MADDEN,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  165. 

Marquand  and  Frothingham.—  A 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCULP 
TURE.  By  ALLAN  MARQUAND,  Ph.D.,  and 
ARTHUR  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Junr.,  Ph.D., 
Professors  of  Archaeology  and  the  History 
of  Art  in  Princetown  University.  With  113 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  65. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
INDIA:    WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH   Us? 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 
Vol.   I.     Recent   Essays   and   Addresses. 

Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Vol.    II.    Biographical    Essays.      Crown 

8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera 
ture.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk 

Lore.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OP 
MYTHOLOGY.    2  vols.    .8vo.,  325. 
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Milner. — COUNTRY  PLEASURES  :  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 
SIGNS  OF  CHANGE.     Seven  Lectures 
delivered   on    various    Occasions.       Post 
Svo.,  45.  6d. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon 
don,  etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Cr  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  ON  21  ST  FEBRUARY,  1894.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net. 

Orchard. — THE  ASTRONOMY  OF 
4  MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST  '.  By  THOMAS 

*  N.  ORCHARD,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association.  With  13  Illus 
trations.  8vo.,  65.  net. 


Soulsby  (Lucv  H.  M.)— continued. 

STRA  y  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 
TEACHERS.     Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

STRAY    THOUGHTS    FOR    INVALIDS. 
i6mo.,  25.  net. 

Southey. — THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
ROBERJ  SOUTHEY  WITHCAROLINEBOWLES. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  EDWARD 
DOWDEN,  LL.D.  8vo.,  145. 

Stevens. — ON  THE  STOWAGE  OF  SHIPS 
AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  Information  re 
garding  Freights,  Charter-Parties,  etc.  By 
ROBERT  WHITE  STEVENS,  Associate-Mem 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 
8vo.,  215. 


LECTURES  ON   THE   NA 
TIONAL    G_ALLERY.        By     J.     P.      RlCHTER. 


Poore     (GEORGE 
F.R.C.P. 

ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.    With 
13  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.     With  36 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Richmond. — BOYHOOD  :    a  Plea  for 

Continuity  in  Education.     By  ENNIS  RICH 
MOND.      Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Richter. 

JALLERY.  tfy  J.  V.  KICHTER. 
With  26  Plates  and  7  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  4to.,  95. 

Rossetti.—  A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE: 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  MARIA 
FRANCESCA  ROSSETTI.  With  Frontispiece 
by  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Solovyoff. — A  MODERN  PRIESTESS 
OF  I  sis  (MADAME  BLA  VA  TSRY]  .  Abridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  of 
VSEVOLOD  SERGYEEVICH  SOLOVYOFF.  By 
WALTER  LEAF,  Litt.D.  With  Appendices. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Soulsby  (Lucv  H.  M.). 
STRAY     THOUGHTS     ON    READING. 
Small  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

A  j  •  THOUGHTS  FOR  GIRLS.  1 6mo., 
15.  6d.  net. 


Turner  and  Sutherland.— THE  DE 
VELOPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE. 

VlVIAN),  M.D.,  By  HENRY  GYLES  TURNER  and  ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  Svo.,  55. 


Tyszkiewicz.  —  MEMORIES  OF  AN 
OLD  COLLECTOR.  By  COUNT  MICHAEL 
TYSZKIEWICZ.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  ANDREW  LANG.  With  9  Plates. 
Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Van  Dyke. — A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  JOHN  C.  VAN 
DYKE,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in 
Rutgers  College,  U.S.  With  no  Illustra 
tions.  Crown  Svo,  65. 

Warwick. — PROGRESS  IN  WOMEN'S 
EDUCA  TJONIN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  :  being 
the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a  Congress 
held  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Section,  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  Edited 
by  the  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 

White. — AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
CHARGE  OF  APOSTACY  AGAINST  WORDS 
WORTH.  By  W.  HALE  WHITE,  Editor  of 
the  '  Description  of  the  W'ordsworth  and 
Coleridge  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  Mr. 
T.  Norton  Longman  '.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Willard.  —  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  ASHTON  ROLLINS 
WILLARD.  With  Photogravure  Frontis 
piece  and  28  Full-page  Illustrations.  Svo., 
185.  net. 
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Balfour.  --  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
RELIEF  :  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  .  By  the  Right  Hon. 
ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Bird  (ROBERT). 

A    CHILD  s  RELIGION.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 
fosEPH,     THE    DREAMER.       Crown 

8vo.,  55. 
JESUS,        THE        CARPENTER       OF 

NAZARETH.      Crown  8vo.,   55. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two  Parts,  price  25.  6d. 

each. 
Part    I.    GALILEE    AND    THE    LAKE    OF 

GENNESARET. 
Part   II.   JERUSALEM   AND   THE 


Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)     ('  A.K.H.B.'). 

OCCA  SIONA  L  A  NDlMMEMORIA  L  DA  YS  '. 

Discourses.     Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 
COUNSEL    AND    COMFORT  FROM    A 

CITY  PULPIT.       Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
SUNDA  Y  A  FTERNOONS  IN  THE  PA  RISH 

CHURCH  OF   A    SCOTTISH    UNIVERSITY 

CITY.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
CHANGED  ASPECTS  OF  UNCHANGED 

TRUTHS.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
GRAVER  THOUGHTS  OF  A   COUNTRY 

PARSON.       Three   Series.      Crown  8vo., 

35.  6d.  each. 
PRESENT  DAY  THOUGHTS.     Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6d. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
1  To  MEET  THE  DAY'  through  the 

Christian  Year  :  being  a  Text  of  Scripture, 

with  an  Original  Meditation  and  a  Short 

Sel'  in  Verse  for  Every  Day.    Crown 

8vo 

Campbell.  —  -^ELIGION  IN  GREEK  LI 
TERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  155. 

Davidson.  —  THEISM,  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  155. 

Gibson.  —  THE  ABBE  DE  LAMENNAIS. 
AND  THE  LIBERAL  CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT 
IN  FRANCE.  By  the  Hon.  W.  GIBSON. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Lang.  —  THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.     8vo.,  125. 
10,000/1/99. 


MacDonald  (GEORGE). 

UNSPOKEN  SERMONS.    Three  Series. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 
THE     MIRACLES     OF     OUR     LORD. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Martineau  (JAMES). 

HOURS  OF  THOUGHT  ON  SACRED 
THINGS  :  Sermons,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  each. 

ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRISTIAN 
LIFE.  Discourses.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  f)d. 

THE  SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RE 
LIGION.  8vo.,  145. 

ESSAYS,  REVIEWS,  AND  ADDRESSES. 
4  Vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  each. 

HOME  PRAYERS,  with  Two  SERVICES 
for  Public  Worship.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELI 
GION,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION:  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RE 
LIGION.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  8vo.,  55. 

RAMAKRISHNA  :  His  LIFE  AND  SAY 
INGS.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Romanes. — THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 
By  GEORGE  J.  ROMANES,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

Vivekananda. —  YOGA  PHILOSOPHY  : 

i  Lectures  delivered  in  New  York,  Winter  of 
1895-96,  by  the  SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA, 
on  Raja  Yoga  ;  or,  Conquering  the  Internal 
Nature;  also  Patanjali's  Yoga  Aphorisms, 
with  Commentaries.  Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
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